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Mo9T of the numeroai editions of the Poeti- 
cal Works of GjuT have his Biography pre* 
Aedy from the materids furnished by Mr. 
Mason's Memoirs. The present edition of his 
correspondence professes to give his '* Let- 
ters*' only. The Orford collection has fur- 
nished fourteen, which have been inserted 
in their proper places ; but the notes, ex- 
cepting a few marked B. (Lord Orford's edi- 
,tor, Mr. Berry) are taken from Mr. Mason's 
edition. 

The propriety of retaining the few Let- 
ters of Gray's early friend, Mr. West, will 
he readily Jidmitted by the reader* 



LETTERS 



THOMAS GRAY. 



I. 

FROM MK. WEST^ TO MR. GRAY. 

•You use me very cruelly : you have sent 
me but one letter since I have been at Ox- 
ford, and that too agreeable not to make me 
sensible how great my loss is in not having 
more. Next to seeing you is the pleasure 
of seeing your hand-writing ; next to hear- 
ing you is the pleasure of hearing from you. 

* Mr. Weit*i &ther was lord chanoellor of Iieland. His gtand- 
Dtther, by tbe modier, the ftnuras bishop BanieC. He removed 
from Elm to Oxford, about the same time that Mn Grayl^that 
place for Cambridge. In April, 1738, he left Christ Church for 
the Ipner Temple, and Mr. Oray removed ftom FMohouse to 
town the latter end of that year ; intendipg also to applf himaelf 
to the study of the law in the same tociaty. 
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Really and sincerely I wonder at yon, that 
you thought it not worth >while to answer 
my last letter. I hope this will have better 
success in hehalf of your quondom school- 
fellow ; in l>eh«^ of one who has ' walked 
hand in hand with you, like the two chil- 
dren in the wood, 

IJnVDgk mingr %iDwa7Ya* aaA shlily 0«t, 
Wheie leaniine lulled us in her private mmte* 

The very thought, you see, tips my pen 
with poetry, and brings Eton to my view. 
Consider me very seriously here in a strange 
country, inhabited by things that call them- 
selves doctors and masters of arts ; a coun- 
try flowing with syllogisms and ale, where 
Horace and Virgil are equally unknown ; 
consider me, I 8ay,^in this melancholy lights 
and th^n think if something be not due to 
- ~- Yours. 

P. S« I desire you will send me soon, 
and truly and possitively, a History of your 
own tame.* ' 

* AUn4ii]«; to lOs saaoOOiaiaf* Itkbarj* 
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II. 

TO MR. WEST. 

Permit me again to write to you, though I 
have so .long neglected my duty, and forgire 
my brevity, when I tell you, it ia occasioned 
wholly by the hurry I am in- to get to a 
place where I expect to meet with no other 
pleasure than the sight of you ; for I am 
preparing for London in a few days at.fur- ) 
thest. I do not wonder in the least at your 
frequent blaming ^my indolence, it ought ~~ 
rather to be called ingratitude, and I am 
obliged to your goodness for softening so 
harsh an appellation. When we me^» it 
will, however, be my greatest of pleeAures 
to know what you do, what you read, and 
how you spend your time, &c. &c. and to tell 
what I do not read, and how I do not, &c. for 
almost all the employment of my hours may 
be best explained by negatives ; take my word 
and experience upon it, doing nothing is a 
most amusing business ; and yet neither some- 
thing nor nothing gives me any pleasure. 
When you have seen one of my days, you 
have seen a whole year of my life ; they go 
round and round like the blind horse in the 
mill, oply be has th^ Sfitisfaction of fancying 
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. he makes a progress, and gets some gromid ; 
mj eyes are open enough to see the same 
dull pros'pect, and to know that having made 
fimr-and-twenty steps more, I shall be just 
where I was : I may, better than most peo- 

-^ pie, sdy my life is but a span, were 1 not 
afraid lest you should not believe that a per- 
son so short lived could write even so long 
a letter as this ; in short, I believe I must 
not send you the history of my own time, 
till I can send you that also of the Refor- 
mation.^ However, as the most undeserv- 
ing people in the world must sure have the 
vanity to wish somebody had a regard for 
them, so I need not wonder at my own, in 
being pleased that you i:are about me. You 
need not doubt, therefore, of having a first 
row^ the front box of my little heart, and 
I believe you are not in danger of being 
crowded there ; it is asking you to' an old 
play, indeed, but you will be candid enough 
to excuse the whole piece for the sake of a 
few tolerable lines. . 

For this little while past I have been 
playing with Statins ; we yesterday had a 
game at quoits together : you will easily for- 

*Canryingon the alluskm te the other history written by M^. 
West's gcanOfather. 
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give tqe for having broke his head, as yon 
have a little pique to him. I send you my 
translation, which f^did not engage in be- 
cause I liked that part of the poem, nor do 
I now send it to you because I think it de- 
serves it, but merely to show you how I 
mispend my days. r ^ 

Third in the labonn of the Diac earae on, 
yTxih sturdy step and slow, HippomedoD, &&* 
Cambridge, May 8, 1736. 



III. 
FROM MR. WEST. 

I AGREE with you that you have broke Sta- 
tius's head, but it is in like manner as Ap- 
polio broke Hyacinth's, you have foiled him 
infinitely at his own weapon : I must insist 
on seeing the rest of your translation, and 
then I will examine it entire, and compare 

*See Poem*. At idl ilie fmgments and potthanxms pieces of 
poetry, haTe been ioeliided in the later editions of Mr. Oray^ 
poetical worin, it has not been always thought necessary to give 
thesn at large in this edition of Ids *^ Letters :** an exception to 
this rale has however been made in &Tour of Mr. West's poems ; 
and ^poemata of Mr. Oray someHmetwM not be omitted with* 
•at Tiolenee to his oorrespoodenci!. 



? 
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it with th# Latio, and foe very wise and se- 
vere, and pat on an inflexible face, such as 
becomes the character of a true son of Aris« 
targhus, of hypercritical memory. In the 
mean while, 

And calm'd Ae tenon of his dawt in goM, 

is exactly Statins — Summos auro mansneve- 
rat ungues. I never knew before that the 
golden fangs on hammercloths were so old a 
&shion. Your Hymeneal I was told was 
the best in the Cambridge collection before 
I saw it, and, indeed, it is no great compli- 
ment to tell you I thought it so when I had 
seen it, but sincerely it pleased me best. 
Methinks the college bards have run into a 
strange taste on this occasion. Such boft 
unmeaning stpff about Venus and Cupid, and 
Peleus and Thetis, and Zephyrs and DryMs, 
was never read. As /or my poor little Ec- 
logue, it has been condemned and beheaded 
by our Westminster judges; an exordium of 
about sixteen lines absolutely cut off, and its 
other limbs quartered in a most barbarous 
manner. I will send it you in my next as 
my true and lawful heir, in exclusion of the 
pretender, who has the impudence to appear 
leader my name« 

As yet I have not looked into sir Isaac. 
Public disputations I hate; mathematics I 



FeTer^Dce;' history, moraK.ty, aifS natural 
pliUoiphy li^ve Ihe greatest charou m n^ 
eye; but ivho can forget fioetry? tB^ call it 
idleneas, h^A itis sur^y tibe most enekantinf 
thing ia the vrorW, ^^jm: daloe otiona et pune 
osrai negotio pukhrios." 

I msky dear sir, yours while I am 

R. W. 

OBHtCanBdi, llif 94, t7S6. 



IV. 

* TO MR. W^IST. 

Vou must know thavt I do not take deg^ee^^ 
aod, after this term, shall have noising more 
of college jmpertinences to n^der^, which I 
trust will b^ some pleasure to you, as it is a 
great one to me. I have endured lecturer 
daily and hourly since 1 came last, supporte4 
by the hopes of being shortly at full liberty 
to give myself ^p to ipy friends and classicao^ 
companions, who;' poor souls! thou^ I see 
them fallen into great contempt with mo9t 
people here, yet I cannot help sticking to 
them, and out of a spirit of obstinacy (I 
think) love them the better for it; and, iur 
deed, what can I d9 qlse? Must I plunge intp 
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metaphyslcg? Alas! I cannot ^ee in the 
dark; nature has not furnished me with the 
optics of a cat. Must I pore upon Diathe- 
tics? Alas! I cannot see in too much light; I 
am no eagle. It is very possible that two 
and two make four, but I would not give four 
farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly; - 
and if these be the profits of life, give me 
the amusements of it. The people I behold 
all around me, it seems, know all this and 
more, and yet I do not know one of them 
who inspires me with any ambition of being 
like him. Sutely it was of thi^ place, now 
Cambridge, but formerly known by the 
name of Babylon, that the prophet spoke 
when he said, *Hhe wild beasts of the desert 
shall dwell there, and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures, and owls shall build 
^there, and satyrs shall dance there; their 
forts and towers shall be a den forever, a joy 
of wild asses; there shall the great owl 
make her nest, and lay and hatch and gather 
under her shadow; it shall be a court of 
dragons; the screech owl also shall rest 
there, and find for herself a place of rest." 
You see here is a pretty collection of deso- 
late animals, which is verified in this town to 
a tittle, and perhaps it may also allude to 
your habitation, for you know all types may 
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be taken by abundaoce of handles; jboweyer, 
I defy your owls to match mine. 

If the default of your spirits and nerves 
be nothing but the effect of the hyp, I have 
no more to say. We all must submit to that 
wayward queen; I too in no small degree, 
own her sway. 

I led her influenee wbUe I ipeBk her power. 

But if it be a real distemper, pray take more 
care of your health, if not for your own at 
least for our sakes, and do not be so soon 
weary of this little world: I do not know 
what refined* friendships you may have 
contracted in the other, but pray do not |>e 
in a hurry to see your acquaintance above; 
among your terrestrial familiars, however, 
though I say it that should not say it, there 
positively is not one that has a greater es- 
teem for you than 

Yours most sincerly, &c. 

reHEAaaatt Dec 1736. ' 

* FledHipt he mnat to ridiea]^ the afiteted BHBBKr of UtK 
B«we^ lenen ft«B die dead to the liTing. 
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V. 
911611 Hft, WSVt*. 

I coirdni'mrivti yoQ on your b^^ about t<» 
leave college,* and rejoice miMfli yoo earry^ 
no degrees with you. Ft)r I would not have 
You dignified, and f A<$t, f<>r tfatt world, you 
would have insulted me so. My eyes, suck 
as they are, like yours, are neither meta- 
physical nor mathematical; I have, never- 
theless, a great respect for your connois« 
seurs that way, but am alwi^s cootented to 
be their humble admirer. Tour collection 
of desolate animals pleased me so much: 
but Oxford, I can assure yon, has her owls 
that match yours, and the prophecy haft cer- 
tainly a squint that wiy. WeH> yon are 
leaving this dismal land of bondage, and 
which way are ynu turning your face? Tour 
friends, indeed, may be hs^^py m ^oo*. but 
what will you do with your classic compan- 
tom? An HMi ^ emin i» a» liorrid' a- ^ce 

• I tiitpect duitMr. West niitodk Ids eoireipandaitt vho, ia 
myiM^ be did not take degreei, meant only to let Ui ftiend know 
'Aait he dwukltoonbe leteased fiom^teeCnies anddisputttioni. It 
H certain tibat Mr. Ofay continued at colkfe near two yam ate 
tbe tine lie "Plots the fK«edta« letter. 
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as a college, and a modt case is as dear to 
gentle dultiess as a sjUogism. Bat where* 
erer you go, kt me beg you not to throw 
poetry, ^*like a nauseous weed awiay;" che- 
rish its sweets in your bosom; they wilt 
serve yoa now aiiid then to correct the dis- 
gusting sober foHies of the common la?^ 
misce stultitiam consiliis brevem, dulce est 
deaipere in toco; so ^d Horace to Virgil, 
those two sons of Anac in poetry, and so 
si^ I to you, in tliis degenerate land of pig^ 
lines, 

Ifiz «ia Ti^r liravt de^gnp a little pUMHTCk 
lack day of busiiKnlMB hilwiir of kuoie* 

In one of these hours I hope, dear sir, 
you will sometimes think of me^ write to 
me, and know me yours, 

that is, write freely to me and openly, as I do 
to you, and to give you a proof of it, I have 
sent you an elegy of Tibullus translated* 
TibulluSy you must know, is my favourite 
elegiac poet; for his language is more ele* 

Sint and his thoughts more natural than 
vid's. Ovid excels him only in wit, of 
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whicC no poet had more in ray opin- 
ioi^ . tThe reason I choose so melancholy a 
kind of poesie, is because my low spirits and 
constant ill health (things in me not imagina- 
ry, as you snrmise, but too real, alas! and, I 
fear, constitutional) ''haye tuned my heart to 
elegies of woe;" and this likewise is the 
reason why I am the most irregular thing 
aliv^ at college, for yoi^ may depend upon it 
I value my health above what they call 
discipline. As for this poor unlicked 
thing of an elegy, pray criticise it unmer- 
cifully, for I send it with that intent. In- 
deed your late translation of Statins might 
have deterred tne: but I know you are not 
more able to excel others, than you are apt 
to forgive the want of excellence, especially 
when it is found in the productions of 

Tour most sincere friend. 

Chrirt ChiBdi,Dee,aa, 17SS. . 



VI. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

You can never weary me with the repetition 
of any thing that makes me sensible ot 
your kindness: since that has been the only 
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idea of any social happiness that I have al- 
most ever received, and which (beting your 
pardon for thinking so differently nrom you 
in such cases) I would by no means haye* 
parted with for an exemption from all 
the uneasinesses mixed with it: But it would 
be unjust to imagine my taste was any rule 
for yours; for which reason my letters are 
shorter and less frequent than they would 
be, had I any materials but myself to enter* 
tain you with. Love and brown sugar must 
be a poor regale for one of your goQt, and, 
alas! you know I am by trade a grocer.* 
Scandal (if I had any) is a merchandise jou 
do not profess dealing in; now and then, in- 
deed, and to oblige a friend, you may per- 
haps slip a little out of your pocket, as a de« 
cayed gentlewoman would a piece of right 
mecklin, or a little quantity of run tea, but 
this only now and then, not to make a prac- 
tice of it. Monsters appertaining to this cli- 
mate you have seen already, both wet and 
dry. So you perceive within how narrow 
bounds my pen is circumscribed, and the 
whole contents of my share in our corres- 

* i.e. A nan ^vlio deals cnly in hoarse and oidinary wirel: 
to thfew be oompares the plain sincerity of his own fnenddup, 
nndi^gaised by flattery ; which, had he ^oten to cairy on theid- 
iniko, be m^|it bate tenned the trade of a C^eetiooer* 
VOL. IV. 2 
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pondeooe may be reduced under the two 
heads of 1st, You, 2dly, I; the first is. in- 
deed 9 subject to expatiate upon, but you 
might Inugh at me hr talking about what I 
do not understand; the siecond is so tiny, so 
tiresome, that you shall hear no more of it 
than that it is ever 

Yours. 



Vll. 

FROM MR. WEST. 

I HAVE been very ill, and amjstill hardly re- 
covered. Do you remember Elegy 6th, 
Book the 3d, of Tibullus, Vos tenet, &c. and 
do you remember a letter of Mr. Pope^s, in 
sickness, to Mr. Steele? This melancholy 
elegy and this melancholy letter I turned mto 
a more melancholy epistle of my own, dur- 
ing my sickness, in the way of imitation; 
and tbi« 1 send to ybu and my friends at 
Cambridge, not to divert them, for it cannot, 
but merely to show them how sincere 1 was 
when sic]j(: 1 hope my sending it to them now 
«Aaj convince them I am no less sincere, 
tiieugh perhaps ni0r« slmple> whea welL 
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AD AMICOS.* 

Tes, bappy youths, od Camus' sedgy side^ 
Tou feel each joy that ineDdship can cB^de ; 
Each realm of science and of art ei^kxe, 
And with the, ancient hlend the modem hue* 
I Studious alone to kaiii whatever may tend 
To ruse the genius or the heart to mend; 
Now pleased along the cloister^ walk you ton. 
And trace the verdant mazes of liie grove. 
Where sodal of^ and oft alwie, ye choose 
To eatdi the zephyr and to court the muse* 
Meantime at me (while all devoid of art 
These lines give hack the image of my heart} 
At loe the power that comes or soon or lat^ 
Or aims, gr seems to aim, the ^rt of late; 
From you remote, methinks,' alone I stand 
Idke some sad enle in a des^ hind ; 
Around no fiiends ihek lenient care to join 
In mutual warmth, and mix tbdr heart with nasm. 
Or KealfHous, (wthose which fimcy raise, 
For ever blot the sun^ne of my days ; 
To sickness sttll. and stitl to grief a prey, 
Rtalth turns from me her rosy lluie away. 

Just Heaven! what sin, oe lil^ begins to bloom, 
devotes my head untimely to the tomb ? ; j 

I>id «^er this hand against a brother's Gfb 
Drug the dire bowl, or pwnt the murderous knife? 
Did e*er this tongue the slanderer's tale prockura, 

♦ Almost air TibuUus*s eltegy i» imittited In this little]deoe, 
fiwn whence his tnmsitioii to Mr. POpe*» letter is very artft^ 

«»ttiwd,4i«thi ipw i< ^ .MfeffMriif jidgBiim mmH^iMsmMijiF 
'Wcft^Kwa. 
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Or madly ridlite my MakcK*! name? 
Bid e*er tliu heart betray a fHend or fee. 
Or know a thooght bat all Hie world might know ? 
At yet, juft tiarted fiom the lirti of time, 
My growing yean have scarcely tdkl their prime ; 
UseleM, a« j«t, thioogh life Ftc idly run, 
H0 pleasures tasted, and few duties done. 
•Ah, who, eceautumn^ mellowing nmsappear, 
Would pluck the pmmise of the vernal year ? 
Or, CK the gmpes their purple hue betny. 
Tear the crude cluster from the mourning spray ? 
Stem Ptower of Fate, whose *on tceptre rules 
The Stygian deserti and Cimmfsian poob, 
^ Fortiear, nor rashly smite my youthful heart, 
A victim yet unworthy of thy dart ; 
Ah, stay till age shall blast my withering feoe^ 
Shake in my head, and falter in my pace ; 
Thai aim the dwft, then mefitate the faloW| 
t And to the dead my willing dnde shall go. 
How weak is Man to Reason's ju^ling eye I 
B(xn in this mmnent, in the next we die ; 
Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire. 
Too proud to creepy too bumble to aspire. 
In tain our plans of happiness we raise. 
Pain is our lot, and patience is our praise ; 
Wealth, Uneage, honours, conquest, or a throne, 

• Quid fraudaie juvat vitem crestentibus uvis ? 
Et modo nata mala velleie poroa mann? 

So the original. The paraphrase seems to me infinitely mon 
beautifuL There is a peculiar blemish in the second line, arising 
ftom the synoidaet mote and .^oma 

t Here hequits TibuUus t the tm fbUowiBg T«fei htfe but a 
lemote reTenpoe to Mr* Pope's tetter. 



* AiewhKt the idiiswoiiUAtr to can their own* 

Health is at best a vain pvecarious thiog. 

And lair-faeed yoath it ever on the wing: 

• Tl* like the stieani, beside whose watery bed 

Some blooming plant exalts his flowery head, 

Nursed by the wave the spreading bnmdies risei 

Shade all the groond and flourish to the sides ; 

The wares the while beneath in secret flow. 

And undermine the hollow bank bdow ; 

Wide and move wide the waters mge thdi way, 

Bare all the roots, and on their fibres prey. 

Too late tiie plant bewails his foolidi pride, 

And sinks, vntimely, in the whelming tide. 
But why repine ? -does Hie deserve my sigh ? 

Few will lament my loss wheneVr I die. 

t For diese the wretches I despise or hate, 

I neither envy nor regard their fiite. 
. For me, wbene*er aUi«onquering Death Aall spread 

His wings around my unrepining head, 

X 1 cdre not ; though this iaee be seen no more, 

* *< Toadi, at the very best, is bat the betrayer of human life \j^ 
a gentler and smoother maimer than age : 'tis like the stream thtt 
nourishes a i^ant apon« bank, and causes it to flourish and bios* 
som to the si^^t, but at theiame time is undennining it at the root 
an seeret." F*pe» fForkt, vol. 7. page S54, 1st, edit W^gHmrton. 
Ifr. West, by prolonging his paraphrase of this simile, ^ves it ad- 
ditknal beauty ftom that very rircomstance, but he ought to have 
introdueeditbyMr. Fope*sownthoa^. <* Youth is a beUrayer ;** 
his oouplet preeeding the simile conveys too general a reflectioD. 

t ** I am not at all uneasy at tbe though that many men^ 
whom I never had any esteem for, are likely to enjoy this work! 
After me." Vide ibid. 

t ''The nxmung after my exit the sun will rise as bright as 
anx, the &>wers imeU as sweet, the phmts spriog as green ;** so 
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Tbe wiM wSU iMM M ehe«|^ M IhAc* s 
Bright as befine 1^ <by.«tar will appear, 
Tile fields as Teidant, and tiK ddei as clear ; 
Nor stxmns nor aooaett will 07 deon deekMCy 
Nor sigiif «n earth, nov.porleiiti in the air ; 
Unknown and siknt wiU depart m J farealh. 
Nor Natiive e'er take nodee of my death. 
Tet some there are (eve spent my rital days) 
Within whose laeasts my ton^ I wish to ndie* 
Lored in my life, lamented in my end. 
Their praise would erown me st their pieeepta mend : 
To them may these fend Itoes my name e 
Not from the Poefhot the Friend sineeve. 
ChriM Chutvhf July 4, 1737. 



yiii. 

TO MR. WEST. 

After a month's expectation of jou, and a 
fortnight's despair, at Cambridge, I am come 

far Mr*tWest cc^ies his original, bat instead af the fellowing part 
of the sentence, ''People will laugh as heartily and oMury as fm 
as they used to do," he inwru a v^ solemn idea, 

• Nor storms nor comets, See. 

jofHy peroeiTing that the eleglafi turn of his epistle would not 
admit so Indicroos a thought, as was in its place fai Mr POpe*^ 
familiar letter; so that we see, yoftng as he was, he had obtained 
the art of judiciously *?tocting; ow of the tot pnrinott of good 
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to town, and to better hopes of seeing yon. 
If fvhat you sent me last be the product of 
your melancholy, what may I not expect 
from your more cheerful hours? For by this 
time the ill-health that you complain of is (I 
hope) quite departed; though, if I were 
self-interested, I ought to wish for the con-' 
tinuance of any thing that could be the oc- 
casion of so much pleasure to me. Low 
•spirits are my true and faithful companions^ 
they get up with me, go'tP ^^^ ^M^ ^^* 
make journeys and returns as I do; nay, and 
pc^Visits, and will even aff<5ct to be jocose, 
anS-&lpce a feeble laugh with me: but most 
commonly we sit alone together, and are 
the prettiest insipid company in the world. 
However, when you come, I believe they 
must undergo the fate of all humble compa<> 
nions, and be discarded. Would I codld 
turn them to the same use that you have 
done, and make an Apollo of them* If 
they could write such verses with me, not 
hartshorn, nor spirit of amber, nor all that 
furnishes the closet of an apothecary's wi- 
dow, should persuade me to part with them; 
But, labile I write to you, I hear the bad 
news of Lady Walpole's death on Saturday 
night last. Forgive me if the thought of 
vvhat mjr poor JJoir^ce m^^si fe^} »ij t^i^t ac- 
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coant, obliges me to have done in remindkig 
you that 1 am 

Yours, &c. 

LoDdoB, Aug. S3, 17)7. 



IX. 

TQ MR. WALPOLE.'^ 

I WAS iiindered in my last, and so could not 
give you all the ^rouhle I would have done . 
The descriptiouof a road, which your coach 
wheels have so often honoured, it would be 
needless to give you: suffice it that I arrived 
safe* at ray uncle's, who is a great hunter in 
imagination; his dogs take up every chair 
in the house, so I am forced to stand at this 
present writing; and though the gout forbids 
him gallopping after them in the field, yet 
he continues still tu regalo hU ears and nose 
with their comfortable noise .and stink. He 
holds me mighty cheap, I perceive, for walk-- 
ingivhen I should ride, and reading when I 
should hunt. My comfoft amidst all "this is, 
that I have, at the distance of half « mile, 
through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar 
call it a common) all my own, atjefist as good 

* At VonilNnii in Biickiiis^bf«Mli««i * 
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as 60, for I spy no baman thing in it but my- 
self. It is a little chaos of mountains and 
precipices; mountains, it is true, that do not 
ascend much above the clouds, nor are the 
decBvities quite fo amaziog as Dover cliff; 
but just such hills as people -ivho love their 
necks as well as I do may venture to dimb, 
and crags that give the eye as much plea- 
sure as if they were more dangerous:- Both 
vale and hill are covered with most venera- 
ble beeches, and othef very reverend vege- 
tables, that, like mbsf other ancient people, 
are always dreaming out their old stories to 
the winds, 

. And as they bow thdr hoary topt relate* 
In muniraring aoands, the daxk decreet of fale; 
While ▼itioos, at poetie eyet arow, 
CVaag to each leaf and twaim on every bough. 

At the foot of one of these squats me I, (il 
penseroso) and there grow to the trunk for 
a whole morning. The timorous hare and 
sportive squirrel gambol around me Uke. 
Adam fii Paradise, before he had an Eve; 
but 1 tbink "he did not use to read Virgil, as 
I comiftonly do- there. In this situation I 
oftei; converse with my Horace, aloud too, 
that is talif Hyoil, but I do not remember 
th^ I ever heard you answer me. I beg 
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pardon for taking all the conyersation to my* 
gelf, bat it is entirely your own fault We 
have old Mr. Southern at a gentleman*8 
house a little way off, who often comes to 
Bee 09 : he is now seyenty^seven years old» 
and has almost wholly lost his memory; but 
is as agreeable as an old man can be, at least 
I persu^e myself so when I look at him, 
and think of Isabella and Oroonoko. I shall 
be in town in about three weeks. Adieu. 
SqrteiBbtr, 1737. 

X. 

TO MR. WALPOLE.* 

I sYMPAtRiZB with you in the sufferings 
which you foresee are coming upon you. 
We are both at present, I imagine, in no 
yery agreeable situatiou; for. my part 1 am 
under the misfortune of haying nothing to do, 
but it is a misfortune which, thank my stars. 
I can pretty well bear. "V ou are in a confu- 
sion of wine, and roaring, and hunting, and 
tobacco, and, heayen be praised, you too can 
pretty well bear it; while our evils -are ncr 
more, I believe we shall not much repine. 
I imagine, however, you will ratfier choose 

*ilt tlkii time with bit fhthcr It HbOfbtOQ. 
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to convei^e with the living dead, that adorn 
the walls of your apartments, than with the 
dead living that deck the middles of them; 
and prefer a ptctpre of still life to the reali- 
ties of a noisy one, and^ as I guess, will imi« 
tate what you prefer, and for an hour or two 
at noon will stick yourself up as formal as if 
you had been fixed in .your frame for these 
hundred years, with a pink or« rose in one 
hand, and a great seal ring on the oth^r* 
Your name, I assure you, has been propagat- 
. ed in these countries by a convert of yours, 
one ♦ * ♦ ; he has brought over his whole 
fiimily to you: they were before pretty good 
Whigs, but now they are absolute Walpoli- 
ans. We have hardly any body in. the par- 
ish but knows exactly the dimensions of the 
hall and saloon at Houghton, and begin to 
believe that the ^lantern is not so great a 
consumer of the fat of the land as disaffected 
persons have said: For your reputation, we 
• keep to ourselves your not hunting nor 
drinking hogan, either of which here would 
be sufficient to lajr your honour in the ^ust 
To»morrow 8e'|iB%ht1 hope to be in towa, 
and not long gfter at Cambridge. * 

I am, &c. 

, Sept* 1737. 
^ A fiiTomite dfajeetaf Toiy Mtire at tbe timek 
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XI. 

FROM MR. WEST TO MR. GRAY. 

Receiving no answer ta*iny last letter, which 
I writ above a month a§p, I must own I am 
a little uneasy. The slight shadow of you 
which I hacLin town, ha»only served to en- 
dear you to me the more. The moments I 
passed with you made a strong impression 
upon .me. I singled you out for a friend, 
and I would have you know me to be yours, 
if you deem me worthy. Alas, Gray, you 
cannot imagine bow oiiserably my time 
passes away. My health and nerves and 
spirits are, thank my stars, the very worst, 
I think, in Oxford. Four-and-twenty hours 
of pure unalloyed health together, are as un* 
known to me as the 400,000 characters in 
the Chinese vocabulary. One of my com- 
plaints has of late been so over-civil as to 
visit me regularly once a month— jam certus 
conviva. This *is a painful nervous head- 
ache, which perhaps you have sometimes 
heard me speak of before. Give me leave 
to say, I find no physic comparable to your 
letters. If, ai it is said in Ecclesiasticus, 
"Friendship be the physic cSf the jnind," 
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presci^be to me, dear Gray, as often and as 
much as you think proper, I shall be a most 
obedient patient. 

IfonegD 
Fidis itMcar medidt, oflbD&r amkif. 

I venture here to write you down a Greek 
epigram,^ which I lately turned into Latin, 
and hope you will excuse it. 

Penirieai paenmi Indentem in vaattS^ ^^ 

Inunenit Titreee limpidiu enor aqme s 
Aiggelido uit ntttar nMnbandimi e flanune t»x^ 

Credola, et amplew funui inane finnet ; 
PaoUrtim poor in dikcto peetofe^ somno 

Langnidiu, setanum landm oamponiit. 

Adieu ! I am going to my tutor's lectures 
on one Pufifendorff, a very jurisprudent au- 
thor as you shall read on a summer^s day. 
Believe me yours, &c. 

dniit Choxeh, Dee. 2, 1738. 

* Of Potidippiu. ndeAmh9UekhIi.Sttftkaikp.9n, 
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XH. 

TO Bfft. WEST. 

LiTERAS ml Faron! !* aba te denrani, tnidias- 
terting credo, accept plane mellitas, nisi forte 
qu& de aegritudine quiidaiD tuH dictum: atque 
hoc sane mibi habitam est non pauIo acer- 
bius, quod te. capitis morbo implicitum esse 
intellexi; oh morbum mihi quam odiosuhi! 
qui de industri4 id agit, ui «go in singulos 
menses, I>ii bosi, quanlts jncimditalibus or- 
barer! quam ex ammo mihi doiendum est, 
quod ' 

Salutem, mehercule, nolo, tam pampendas, 
atque amicis tam tmprobe consulas: quan- 
quam tute fortassis sstuas angnsto timite 
mundi, viaoE^ue (ot dicitur) aiectas Olj oipo, 
DOS tamen non esse tam sublimes, utpote qui 
hisce in sordibus et faece diutius paululum 
versari volumus, reminiscendum est: illae 
tusB Musae, si te ameot modo, derelinqui 

r * Mr. Gray, in all hisXatin eomporitkn», addressed to this ges- 
tfeman, caUs hiin Favonins, inaUoMn W Uie aane of WcfU 
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paulisper non nimis aegre patientur: indulge, 
amabo te, plusquam soles, corporis exercita- 
tionibus: magis te campus habeat, aprico 
magis te dedas otio, ut ne id ingenium quod 
tam cultum curas, diligenter uimis dum foves, 
*officio|ariiiQ matrum ritu, interiroas. Vide 
quasso, qaam mr^^x^ tecum agimufl, 

Si de hit pbann^cis dod satis 'lii^oet, sunt 
festiritates *er8B, suDt facetisB et risus; quos 
e^ eqaideoQ si a^hiberc nequeo, tamen ad 
jMreoipiendum (ut medicorum fere roos est) 
eerte salis sttn; id, quod poetice sub finem 
epistoliK lusisti, mifai gratissimum quidem ac- 
eidit^ adnodum Latine coctum et coDditam 
tetraatteon, Gracam tameo illam mipikkmf mk^ 
fifioe sapit: tu quod rest&t, vide, sodes, hu- 
jusce koBiinis igBcrantiani; cum, uode boc 
tibi sit depronptum, (ut fatear) prorsus 
■escio: sane ego equidem nihil in capsis re* 
perio quo tibi nHDuaaB partia soiutio 6at 
Vale, et me ut soles, amn^ 

A« D. 11 KrioML Fefaruar. 
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XIII.* 

FROM MR. WEST. 

I OUGHT to answer yoa in Latin, but I feel 1 
dare not enter the lists with you— cupiduoi) 
pater optime, yires deficiunt. Seriously, 
you write in that language with a grace and 
an Augustan urbanity, that amazes me: Your 
Greek too is perfect in. its kind. And here 
let me wonder that a man, longe Grecorum 
doctissimus, should be at a loss for the verse 
end chapter whence my epigram is t&ken. 
I am sorry 1 have not my Aldus with me, * 
that I might satisfy your curiosity; but he, 
with all my other literary folks, are left at 
Oxford, and therefore you must still rest in 
suspense. I thank you again and again for 
your medical prescription. T know very 
well that those *<risus, festivitates, et face- 
tiae" would contribute greatly to my cure, 
but then you must be my apothecary as well 
as physician, and make up the dose as well 
as direct it; send me,4herefore, an electuary 

* Tlik was written in French, Imt M I doidited ^diedier k woqU 
ttttod the test of polite eriticism, ao well as die pieeediqg woold 
of learned, I diose to translate so modi of it as Ithoosht I 
i^i Older to pieserve thechuaofcosesiKildence* 
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of these drugs, made up '^secundum artem, 
ec eris mibi magnus Apollo/' in both bis ca- 
pacities, as a god of poets and a god of phy- 
sicians. Wish me joy of leaving my college, 
and leave yours as fest as you can. I shall 
be settled at the temple very soon. * 

Dartmouth-Street, Feb. SljTrST-S. 
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TO MR. WEST. 

/ 

* Barbaras cedes aditure diecuin 
Quas E>is semper fovet inquieta, 
Lis ubi late souat, et togatum 

^stuat agmen ! 

Dulcius quanto, patulis sub ulmi 
Ho»pitae rdniis ten»ere jacentem 
Sic libris boras, teiiuique ioertes 

Fallere Musa ? 

Saepe enim curis vagor expedita 

Mente ; dum, blandam ineditans Camoenam, 

VIx malo rori, memioive serae 

Cedere nocti j 

* IdMMMe to call thi^ delicate Sapphic Ode the first original pro- 
duction of Mr. Gray^s muie ; for verses imposed either by school 
masters or tutors, ought iiot, I think, to be taken into the coiisid&' 
ation. Ahere is seldom a verse that flow well from the pen of a 
real poet if it does not flow volantaiily. 
VOL. IV. 3 
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XV. 

FROM MR. WEST. 

I RETURN you a thousand thanks for your 
elegant ode, and wish you every joy you 
wish yourself in it. — But, take my word for 
it, you will never spend so agreeable a day 
here as you describe : alas ! the sun with us 
only rises to show us the way to Westmin- 
ster-Hall. — Nor must I forget thanking you 
for your little Alcaic fragment. The optic 
Naiads are infinitely obliged to you. 

I was last week at Richmond Lodge, 
with Mr. Walpole, for two days, and dined 
with *Cardinal Fleury ; as far as my short 
sight can go, the character of his great art 
and penetration is very just, he is indeed 

NuIIi penetrRbilii astro. 

I go to-morrow to Epsom, where I shall be 
for about a month. Excuse me, I am in 
haste,t but believe me always, &c. 

August 39, 1738. 

* Sir Robert Walpoie. 

t Mr. West seems to have been, iodeed, in haste when he writ 
this letter ; else^ surely, his fine taste would have led him to have 
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XVI. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. ' 

My dear sir, I should say* Mr. Inspector 
General of the Exports and Imports ; but 
that appellation would make but an odd 
figure in conjunction with the three familiar 
monosyllables above written, for 

Mod bone eonTeniaiit nee in una sede monmtur 
Majestas et amor. 

Which is, being interpreted. Love does not 
live at the Custom-house ; however, by 
what style, title, or denomination soever 
you choose to be dignified or distinguished 
hereafter, these three words will stick by 
you like a bur, and you can no more get 
quit of these and your christian name than 
St. Anthony could of his pig. My motions 
at present (which you are pleased to ask 

been more proAue in his praise of the Alcaic fragment. He might 
(I dunk) have Mdd, without paying too extravagant a compliment 
to Mr. Gray*i genius, that no poet of the Augustan age erex pro- 
duced four m<ne perfect lines, or what would sooner impose upon 
the beftt critic, as being a genuine ancient composition 

* Mr. Walpole was just named to that post, which he exchange 
M«i after for that of Usher of the Exchequer. 
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after) are much like those of a pendulum or 
(*Dr. Longically speaking) oscillatory. I 
swing from chapel or hall home, or from 
home to chapel or hall. All the strange in- 
cidents that happen in my journeys and re- 
turns 1 shall be sure to acquaint you with ; 
the most wonderful is, that it now rains ex- 
ceedingly, this has refreshed thej prospect, 
as the way for the most part lies between 
green fields on either hand, terminated with 
buildings at some distance, castles, I pre- 
sume, and of great antiquity. The roads are 
very good, being, as I suspect, the works of 
Julius Caesar's army, for they still preserve, 
in many places, the appearance of a pave- 
ment in pretty good repair, and, if they were 
not so near home, might perhaps be as 
much admired as the Via Appia ; there are 
at present several rivulets to be crossed, 
and which serve to enliven the view all 
around. The country is exceeding fruitful 
in ravens and such black cattle ; but, not to 
tire you with my travels, I abruptly con- 
clude. 

Yours, &c. 

August, 1738. 

* Dr. Long, the master of Pembroke-Hall, at ^s time read lec> 
ture> in experimental philosophy. 

t All that follows, is a humorously hypeiholie description of the 
c|uadrangle of Peter-House. 
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XVII. 

TO MR. WEST. 

I AM coming away all so fast, and leaving 
behind me, without the least remorse, all 
the beauties of Sturbridge Fair. Its white 
bears may roar, its apes may wring their 
hands, and crocodiles cry their eyes out, all's 
one for that; I shall not once visit them, nor 
so much as take my leave. The university 
has published a severe edict against schis- 
matical congregations, and created half a 
dozen new little procterlings to see its orders 
executed, being under mighty apprehensions 
lest *Henley and his gilt tub should come to 
the fair and seduce their young ones : but 
their pains are to small purpose, for lo, after 
all, he is not coming. 

1 am at this instant in the very agonies of 
leaving college, and would not wish the 
worst of my enemies a worse situatioiT. If 
you knew the dust, the old boxes, the bed- 
steads, and tutors that are about my ears, you 
would look upon this letter as a great effort 
of my resolution and unconcernedness in the 

• Omtor HeDlej. 
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midst of evils. I fill up my paper with a 
lo^se sort of version of that scene in Pastor 
Fido that begins, Care selve beati.* 

Sept. 1738. 

XVIII. 

FROM MR. VITEST. 

I THANK you again and again for your two 
last most agreeable letters. They could not 
Lave come more a-propos; I was without 
any books to divert me, and they supplied 
the want of every thing: I made them my 
classics in the country; they were my Ho- 
race and Tibullus — ^Non ita loquor ass^ntandi 
causil, ut probe nosti si me noris, verum 
quia sic mea est sententia. I am but just 
come to town, and, to show you my esteem 
of your favours, I venture to send you by 
the penny-post, to your father's, what you 
will find on the next page; I hope it will 
reach you soon after your arrival, your 
boxes out of the waggon, yourself out of the 
coach, and tutors out of your memory. 

Adieu, we shall -see one another, I hope, 
to-morrow. 

* This Latin TenioB is extremely elegiac, '^bot as it is mily a 
version I do not inset it. ^ 
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ELEGIA. 

Qaod mihi tarn gratae niisistt dona Caracense, 

Qiialia Menalius Pan Deus ipse velit, 
Arap]H*tor te, Graie, et toto cwde rrpotoo^ 

Oh.desidtriara jam nimis usque raeum ! 
Et miUi rtira jilacent, et me quoque saepe Tolentem 

Daxerunt Dryades per sua prata Dese ; 
Sknbi lyinpha fugit liquido pede, sive virentera. 

Magna decus nemoris, quercas opacat humum : 
Illuo maiie novo ragor, illuc vespere seio, 

Bt. noto ut jacui gramine, nota cano. 
Nee nostrse i^rmnant dirioam AmarylUda silrse: 

Ah, si desit Amor, nil mihi rura plactoit. 
niejogis habitat Deus« ille in vallihus imis, 

Regnat et in Coelis, r^;nat et Oceauo ; 
nie gregem taurosque doraat ; ^vique leonem 

Serainit ; ille feros, ultus Adonin, apros : 
Quin et fervor amore nemus, ramoque sub omni 

Conoentu tremolo phirima gaudet avis. 
Dune etiam in silvit ag^tant connulna plantse. 

Dura etiam et fertor saxa animasse Venus. 
Durior et saxia, et robore durior ille est, 

Sinoero siquis pectinne amare vetat : 
N<H) illi in manibqs sanctum deponere pignus, 

Non illi arcanum cor aperire velim ; 
Nescit amicitias, teneros qui nescit amorea: 

Ah I si nulla Venus, nil mihi rdm placent* 
Jde licet a patria kmge in tdlure jufaorent 

Externa positum duoere Fata dies ; 
Si vultus modo amatus adesset, non ^|o ctmtra 

PtOTKrem magoot voce querente Deti* 
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At dulei in Kremio euianim oMiTia doeaa 
Nil c<ipa«m pneter pooe plaeere mec ; 
' Nee hoDA fortuuae aspiciens, iieque mimeni regom, 
nia intn optarem fanidua can moci. 
Sep. 17, 1738. 



Mr. Oray eontimied at his father's house in Conihil] till ibt 
March following, in which interml Mr. Walpole, being disinelin- 
«d to enter so early iuto parliament, prevailed on sir Robert Wal- 
pole to permit him to tp> abroad, and on Mr. Gray to be the com. 
panion of his travels. The correspoiide^^ce is defective towards 
the end of his travels, and includes no description either of Venioc 
or its territory ; the last placet which Mr. Oray visited : a defect 
whidi was occasioned by an anfortonate disagreement between him 
and Mr Walpole, and ended in their separation at Regsio. Mr. 
Gray went befwe him to Venice ; and staying there only till he 
oould find means of returning to England, he made the best of his 
way home, repassing the Alps, and following almost the tame 
route through France by which he had before gone to Italy. 



XIX. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Amiens, April 1, N. S. 1739. 

As we made but a very short journey to- 
day, and came to our inn early, I sit down 
to give you some account of our expedition. 
On the 29th (according to the style here) 
we left Dover at twelve at noon, and with a 
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pretty brisk gale, which pleased every body 
mighty well, except myself, who was ex- 
tremely sick the whole time; we reached 
Calais by ^ve: the weather changed, and it 
began to snow hard the minute we got into 
the harbour, where we took the boat, and 
soon landed. Calais is an exceeding old, but 
very pretty town, and we hardly saw any 
thing there that was not so new and so dif- 
ferent from England, that it surprised us 
agreeably. We went the next morning to 
the great church, and were at high mass (it 
being Easter Monday). We saw also the 
Convent of the Capuchins, and the nuns of 
St. Dominic; with these last we held much 
conversation, especially with an English nun, 
a Mrs. Davis, of whose work I sent you, by 
the return of the pacquct, a letter-case to 
remember her by. In the afternoon we took 
a post chaise (it still snowing very hard) for 
Boulogne, which was only eighteen miles 
further. This chaise is a strange sort of 
conveyance, of much greater use than beau- 
ty, resembling an ill-shaped chariot, only 
with the door opening before instead of the 
side; three horses draw it, one between the 
shafts, and the other two on each side, on 
one. of which the postillion rides, and drives 
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too.* This vehicle will, upon occasion, go 
fourscore miles a day, but Mr. Walpole, be- 
ing in no hurry, chooses to make easy jour- 
neys of it, and they are easy ones indeed; 
for the motion is much like that of a sedan; 
we go about six miles an hour, and com- 
monly change horses at the end of it. It is 
true they are no very graceful steeds, but 
they go well, and through roads which they 
say are bad for France, but -to me they seem 
gravel walks and bowling-greens; in short, 
it would be the finest travelling in the world, 
were it not for the inns, which are mostly 
terrible places indeed. But to describe our 
progress somewhat more regularly, we came 
into Boulogne when it was almost dark, and 
went out pretty early on Tuesday morning; 
80 that all I can say about it is, that it is a 
large, old, fortified town, with more English 
in it than French. On Tuesday we were to 
go to Abbeville, seventeen leagues, or fifty- 
one short English miles; but by the way we 
dined at Montreuil, much to our hearts' con- 
tent, on stinking mutton cutlets, addled eggs, 
and ditch water. Madame the hostess made 
her appearance in long lappets of bone lace, 
and a sack of linsey-woolsey. We supped 

• This was before the introduction of post-chaises here, or it 
v»«1d B«thaT« appeared a cinumstaBM wortbj Dotiee. 
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and lodged pretty well at Abbeville, and had 
time to see a little of it before we came out 
this morning. There are seventeen con- 
vents in it,^ out of which we saw the chapels 
of the Minims and the Carmelite nuns. We 
are now come further thirty miles to Amiens, 
the chief city of the province of Picardy. 
We have seen the cathedral, which is just 
what that of Canterbury must have been be- 
fore the reformation. It is about the same 
size, a huge Gothic building, beset on the 
outside with thousands of small statues, and 
within adorned with beautiful painted win- 
dows, and a vast number of chapels, dressed 
out in all their finery of altar-pieces, em- 
broidery, gilding, and marble. Over the 
high altar are ^preserved, in a very large 
wrought shrine of massy gold, the relics of 
St. Firmin, their patron saint. We went 
also to the «hapels of the Jesuit, and Ursu- 
line nuns, the latter of which is very richly 
adorned. To-morrow we shall lie at Cler- 
mont, and next day reach Paris. The coun- 
try we have passed through hitherto has 
been fl,at, open, but agreeably diversified 
with villages, fields well-cultivated, and little 
rivers. On every hillock is a windmill, a 
crucifix, oi; a Virgin Mary dressed in flowers, 
and a sarcenet robe; one sees not m^ny peo- 
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p]e or carriages cm the road; now and thea 
indeed you meet a strolling friar, a country- 
man with his great muff, or a woman riding 
astride on a little ass, with short petticoats, 
and a great head-dress of blue wool. * * * 



XX. 

TO M R. WEST. 

Fttrif, April IS, 1730. 

^NFiN done me voici a Paris. Mr. Walpole 
is gone out to supper at lord Conway's, and 
here I remain alone, though invited too. 
Do not think I make a merit of writing to 
you preferably to a good supper; for these 
three days we have been here, ha?Te ac- 
tually given me an aversion to eating in gen- 
eral. If hunger be the bfest sauce to meat, 
the French are certainly the worst cooks in 
the world; for what tables we have seen 
have been so delicately served, and so pro- 
fysely, that, after rising from one of them, 
one imagines jt impossible ever to eat again. 
And now, if I tell you all I have in my head, 
you will believe me mad; mais n'importe, 
courage, allona! for if I wait tilU my head 
grow clear and settle a little, you may stay 
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JoDg enough for a letter. Six days have we 
been coming hither, which other people do 
in two: they have not been disagreeable 
ones; through a fine, open country, admira- 
ble roads, and in an easy conveyance; the 
inns not absolutely intolerable, and images 
quite unusual presenting themselves on all 
hands. At Amiens we saw the fine cathedral, 
and eat patd de perdix; passed through the 
park of Chantilly by the duke of Bourbon's 
palace, which we only beheld as we passed; 
broke down at Lausarche; stopped at St. 
Denis, saw all the beautiful monuments- of 
the kings of France, and the vast treasures 
of the abbey, rubies, jind emeralds ' big as 
small eggs, crucifixes and vows, crowns and 
reliquaires, of inestimable value; but 'oT all 
their curiosities the thing the most to otY 
tastes, and which they indeed do the justice 
to esteem the glory of their collection, was 
a vase of an entire onyx, measuring^ least 
five inches over, three deep, and of great 
thickness. It is at lea^ two thousand years 
old, the beauty of the stone and the sculpture 
upon it (representing the mysteries of Bac- 
chus) beyond expression admirable; we have 
dreamed of it ever since. The j«lly old Bene- 
dictine, that showed us the treasures had in 
his youth been ten years a soldier; 1^ laugh- 
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ed at all the relics, was very full of stories, 
and mighty obliging. On Saturday evening 
we got to Paris, and were driving through 
the streets a long while before we knew 
where we were. The minute we came, 
voila Milors Holdernesse,- Conwigr, and his 
brother; all stayed supper, and till two 
o'clock in the iworning, for here nobody ever 
' sleeps; it is not the way. Next day go to 
dine, at my lord Holdernesse's, there was 
the Abb€ Prevot, anthor of the Cleveland, 
and several other pieces much esteemed: 
th# rest were English. At night we went to 
the Paadore^ a spectacle literally, for it js 
nothingTOut a beautiful piece of machinery 
of three scenes. The first* rep resents the 
cha^s, and by degrees the separation of the 
•i^ments: the second, the temple of Jupiter, 
an4 the giving of the box to Pandora: the 
third, the opening of the box, and all the 
mischi#fs that ensued. An absurd design, 
but executed in the highest perfection, and 
that in one of the ^tinest fheatres in the 
world; it is the grande salle des machines in 
fhe palais des Tuilleries. Next day dined 
at lord Waldegrave's: then to the opera. 
Imagine to yi^rself for the drama four acts* 

* The French opera has only three acta, but often a prologue on 
a Afieroit flftbject, which (as Mr. Walpole informs me, who saw it 
at the same time) was the case ia this tot repiesentaUon. 
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entirely unconnected with ^ach other, each 
fonnded on some little history, skilfully 
taken out of an ancient author, e g. Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, &c. and with great address 
converted into a French piece of gallantry. 
For in^t^Oce, that which I saw, called the 
Ballet le k Pais, had its first act built upon 
the story of Nireus. Homer having said 
that he was the handsomest man of his time, 
the poet, imagining such a one could not 
want a mistress, has given him one. These 
two come in and sing sentiment in lamentable 
strains, neither air nor recitative; onl^ to 
one's great joy, they are evtfry i|pw and 
then interrupted by a dance, or (to one's 
great sorrow) by a chorus that borders the 
stage from one end to the bther, and screams, 
past all power of simile to represent. T||t 
second act was Baucis and Philemon. Baticis 
is a beautiful young shepherdess, and Phile- 
mon her swain. Jupiter falls in lor* .with 
her, but nothing will prevail upon her; so it 
is all mighty well, and the chorus sing and 
dance the praises of Constancy. The two 
other acts were about Iphis and lanthe, and 
the judgment of Paris. Imagine, I say, all 
this transacted by cracked voices, trilling di- 
visions upon two notes and a half, accompa- 
nied by an orchestra of hum8trumS| and a 
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. whole house more attentive than if Farinelli 
suDg, and you will almost hav^ formed a just 
DOtioD of the thing. Our astonishnient at 
their absurdity you can never conceive; we 
had enough to do to express it by screaming 
an hour louder than the whole dramatis per- 
sons. We have ako seen twice the Come- 
dieTran^oise; first, the Mahomet Second, a 
tragedy that has had a great run of late; and 
the thing itself does not want its beauties, but 
the actors are beyond measure delightful. 
Mademoiselle Gaussin (M. Voltaire's Zara) 
ba»with a charming (though little) person 
the mos^ pathetic tone of voice, the finest 
expression in her face, and most proper ac- 
tion imaginable. There is also a Dufrene, 
who did the chief character, a handsome man 
aod a prodigious fine actor. The secottd 
we saw was the Philosophe mari^, and here 
they performed as well in comedy; there is 
a Mad«moise]|e Qjuinault, somewhat in Mrs. 
Clive's way, and a Monsieur Grandval, in 
the nature of Wilks, who is the genteelest 
thing in the world. 1* here are several more 
would be much admired in England, and 
many (whom we have not seen) much cele- 
brated here. Great part of our time is 
spent in seeing churches and palaces full of 
fine pictures, &c. the quarter of which is 
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not yet exhausted. For my part, I could 
entertain myself this month merely with 
the common streets and the people in 
them. * * * 



XXI. 

TO MR. WEST. 

FMis, May 33, 1739. 

After the little particulars aforesaid 1 should 
have proceeded to a journal of our transac- 
tions for this week past, should have carried 
you post from hence to Versailles, hurried 
you through the gardens to Trianon, hack 
again to Paris, so away to Chantilly. But 
the fatigue is perhaps more than you can 
bear, and moreover I think 1 have reason to 
stomach your last piece of gravity. Sup- 
posing you were in your soberest mood I 
am sorry you should think me capable of 
ever being cio dissip^, so evapor^, as not to 
be in a condition of relishing any thiog you 
could say to me. And now, if you have a 
mind to make your peace with me, arouse ye 
from your megrims and your melancholies, 
and (for exercise is good for you) throw 
aw^ your night-cap, call for your jack- 
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boots, and set out with me^ last Saturdaj 

eveaing, for Versailles and so at eight 

o'clock, passing through a road speckled 
with vines, and villas, and hares, and par- 
tridges, we arrive at the great avenue, 
flanked on either hand with a double row of 
trees about half a mile long, and with the 
palace itself to terminate the view; facing 
which, on each side of jou, is placed a semi- 
circle of very handsome . buildings, which 
form the stables. 'These we will not enter 
into, because you know we are no jockies. 
Well! and is this the great front of Ver- 
sailles? What a huge heap of littleness! it 
is composed, as it were, of three courts, all 
open to (he eye at once, and gradually di- 
minishing till you come to the royal apart- 
ments, which on this side present but half a 
dozen windows and a balcony. This last is 
all that can be called a front, for the rest is 
only great wings. The hue of all this mass 
is black, dirty sed, and yellow; the first pro- 
ceeding from stone changed by age; the 
second, from a mixture of brick; and the 
last, from a profusion of tarnished gilding. 
You cannot see a more disagreeable tout- 
ensemble; and, to finish the matter, it is all 
stuck over in many places with small busts 
of a tawny hue between every two windows. 
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We pass through this to go into the garden, 
and here the case is indeed altered; nothing 
can be vaster and more magnificent than the 
back front; before it a very spacious terrace 
spreads itself, adorned \fith tveo large basins; 
these are bordered and lined (as most of the 
others) with white marble, with hand- 
some statues of brtiuze reclined on their 
edges. From hence you descend a huge 
flight of steps into a semi-circle formed by 
woods, that are cut all round into niches, 
which are filled with beautiful copies of all 
the famous antique statues in white marble. 
Just in the midst is the basin of Latona; 
she and her children are standing on the top 
of a rock in the middle, on the sides of 
which are the peasants, some half, some 
totally changed into frogs, all which throw 
out water at her in great plenty. From this 
place runs on the great alley, which brings 
you into a complete round, where is th^. 
basin of Apollo, the bi^est in the gardens. 
He is rising in his car out of the water, sur- 
rounded by nymphs and tritons; all in bronze, 
and finely executed; and these, as they 
play, raise a perfect storm about him: be- 
yond this is the great canal, a prodigious 
long piece of water, that terminates the 
whole. All this you have jit one coup d'ceil 
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in enteriog the gardeo, which is truly great. 
I cannot say as much of the general taste of 
the place; every thing you behold savours 
too much of art; all is forced, all is con- 
strained about you; statues and vases sowed 
every where without distinction; sugar- 
loaves and minced-pies of yew; scrawl- 
work of box, and little squirting jets- d'eaa, 
besides a great sameness in the walks, cannot 
help striking one at first sight, not to men* 
tion the silliest of labyrinths, an^ all JSsop's 
fables in water; since these were designed 
in usum Delphini only. Here then we walk by 
moonlight, and hear the ladies and the night- 
ingales sing. Next morning, being Whitsun- 
day, make ready to go to the Installation of 
nine knights du Saint Esprit, Cambis is one:^ 
high mans celebrated with music, great 
crowd, much incense, king, queen, dauphin, 
mesdames, cardinals, and court! knights ar- 
rayed by his majesty; reverences before the 
altar, not bows, but curtsies; stiff haras; 
much tittering among the ladies; trumpets, 
kettle-drums, and fifes. My dear West, I 
am vastly delighted with Trianon, all of us 
with Chantilly; if you would know why, you 

*The Conite de Cfunbia was lately retnned fima hii BmbMiy 
in England. 
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must have patience, for I caa hold my pen 
no longer, except to teli you that I saw Bri- 
tannicas last nieht; ail the characters, par- 
ticularly Agrippina and Nero, done to per- 
fection; to-morrow Phaedra and Hippolytus. 
We are making you a little hundle of petite 
pieces; there is nothing in them, but they 
are acting at present; there are two Cre- 
billon's -Letters, and Amiisemens sur le Ian- 
gage des B^tes, said to be of one Bougeant, 
a Jesuit; tbey are both esteemed, and lately 
come out. This day se'nuight we go to 
Rheims. 



XXII. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Rketmt, Jane t1, K. 8. 17M. 

We have now been settled almost three 
weeks in this city , which is more considera- 
ble upon account of its size and antiquity, 
than from the number of its inhabitants, or 
any advantages of commerce. There is 
little in it worth a stranger's curiosity, be- 
sides the cathedral church, which is a vast 
Gt>thic building of a surprising beauty and 
lightness, all covered over with a profusion 
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of little statues, and other ornaments. It is 
here the kings of France are crowned hy the 
archbishop of Rheims, who is the first peep, 
and the primate of the kingdom. The holy 
vessel made use of on that occasion, which 
contains the oil, is kept in the church of 
St. Nicasius hard by, and is believed to 
have been brought by an angel from heaven 
at the coronation of Clovis, the first Chris- 
tian king. The streets in general have but 
a melancholy aspect, the houses all old; the 
public walks run along the side of a great 
moat under the ramparts, where one hears 
a continual croaking of frogs; the country 
round about is one great plain covered with 
vines, which at this time of the year afford 
no very pleasing prospect, as being not 
above a foot high. What pleasures the 
place denies to the 'sight, it makes up to the 
palate; since you have nothing to drink but 
the best champaigne in the world, and all 
sorts of provisions equally good. As to 
other pleasures, there is not that freedom of 
conversation among the people of fashion 
here, that one sees in other parts of France;, 
for though they are not very numerous in 
this place, and consequently must live a good 
deal together, yet they never come to any 
great familiarity wmi one another. As my 
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lord Conway had spent a good part of his 
time among them, his brother, and we with 
him^ were soon introduced into all their as- 
semblies.. As soon as you enter, the lady of 
the house presents each of you a card, and 
ofiers you a party at quadrille; you sit down, 
and play forty deals without intermission, 
excepting one quarter of an hour, when 
every body rises to eat of what they call the 
guuter, which supplies the place of our tea, 
and is a service of wine, fruits, cream, sweet- 
meats, crawfish, and cheese. People take 
what they like, and sit down again to play; 
after that, they make little parties to go to 
the walks together, and then all the com- 
pany retire to their separate habitations. 
Very seldom any suppers or dinners are 
given; and this is the manner they live 
among one another; not so much out of any 
aversion they have to pleasure, as out of a 
sort of formality they have contracted by not 
being much frequented by people who have 
lived at Paris. ^ It is sure they do not hate 
gayety any more than the rest of their coun- 
try-people, and can enter into diversions, 
that are once proposed, with a good grace 
enough; for instance, the other evening we 
happened to be got together in a company of 
eighteen people, men and women of the 
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best fashion here, at a garden in the. town, 
to walk; when one of the ladies bethought 
herself of asking, why should a<>t we «up 
here? Immediately the cloth was had by the 
side of a fountain under the trees, and a very 
elegant supper served up: after which ano- 
ther said, Coflie, let us sing; and directly 
began herself. From singing we insensibly 
fell to dancing, and singing in a round: when 
somebody mentioned the violins, and imme- 
diately a co^npany of them was ordered. 
Minuets were begun in the open air, and 
then some country -dances, which held till 
four o'clock next morning; at which hour 
the gayest lady there proposed, that such as 
were ffreary should get into their coaches, 
and the rest of them should dance before 
them with the music in the van; and in this 
manner we paraded through aU the princi- 
pal streets of the rity and waked every 
body in it. Mr. Walpole had a mind to make 
a custom of the thing, and would have given 
a ball in the same manner eext week, but 
the women did not come into it; so 1 believe 
it will drop, and they will return to their 
dull cards, and usual formalities. We are 
not to stay above a month longer here, and 
shall then go to Dijon, the chief city of Bur- 
gundy, a very splendid and a very gay town; 
at least such is the present design. 
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XXIII. 



TO HIS FATHER. 



DyoOrMdAj, a^C 11, N. S. 1799. 

We haye made three dbort days' journey of 
it from Rheims hither, where we arrived 
the night before last. The road we ba?e 
passed thro'ugh has been extremely agreea- 
ble: it runs through the most fertile part of 
Champaigne by the side of the river Marne, 
with a chain of hills on each hand at some 
distance, entirely covered with woods and 
vineyards, and every now and then the 
ruins of some old castle on their tops: we 
lay at St. Dizier the first night, and at 
Langres the second, and got hither the next 
evening time enough to have a full view of 
this city in entering it. It lies in a very 
extensive plain covered with vines and corn, 
and consequently is plentifully supplied with 
both. I needm>t tell you that it is the chief 
city of Burgufflfy, nor that it is of great an- 
tiquity; considering which one should ima- 
gine it ou^bt to. be larger than one finds it. 
However, what it wants in extent is made 
up in beauty and cleanlinessf and in rich 
convents and churchei, most ot which we 
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have seen. The palace of the States is a 
magnificent new building, where the duke of 
Bourbon is lodged when he cmnes every 
three years to hold that assembly, as gover- 
nor ojf the province. A quarter of a mile 
out of the town is a famous abbey of Carthur 
sians, which we are just returned from see- 
ing. In their chapel are the tombs of the 
ancient dukes of Burgundy, that were so 
powerful, till, at the death of Charles the 
Bold, the last of them, this part of his domi- 
nions was united by Louis XI. to the crown 
of France. *To-morroW we are to pay a 
visit to the abbot of the Cistercians, who 
lives a few leagues off, and who uses to re- 
ceive all strangers with great civility; his 
abbey is one of the richest in the kingdom; 
h^ keeps open house always, and lives with 
great magnificence. We have seen enough 
of this town already, to make us regret the 
time we spent at Rheims; it is full of peo- 
ple of condition, who seem to foi-m a much 
more agreeable society thgo we found in 
Champaigne; but as we shall stay here but 
two or three days longer, it is not worth 
while to be introduced into their houses. 
On Monday or Tuesday we are to set out 
for Lyons, which is two days' journey dis- 
tant, and from thence you shall hear again 
from me. 
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XXIV. 

TO MR. WEST. 

, LyoiM, Sept. 18, N. S. 17M. 

ScAVEz vous bien, mon cher ami, que je 
Yous hais, que je vous de teste? voila des 
teirmes qd peu fortes; and that will save 
me, upon a just computation, a page of pa- 
per and six drops of ink; which, if I con6n- 
ed o^jself to reproaches of a more mode- 
rate natcrre, I should be obliged to emploj 
in using you according to your deseils. 
What! to let any body reside three months 
at Rheims, and write but once to them? 
Please to consult Tully de Amicit. page 6, 
line 25, and you will find it said in express 
terms, '* Ad amicum inter Remos relegatum 
mense uno quinquies scriptum esto;** noth- 
ing more plain, or less liable to false inter- 
pretations. Now because, I suppose, it will 
give you pain to know we are in being, I 
take this opportunity to tell you that we are 
at the ancient and celebrated Lugdunum, a 
city situated upon the confluence of the 
Rhone and Saone (Arar, I should say) two 
people, who, though of tempers extremely 
unlike, think fit t9 join hands here, and make 
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a little party to travel to the MediterraneaD 
in compaDy: the lady comes gliding along 
through the fruitful plains of Burgundy » in- 
credibili lenitate, ita ut oculis in utram par- 
tem fluit judicari non possit; the gentleman 
runs all rough and roaring down from the 
mountains of Switzerland to meet her; and 
with all her soft airs she likes him never the 
worse: she goes through the middle of the 
city in state, and he passes incog, without 
the walls, but waits for her a little below. 
The houses here are so high, and the streets 
so narrow, as would be sufficient to render 
Lyons the dismallest place in the world; but 
the number of people, and the face of com- 
merce diffused about it, are, at least, as suffi- 
cient to make it the liveliest. Between 
these two sufficiencies, you wiU be in doubt 
what to think of it; so we shall leave the 
city, and proceed to its environs, which are 
beautiful beyond expression: it is surrounded 
with mountains, and those mountains all be- 
dropped and bespeckled with houses, gar- 
dens, and plantations of the rich Bourgeois, 
who have from thence a prospect of the 
city in the vale below on one hand, on the 
other the rich plains of the Lyonnois, with 
the rivers winding among them, and the 
Alps, with the mountains of Dauphin^, to 
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bound the view. ^ All yesterday moming we 
were hasied io climbing up Mount Four- 
vie re, wbere the ancient city stood perched 
at such a height, that nothing but the hopes 
of gain could certainly ever persuade their 
neighbours to pay them a visit. Here are 
the 4;uins of the emperors' palaces, that re- 
sided here, that is to say, Augustus and Se* 
verus: they consist in nothing but great 
masses of old wall, that have only their qua- 
lity to make them respected. In a vineyard 
of the Minims are remains of a theatre; the 
fathers, whom they belong to, hold them in 
no esteem at all, and would have showed nt 
their sacristy and chapel instead of them. 
The Ursuline Nuns have in their garden 
some Roman baths, but we having the mis- 
fortune to be men, and heretics, they did not 
think proper to admit us. Hard by are 
eight arches of a most magnificent aqueduct, 
said to be erected by Antony, when his le- 
gions were quartered here: there are many 

' other parts of it dispersed up and down the 
country, for it brought the water from a 
^ver many leagues off in La Forez. Here 
are remains too of Agrippa^s seven grei^ 

* roads which met at Lyons; in some places 
they lie twelve feet deep fn the ground. 
In short, a thoii|ftnd matters that you ebaU 
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DOt kDOW, till you give me a description of 
the Pais de Tombridge, and the effect its 
waters have upon you. 



XXV. 

FROM MR. WEST. 

Temple, Sept. 88, 1730. 

If wishes could turn to realities, I would 
fling down my law books, and sup with you 
to-night. But, ala^ ! here I am doomed to 
^x, i\hile you are fluttering from city to city, 
and enjoying all the pleasures which a gay 
climate can afford. It is out of the power of 
my heart to envy your good fortune, yet I 
cannot help indulging a few natural desires; 
as for example, to take a walk with you on 
the banks of the Rhone, and to be cUmbing 
up mount Fourviere; 

Jam mens pnetrepidaiu aret mgari : 
Jam leti studio pedes ^gescunt. 

However, so long as I am not deprived tf 
your correspondence, so long shall I always . 
find some pleasure in being at home. And, 
setting all vain curiosity aside, when the fit 
is over, and my reason begins to come to 
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herself, I have several other powerful mo- 
tives which might easily cure me of my rest- 
less inclinatioDS. AmQQgst these, my mo- 
ther's ill state of heakh is Dot the least, 
which was the reason of our goiog to Tun- 
hridge; so that you cannot expect much 
description or amusement from thence. Nor 
indeed is there much room for eitiier; for 
all diversions there may be reduced to two 
articles, gaming and going to church. They 
were pleased to publish certain Tunbrigiaiia 
this season; but such ana! 1 believe there 
were never so many vile little verses put 
together before. So much for Tunbriige. 
London affords me as little to say. What I 
/io huge a town as London ? Yes, consider 
only how I live in that town. 1 never go 
into the gay or high world, and consequendy. 
receive nothing froip thence to brighten my 
imagination. The busy world 1 leave to the 
busy; and am resolved never to talk politics 
till I can act at • the same time. To tell old 
stories, or prate of old books, seems a little 
musty; and toujours chapon bouilli, woti't 
^. However, for want of better fare, take 
.another little mouthful of my poetry. 

O joBmintauin comev quietis I 
Qiue feie egiotum loUta e« lenre 
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Fwtin,ett 

t^uid canes? qnuito Lym die funic 
Oeadei, qaando hae icdaoem aodalaa 
Obuidam* gftudere nmal ndefaii 
Meqvefuboiabni? 

XXVI. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Lyons, Oct. 13, N. S. 1739. 

It is now almost five weeks since I lefl Di- 
jon, one of the gayest and most agreeable 
little cities of France, for Lyons, its re- 
verse in all these particulars. It is thft 
second in the kingdom in bigness and rank; 
• the streets excessively narrow and nasty; 
the houses immensely high. and lai^e; (that, 
for instance, where we are lodged, has twen- 
ty-five rooms on a floor, and that for five 
stories); it swarms with inhabitants like 
Paris itself, but chiefly a mercantile people, 
too much given up to commerce to £nink of 
their own, much less of a stranger's diver- 
sions. We have no acquaintance in the town,* 

* He gbes Mr. Gny die name of Glaneiat trtquamidy ib kk 
iMtiu Tcne, «i Ifr. Onqr calls kirn FaTioiiia. 
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but such English as happen to be passing 
throufh here, in their way to Italy and the 
south, which at present happen to be near 
thirty in number. It is <i fortnight dince we 
set out from hence upon a little excursion to 
Geneva, We took the longest road, which 
lies through Savoy, on purpose to see a fa- 
mous monastery, called the Grande Char- 
treuse, and had no reason to think our time 
lost. After having travelled seven days very 
slow (for we did not change horses, it being 
impossible for a chaise to go post in these 
roads) we arrived at a little village among 
the mountains of Savoy; called Echelles; 
from thence we proceeded on horses, who 
are used to the way, to the mountain of the 
Chartreuse. It is six miles to the top; the 
road runs winding up it, commonly not six 
feet broad; on one hand is the rock, with 
woods of pine-trees hanging over head; on 
the other a monstrous precipice, almost per- 
pendicular, at the bottom of which rolls a 
torrent, that sometimes tumbling among the 
fragments of stone that have fallen from on 
high, and sometimes precipitating itself down 
vast descents with a noise like thunder, 
which is still made greater by the echo from 
the mountains on each side, concurs to form 
one of the most solemn, the most romantic, 
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and the most astonishing scenes I ever be* 
held. Add to this the strange yie^n made 
by the crags and cliffs on the other hand; the 
cascades that in many places throw them- 
selves from the very summit down into the 
vale, and the river below; and many other 
particulars impossible to describe; you will 
conclude we had no occasion to repent oar 
pains. This place St Bruno chose to retire 
to, and upon its very top founded the afore- 
said convent, which is the superior of the 
whole order. When we came there, the 
two fathers, who are commissioned to enter- 
tain strangers (for the rest must neither 
speak one to another, nor to any one else), 
received us very kindly; and set before us 
a repast of dried fish, eggs, butter, and fruits, 
all excellent in their kind, and extremely 
neat. They pressed us to spend the night 
there, and to stay some days with them; but 
this we could not do, so they led us about 
their house, which is, you must think, like 
a little city; for there are 100 fathers, be- 
sides 300 servants, that make their clothes, 
grind their corn, press their wine, and do 
every thing among themselves. The whole 
is quite orderly and simple; nothing of finery, 
but the wonderful decency, and the strange 
situation, more than supply the place of it* 
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lo the evening we descended bj the same 
way, passing through many clouds that were 
then forming themselves on the mountain's 
side. Next day we continued our journey 
by Chamberry, which, though the chief city 
of the duchy, and residence of the king of 
Sardinia, when he comes into this part of his 
dominions, makes but a very mean and insig- 
nificant appearance; we lay at Aix, once fa* 
moQS for its hot baths, and the next night at 
AnHecy; the day after, by noon, we got to 
Geneva. I have not time to say any thing 
about it, nor of our solitary journey back 
again. * * * 



XXVII. 

TO HIS FATHER. 

Lyons, Get. Stf, N. S. 1739. 

In my last I gave you the particulars of our 
little journey to Geneva: I have only to add, 
that we stayed about a week, in order to see 
Mr. Conway settled there. I do not wonder 
so many English choose it for their resi- 
dence; the city is very small, neat, prettily 
built, and extremely populous; the Rhone 
runs through the middle of it, and it is sur 
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rounded with new fortificatiops, that give it 
a military compact air; which, joinedto the 
happy, lively countenances of the inhabitants, 
and an exact discipline always as strictly ob- 
served as in time of war, makes the little 
republic appear a match for a much greater 
power; though perhaps Geneva, and all that 
belongs to it, are not of equal extent with 
Windsor and its two parks. To one that has 
passed through Savoy, as we did, nothing 
can be more striking than the contrast, as 
soon as he approaches the town. Near the 
gates of Geneva runs the torrent Arve, which 
separates it from the king of Sardinia's do- 
minions; on the other side of it lies a coun- 
try naturally, indeed, fine and fertile; but 
you meet with nothing in it but meager, rag- 
ged, bare-footed peasants, with their child- 
ren, in extreme misery and nastiness: and 
even of these no great numbers. You no 
sooner have crossed the stream I have men- 
tioned, but poverty is no more; not a beggar, 
hardly a discontented face to be seen ; nu- 
merous, and well-dressed people swarming on 
the ramparts; drums beating, soldiers, well- 
clothed and armed, exercising; and folks, 
with business in their looks, hurrying to and 
fro; all contribute to make any person, who 
is not blind, sensible what a difference there 
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18 between the two goveroments, that are the 
causes of one view and the other. The 
beautiful lake, at one end of which the town 
is situated; its extent; the several states that 
border upon it; and all its pleasures, are too 
well known for me to naention them. We 
sailed upon it as far as the^ dominions of Ge- 
neva extend, that is, about two leagues and a 
half on each side; and landed at several of 
the little, houses of pleasure that the inhabi- 
tants have built all about it, who received u» 
with much politeness. The same night we 
eat part of a trout, taken in the lake, that 
weighed thirty-seven pounds: as great a mon- 
ster as it appeared to us, it was esteemed 
there nothing extraordinary, and they assur- 
ed us, it was not uncommon to catch them of 
fifly ppunds: they are dressed here, and sent 
post to Paris upon some great occasions; nay, 
even to Madrid, as we were told. The road 
we returned through was not the same we 
came by; we crossed the Rh6ne at Seyssel, 
and passed for three days among the moun- 
tains of Bugey, without meeting with any 
thing new; at last we came out into the 
plains of La Bresse, and so to Lyons again. 
Sir Robert has written to Mr. Walpole, to 
desire he would go to Italy, which he has 
resolved to do; so that all the scheme of 
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speniing the wintef in the south of FraDce 
is laid aside, and we are to pass it in a 
much finer country. You may imagine I 
am not sorry to h^ve this opportunity of 
seeing the place in the world that best de- 
serires it: besides, at the pope, who is 
eighty-eight, and has been lately at the 
point of death, cannot probably last a great 
while, perhaps we may have the fortune to 
be present at the election of a new one, 
when Rome will be in all its glory. Friday 
next we certainly begin our journey; in two 
days we shall come to the foot of the Alps, 
and six mo#e we shall be in passing them. 
Even here the winter is begun; what then 
must it be among those vast snowy moun- 
tains where it is hardly ever summer? We 
are, however, as well armed as possible 
against the cold, with muffe, hoods, and 
masks of beaver, fur-boots, and hear skins. 
When we arrive at Turin, we shall rest after 
the fatigues of the journey. * * * 

XXVIII. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Turin, Nor. 7, N. S. ITSa. 

I AM this night arrived here, and have just 
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tat down to rest me after eight days' tire- 
some journey: For the three 6rst we had 
the same road we before passed through to 
go to Geneva; the fourth we turned out of 
It, and for that day and the next travelled 
rather among than upon the Alps; the way 
commonly running through a deep valley 
by the side of the river Arc, which works 
itself a passage, with great difficulty and a 
mighty noise, among vast quantities of rocks, 
that have rolled down from the mountain 
tops. The winter was so far advanced, as 
in great measure to spoil the beauty of the 
prospect; however, there was Mill some- 
what fine remaining amidst the savagenest 
and horror of the place: The sixth we be- 
gan to go up several of these mountains; 
and as we were passing one, met with an odd 
accident enough: Mr. Walpole had a little 
fat black spaniel, that he was very fond of, 
which he sometimes used to set down', and 
let it run by the chaise side. We were at 
that time in a very rough road, not two 
yards broad at most; on one side was a 
great wood of pines, and on the other a vast 
precipice; it was noon-day, and the sun 
shone bright, when all of a sudden, from 
the wood-side, (which was as steep upwards 
as the other part was downwards) out rusk- 
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ed a great wolf, came close to the head of 
the horses, seized tfa€ dog bj the throat, 
and rushed up the hill again with him in his 
mouth. This was done in less than a quar- 
ter of a minute; we all saw it, and yet the 
servants had not time to draw their pistols, . 
or do any thing to save the dog. If he had 
not been there, and the creature had thought 
fit to lay hold of one of the horses; chaise, 
and we, and all must inevitably haVe tumbled 
above fifty fathoms perpendicular down the 
precipice. The seventh we t^ame to Lane- 
boprgh, the last town in Savoy; it lies at the 
foot of the famous Mount Cenis, which is so- 
situated as to allow no room for any way 
but over the very top of it. Here the 
chaise was forced to be pulled to pieces, and 
^he baggage and that to be carried by mules: 
We ourselves were wrapped up in our furs, 
and seated upon a sort of matted chair without 
legs,' which is carried upon poles in the man- 
ner of a bier, and so began to ascend by the 
help of eight men. It was six miles to the 
top, where a plain opens itself about as many^ 
more in breadth, covered perpetually with 
very deep snow, and in the midst of that a great 
lake of unfathomable depth, from whence a 
river takes its rise, and tumbles over mon- 
strous rocks quite down the other side of 
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the mountain. The descent is six miles 
more, but infinitely more steep than the 
going up; and iiere the men perfectly fly 
down with you, stepping from stone to stone 
witb incredible swiftness in places where 
none but they could go three paces without 
falling. The immensity of the precipices, 
the roaring of the river and torrents that 
run into it, the huge crags covered with ice 
and snow, and the clouds below you and 
about you, are objects it is impossible to 
conceive without seeing them; and though 
we had heard many strange descriptions of 
the scene, none of them at all came up to it. 
We were but five hours in performing the 
whole, from which you may judge of the 
rapidity of the men's motion. We are 
now got into Piedmont, and stopped a little 
while at La Ferriere, a small village about 
three quarters of the way down, but still 
among the clouds, where we began to hear 
a new language spoken round about us; at 
last we got quite down, went through the 
Pas de Suse, a narrow road among the Alps, 
defended by two fortresses, and lay at 
Bossolens: Next evenings through a fine 
avenue of nine miles in length, as straight 
as a line, we arrived at this city, which, as 
you know, is the capital of the principality, 
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I 

aod the residence of the king of Sardinia.*** 
We shall stay here, I helieve, a fortnight, 
and proceed for Genoa, which is three or 
four days' journey, to go post. 

I am, kc. 



XXIX. 

TO MR. WEST. 

Turin, Nor. 15, N. S. 1739. 

After eight days' journey through Green- 
land, we arrived at Turin — ^you approach 
it by a handsome avenue of nine miles long, 
and quite straight The entrance is guard- 
ed by certain yigilant dragons, called Dou^ 
aniers, who mumbled us for some time. 
The city is not large, as being a place 
of strength, and consequently confined 
within its fortifications; it has many beau- 
ties and some faults; among the first 
are streets all laid out by the line, regu- 

»•• Thftt put of ihs letter here omitted, contained only a de> 
seriptioQ of ihe city; which, as Mr. Gray has given it to Mr. 
West in the following letter, and that in a more lively man. 
ner, I thought it onnecessary to insert ; a liberty I have taiken 
in other parti of this oorrespoodinoe, in coder to avoid r^t*. 
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]ar uniform buildings, fine walks that surr 
round the whole, and in general a good live- 
\y clean appearance: but the houses are of 
brick, plastered, which is apt to want re- 
pairing; the windows of oiled paper, which 
is apt to be torn; and every thing very 
slight, which is apt to tumble down. There> 
is an excellent, opera, but it is only in the 
carnival: Balls every night, but only in the 
carnival: Masquerades too, but only in the 
carnival. This carnival lasts only from 
Christmas to Lent; one half of the remain- 
ing part of the year is passed in remember- 
ing the last, the other in expecting the future 
carnival. We cannot well subsist upon such 
slender diet, no more than upon an execra- 
ble Italian comedy, and a puppet show^ 
called Rappresentazione d'un' anima dannata, 
which, I think, are all the present diversions 
of the place; except the Marquise de Ca- 
vaillac's conversazione, where one goes to 
see people play at ombre and taroc, a game 
with 72 cards all painted with suns, and 
moons, and devils, and monks. Mr. Wal- 
pole has been at court; the family are at 
present at a country palace, called La Vene* 
rie. The palace here in town is the very 
quintessence of gilding and looking glass; in* 
laid floors^ carved panels, ' anct painting, 
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wherever they could st^ck a brush. I own 
I have not, as yet, any where met with those 
grand and simple works of art, that are to 
amaze one, and whose sight one i^ to be the 
better for: But those of nature have aston- 
ished me beyond expression. In our little 
journey up to the Grande Chartreuse, 1 do 
not remember to have gone ten paces with- 
out an exclamation, that there was no re- 
straining. Not a precipice, not a torrent, not 
a cliff, but is pregnant with religion and 
poetry. There are certain scenes that 
would awe an atheist into belief, without 
the help of other argument One need not 
have a very fantastic imagination to see 
spirits there at noon*day: You have death 
perpetually before your eyes; only so far 
removed, as to compose the mind without 
frighting it. 1 am well persuaded St. Bruno 
was a man of no common genius, to choose 
such a situation for his retirement; and per- 
haps should have been a disciple of his, had 
I been born in his lime. ' You may believe 
Abelard and Heloise were not forgot upon 
this occasion: If I do not mistake, I saw you 
too every now and then at a distance among 
the trees; il me semble, que j'ai vu ce chieo 
de visage la qnelque part. You seemed to call 
to me from the other side of the precipice. 
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bat the noise of the river below was so 
great, that 1 really could not distinguish 
what you said; it seemed to have a cadence 
like verse. In your next you will be so 
good to let me know what it was. The 
week we have since passed among the Alps, 
has not equalled the single day upon that 
iQountain, because the winter was rather 
too far advanced, and the weather a little 
foggy. However, [i did not want its beaa-* 
ties; the savage rudeness of the vi^w is in- 
conceivable without seeing it: I reckoned, 
in one day, thirteen cascades, the least of 
which was, I dare say, one hundred feet in 
height. I had Livy in the chaise with me, 
and beheld his *'Nive8 coelo prope immis- 
ts, tecta informia imposita rupibus, pecora 
jumentaque torrida frigore, homines intonsi 
et inculti, animaliainanimaque omnia rigentia 
geln; omnia confragosa, praeruptaque.'* The 
creatures that inhabit them are, in all res- 
pects, below humanity ; and most of them, es- 
pecially women, have the tumidum guttur^ 
which they call goscia. Mont Cenis, 1 con- 
fess, carries the permission mountains have 
of being frightful rather too far; and its hor- 
rors were accompanied with too much dan- 
ger to give one time to reflect upon their 
beauties. There is a family of the Alpine 
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monsters I have mentioned, uppn its very 
top, that in the middle of vrinter calmly lay 
in their stock of provisions and firing, ai^ 
BO are buried in their hut for a month or 
two under the snow. V/hen we were down 
it, and got a little way into Piedmont, we 
began to find '* Apricos quosdam colles, 
rivosque prope silvas, et jam humaqo cultu 
digniora loca/' I read Silius Italicus too, 
for the first time ; and wished for you, ac- 
cording to castom. — VVd set out for Genoa 
in two days' time. 



XXX. 

TO MA. WEST. 

Oenoft, Not. 81, 179f. 
Honrklos tnctns, Baseaeque linquens 
Regna Taurioi ftra, mollkmim 
Adtebor bramun, Ganuequ funantet 



At least, if they do not, they have a very 
ill taste ; for 1 never beheld any thing more 
amiable : Only figure to yourself a vast 
semicircular basin, full of fine blue sea, and 
vessels of all sorts and sizes, some sailing 
•ut, some comiiig ia, and otbers at ancJior ; 
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and all round it palaces and churched peep- 
ing over one another's heads, gardens, and 
marble terraces fall of orange and cypress 
trees, fountains, and trellis-works covered * 
with vines, which altogether compose the 
grandest of theatres. — This is the first coup 
d'oeil, and is almost all I am yet able to 
give you an account of, for we arrived late 
last night. To-day was, luckily, a great 
festival, and in the morning we resorted to 
the church of the Madonna delle Vigne, to 
put up our little orisons ; (I believe I forgot 
to tell you, that we have been sometime 
•converts to the holy cathplic church) : we 
found our lady richly dressed out, with a 
crown of diamonds on her own head, another 
upon the child^s, and a constellation, of wax 
lights burning before them : Shortly after 
came the doge, in his robes of crimson dam- 
ask, and a cap of the same, followed by the 
senate in black. Upon his approach, began 
a fine concert of music, and among the rest 
two eunuchs' voices that were a perfect 
feast to ears that had heard nothing but 
French operas for a year. We listened to 
this, and breathed nothing but incense for 
two hours. The doge is a very tall, lean, 
stately, old figure, called Constantino Balbi ; 
and the senate seem to have been made 
TOL. ir, 6 
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upon the same model. — They said their 
prayers, and heard an absurd white friar 
preach, with equal devotion. Afler this 
we went to the Annonciata, a church built 
by the family Lomellini, and belonging to 
it ; which is, indeed, a most stately struc- 
ture ; the inside wholly marble of various 
kinds, except where gold and painting take 
its place. — From hence to the Palazzo 
Doria. I should make you Sick of marble, 
if I told you how it was lavished here upon 
the porticoes, the ballustrades, aud terraces, 
the lowest of whicfar extends quite to the 
sea. The inside is by no means answerable* 
to the outward magnificence ; the furniture 
seems to be as old as the founder of the fami- 
ly.'* Their great embossed silver tables 
tell you, in bas-relief, his vicl«)ries at sea ; 
how he entertained the emperor Charles, 
and how he refused the sovereignty of the 
commonwealth when it was ofiered him ; 
the rest is old-fashioned velvet chairs, and 
Gothic tapestry. The rest of the day has 
been spent, much to our hearts* content, in 
cursing French music and architecture, and 
in singing the praises of Italy. We find 
this place so very fine, that we are in fear 
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of finding nothing finer. — We are fallen in 
love with the Mediterranean sea, and hold 
joar lakes and your rivers in vast contempt.. 
This is 

**Tlie bappy country mbgge hxngt lemons grow,** 

as Waller says ; and I am sorry to think of 
leaving it in a week for Parma, although it 
be 

The hi^py oountry where hage cheeses giov. 



XXXI. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

BologM, Dee. 9,N. S. If99. 

Oc7R journey hither has taken up much less 
time than I expected. We left Genoa (a 
charming place, and one that deserved a 
longer stay^ the week before last ; crossed 
the mountains, and lay that night at Torto- 
na, the next at St. Giovanni, and the morn- 
ing after came to Piacenza. That city, 
rthough the capital of a duchy) made so 
irippery an appearance, that instead of 
spending some days there, as had been in* 
tended, we only dined, and went on to 
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Parma ; stayed there all the following day^ 
which was passed in visiting the famous 
works of Corregio in the Dome, and other 
churches. — The fine gallery of pictures, 
that once belonged to the dukes of Parma, 
is no more here ; the king of Naples has 
carried it all thither, and the city had not 
merit enough to detain us any longer, so we 
proceeded through Reggio to Modena ; this, 
though the residence of its duke, is an ill- 
boilt melancholy place, all of brick, as are 
most of the towns in this part of Lombardy : 
He himself lives in a private manner, with 
very little appearance of a court about him ; 
he has one of the noblest collections of 
paintings in the world, which entertained us 
extremely well the rest of that day and a 
part of the next ; and in the afternoon we 
came to Bologna : so now you may wish us 
joy of being in the dominions of his Holi- 
ness. This is a populous city, and of great 
extent : All the streets have porticoes on 
both sides, such as surround a part of 
Covent-Garden, a great relief in summer- 
time in such a climate ; and from one of the 
principal gates to a church of the Virgin, 
(where is a wonder-working picture, at 
three miles distance) runs a corridor of the 
same sort, lately finished, and, indeed, 
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a most extraordinary performance. The 
churches here are more remarkable for 
their paintings than architecture, being most- 
ly old structures of brick ; but 'the palaces 
are numerous, and fine enough to supply us 
with somewhat worth seeing from morn- 
ing till night. The country of Lombardy, 
hitherto, is one of the most beautiful imagi- 
nable ; the roads broad, and exactly straight, 
and on either hand vast plantations of trees, 
chiefly mulberries and olives, and not a tree 
without a vine twining about it and spread- 
ing among its branches. This scene, in- 
deed, which must be the most lovely in the 
world during the proper season, is at pre- 
sent all deformed by the winter, which here 
is rigorous enough for the time it lasts ; but 
one still sees the skeleton of a charming 
place, and reaps the benefit of its product ; 
for the fruits and provisions are admirable : 
in short, you find every thing that luxury 
can desire, in perfection. We have now 
been here a week, and shall stay some little 
time longer. We are at the foot of the 
Apenniue mountains ; it will take up three 
days to cross them, and then we shall come 
to Florence, where we shall pass the Christ- 
mas. Till then we must remain in a state 
of ignorance as to what is doing in England, 
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for our letters are to meet us there : If I do 
Dot fiod four or five from you alone, I shall 
wonder. 



XXXII. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

FloRDee, Dec 19, N. S. lUO. 

We Spent twelve davs at Bologna^ chiefly 
(as most travellers do; in seeing sights ; for 
as we knew no mortal there, and as it is no 
easy matter to get admission into any Italiair 
house, without very particular recommenda- 
tions, we could see no company hut in pub- 
lic places ; and there are nope in that . city 
but the churches. We saw, therefore, 
churches, palaces, and pictures from morn- 
ing to bight ; and the 15th of this month set 
out for Florence, and began to cross the 
_Apennine mountains ; we travelled among 
and upon them all that day, and, as it was 
but indifferent weather, were conunonly in 
the middle of thick clouds, that utterly de- 
prived us of a sight of their beauties : For 
this vast chain of hills has its beauties, and 
all the valleys are cultivated ; evQn ^e 
mountains themselves are many of them so 
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within a little of their verj tops. They are 
not so horrid as the Alps, though pretty 
near as high ; aod the whole road is admira« 
bly well kept, and paved throughout, which 
is a length of fourscore miles, and more. 
We left the pope's dominions, and lay that 
night in those of the grand duke of Fioren- 
zuola, a paltry little town, at the foot of 
mount Giogo, which is the highest of them 
all. Next morning we went up it ; the post- . 
house is upon its very top, and usually in- 
volved in clouds, or half-buried in the snow. 
Indeed there was none of the last at the 
time we were there, but it was still a dis- 
mal habitation. The descent is most ex- 
cessively steep, and the turnings very short 
and frequent; however, we performed it 
without any danger, and in coming down 
could dimly discover Florence, and the 
beautiful plain about it, through the mists ; 
but enough to convince us, it must be one 
of the noblest prospects upon earth in sum- 
mer. That afternoon we got thither : and 
Mr. Mann,* the resident, had sent his ser- 
vant to meet us at the gates, and conduct us 
to his house. He is the best and most 
obliging person in the world. The next 

• Aflennmls Sir Horace Mam. 
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night we were introdaced at the prince of 
Craon's aBsembly (^e has the chief power 
here in the grand duke's absence.) — The 
princess, and he, were extremely civil to 
the name of Walpole, so we were asked to 
stay supper, which is^ as much as to say, 
you may come and sup here whenever you 
please; for aAer the first invitation this is 
always understood. We have also been at 
the countess Suarez's, a favourite of the 
late duke, and one that gives the first move- 
ment to every thing gay that is going for- 
ward here. The news is every day ex- 
pected from Vienna of the great duchess's 
delivery; if it be a boy, here will be all sorts 
of balls, masquerades, operas, and illumina- 
tions; if not, we must^wait for the carnival, 
when all those things come of course. In 
the mean time, it is impossible to want en- 
tertainment; the famous gallery, alone, is an 
amusement for -fnonths: we commonly pass 
two or three hours every morning in it, 
and one has perfect leisure to consider all 
its beauties. You know it contains many 
hundred antique statues, such as the whole 
world cannot match, besides the vast collec- 
tion of paintings, medals, and precious stones, 
such as no other prince was ever master of; 
in short, all that the rich and powerful 
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house of Medicis has in so many years got 
together.^ And besides this city abounds 
with so many palaces and churches, that you 
can hardly place yourself any where with- 
out having some fine one in view, or at 
least some statue or fountain, magnificently 
adorned; these undoubtedly are far more 
numerous than ilenoa can pretend to; yet, 
in its general appearance, I cannot think 
that Florence equals it in beauty, Mr. Wal- 
pole is just come from being presented* to 
the electress palatine dowager; she is a sis- 
ter of the late great duke*s; a stately old 
lady, that never goes out but to church, and 
then she has guards, and eight horses to her 
coach. She received him with much ceVe- 
mony, standing under a huge black canopy, 
and, aAer a few minutes' talking, she assur- 
ed him of her good will, and dismissed him: 
She never sees any body but thus in form; 
and so she passes her life, tpoor woman! * * * 

* He catalogued and made occational stiort icmadu on die pie* 
tarea, &e. whieh he nw here, at well at at odier plaeea, many of 
which aie in my poiteaiion, bat it would hare iwelled thit woric 
too modi if I had interted them. 

t Pertoni of Tcry high nmk, and withal very good lente, wiA 
only feel the p^thot of thit ezclaroatiw. 
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XXXIII. 



TO MR. WEST. 



rkteaet, Jan. 1^, 1740. 

I THINK I have not yet told you how we left 
that charming place Geooa^how we crossed 
a mountain all of green marble, called 
Buchetto; how we came to Tortona, and 
waded through the mud to come to Cast el 
St. Giovanni, and there eat mustard and 
sifgar with a dish of crows' gizzards : Se- 
condly, how we passed the famous plains 

Qua Treble g^ncai ttlket intnnecat imda, 
Armquc Romanit notrilitata malis. -# 

YiKM adhuc amnis Teteri de clade rabeic^ 
Et saqrirantei duooce mcemu aqoai ; 

Mauroraroque ala, et nigne inctchroiccr c turauB, 
Bt paka Aiuonidum ripa taDare faga. 

Nor, thirdly, how we passed through Pia- 
cenza, Parma, Modena, entered the territo- 
ries of the pope; stayed twelve days at 
Bologna; crossed the Apennines, and after- 
wards arrived at Florence. None of these 
things have I told you, nor do I intend to tell 
you, till you ask me some questions concern- 
ing them. No not even of Florence itself. 
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except that it is as fine as possible, and hat 
every thing in it that can bless the eyes. 
But, before I enter into particalars, yon must 
make your peace both with me and the 
Venus de Medicis, who, let me tell you, is 
highly and justly offended at you for not in« 
quiring, long before this, concerning her 
symmetry and ph)portions. * ♦ ♦ 



XXXIV, 

FROM MR. WEST. 
ELEOIA.* 

Xqpo detidte Tideor tnn criraine (KgniM ; 

Et merito : TictM do tibi spante nunnu. 
Axgaat et rebae* nimiam oontemnevB Momm, 

Iniu et nobis est Me^Kcm Yenus. 
Mene igitur itatiias et inania nza Tereri I 

StiUtule ! nuunnaiai quid mihi com Veoeve ? 
Hie Terae, hie rvnt Veneie*, et'milW per wbem, 

Quarum nulla queat non placuiaae Jori. 
Cedite Roinanse fiirmoMe, et eedite Graitt, 

Sintqoc oblita Helenae nomen et HennioiMe ! 
£t, quasennqne refert aetas vetus, Heroine : 

Un«s honor noitris jam venit Ai^iasin. 
Oh quale* mltus. Oh quantom nuincn «eelfit! 

r 

* The letter which aceompanied thi^ littk elegy ii not eKaat. 
IF^robaUy it was only eneloiediD one to Mr. Walpoto. 
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I Mmc ec TwcM in^rate eonftr optf* 
He tUDoi base obtuM rnmia pnB«»dui tnSm, 

Vea me adeo nulla Pallade yMCsnitum ; 
Teftor Pieridnnique iiial— et flamina Pindi, 

Me qnoqve CaUk|iet ieviper amaMe dm oi ; 
St dudam AoaoDiat mto, et Tiaoe Onia* 

Cum est, ingenio ri Ucet ire meo: 
Siwe est niifiaeiiin marmar, seu Mentoris tarn. 

Sea paries Coo nolnlis e fnUiai 
Vee ininas artifieam magna argamenta leecntom 

Romamque 6e6u» nominis et Veneti : 
Qua Furor et Mmnors et ssevo in matmore rultus, 

Qoaque et fombso moilior soe Venus ; 
Quaqne loquax spirat fneus, viTiqoe laboces, 

£t quiequid calarao duleios ansa manns : 
Hie nemora, et site mcenns MeUboeus in nmfan, 

Lymphaqne maseon prasiliois lapide ; 
niie nugos op«is, faeiesqne in pariete nugor 

Ezsmsent, Dirum et nnmina Cceliooltun. 
O mos felioes, quibds hsec oognosoere Iks est, 

Et tota Italia, qua patet usque, fnd J 
Nulla dies vobis eat iigaeunda, nee usquam 

Noiitis quid sit tempora amaia patL 



XXXV. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Florenee, March 19, 174«. 

The pope* is at last dead, and we are to set 
out for Rome on Monday next. The con- 

* Ckmeirt tkt Tirelftk. 
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clave is still sitting there, and likely to con- 
tinue so some time longer, as the two French 
cardinals are but just arrived, and the Ger- 
man ones are still expected. It agrees 
mighty ill with those that remain enclosed: 
Ottoboni is already dead of an apoplexy; 
Altieri and several others are said to be 
dying, or very bad: yet it is not expected to 
break up till after Easter. We shall lie at 
Sienna the first night, spend a day there, 
and-in two more get to Rome. One begins 
to see in this country the first promises of 
an Italtau spring, clear unclouded skies, and 
warm suns, such as are not often felt in 
England; yet, for your sake, 1 hope at pre- 
sent you have youf proportion of them, and 
that all your frosts, and snows, and short- 
breaths are, by this time, utterly vanished. 
I have nothing new or particular to inform 
you of; and, if you see things at home go on 
much in their old course, you must not ima- 
gine them more various abroad. The di- 
versions of a Florentine Lent are composed 
of a sermon in the morning, full of hell and 
the devil; a dinner at noon, full of fish and 
meager diet; and, in the evening, what is 
called a conversazione, a sort of assembly at 
the principal people^s houses, full of I can- 
not tell what: Besides this, there is twice a 
week a very grand concert. * * * 
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XXXVI. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 



^mtt, Afril 2, N. S. 1740. 

This is the third day since we came to 
Rome, but the first hour I have had to write 
to jou in. The journey from Florence 
cost us four days, one of which was spent at 
Sienna, an agreeable, clean, old city, of do 
great magnificence or extent; but in a fine 
situation, and good air. What it has most 
considerable is its cathedral, a huge pile of 
marble, black and white laid alternately, and 
laboured with a Gothic niceness and delicacy 
in the old-fashioned way. Within too are 
some paintings and sculpture of considerable 
hands. The sight of this, and some collec- 
tions that were showed us in private houses, 
were a sufficient employment for the little 
time we were to pass there; and the next 
morning we set forward on our journey 
through a country very oddly composed; 
for some miles you have a continual scene of 
little mountains cultivated from top to bot- 
tom with rows of olive trees, or else elms, 
each of which has its vine twining about it, 
md mixing with the branches ;• and corn 
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sown between all the ranks. This, diVersi* 
fied with numeroas small houses and con* 
vents, makes the most agreeable prospect in 
the world: Bat, all of a sudden, it alters to 
black barren hills, as faii' as the eye can 
reach, that seem never to have been capa- 
ble of culture, and are as ugly as useless. 
Such is the country for some time before one 
comes to Mount Radicofani, a terrible black 
hill, ooijihe top of which we were to lodge 
that n^ht. It is very high, and di^ult of 
ascent; and at the foot of it we were much 
embarrassed by the fall of one of the poor 
horses that drew us. This accident obliged 
another chaise, which was coming down, to 
stop also; and oat of it peeped a figure in a 
red cloak, with^a handkerchief tied round its 
head, which, byits voice Knd mi^n, seemed 
a fat okl woman; but upon its getting out» 
appeared to t>e Senesino, who was returning 
from Naples to Sienna, the place of his 
birth and residence. On the highest part 
of the mountain is an old fbrtress, and near 
it a house built by one of the grand dukes 
for a hunting-seat, but now converted into 
an inn I It is the shell of a large fabric, but 
such an inside, such chambers, and accom- 
modations, that your cellar is a palace in 
comparison; and your cat sups and lies much 
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I^tler than we did; for, it being a saint's eve, 
tkere was nothing bat eggs. We devoured 
our meager fare; and, after stopping up the 
windows with the quilts, were obliged to lie 
upon the straw beds in our clothes. ^ Such 
are the conveniences in a road« that is, as it 
were, the great tjioroughfare of all the world. 
Just on the other side of this mountain, at 
Ponte Centino, one enters the patrimony of the 
church; a most delicious country, but thinly 
inhabited. That night brought us to Viterbo, 
a city of a more lively appearance than any 
we had lately met with; the houses have 
glass windows, which is not very usual here; 
and most of the streets are terminated by a 
handsome fountain. Here we had the 
pleasure of breaking our fast on the leg of 
an old kave and some broiled crows. Next 
morning, in descending Mount Viterbo, we 
first discovered (though at near thirty miles 
distance) the cupola of St. Peter's, and a 
little afler began to enter on an old Roman 
pavement, with now and then"* a ruined tower, 
or .a sepulchre on each hand.. We now had 
a clear view of the city, though not to the 
best advantage, as coming along a plain 
quite upon a level with it; however, it ap- 
peared very vast, and surrounded with mag- 
nificent villas and gardens. We soon after 
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crossed the Tiber, a river that ancient Rome 
made more considerable than any merit of 
its own could have done: However, it is not 
contemptibly small, but a good handsome 
stream; very deep, yet somewhat of a muddy 
complexion. The first entrance of Rome is 
prodigiously strikipg. It is by a noble gate, 
designed l^' Michael Angelo, and adorned 
with statues; this brings you ijato a large 
square, in the midst of which is a vast obe- 
lisk of granite, and in front you have at one 
view two churches of a handsome architec- 
ture, and so much alike, that they are called 
tbe Twins; with three streets, the middle- 
most of which is on? of the longest in Rome. 
As high as my expectation was raised, I con- 
fess, the magnificence of this city infinitely 
surpasses it. You cannot pass along a 
street, but you have views of some palace, 
or churoh,^ or square, or fountain, the most 
picturesque and noble one can imagine. 
We have not yf t set about considering its 
beauties, ancient and modejrn, with atten- 
tion; but hiive already taken a slight tran* 
sient Ttew of some of the most remarkable. 
St. Peter^s 1 saw the day afler we arrived, 
and wm struck dumb with wonder. I there 
saw the cardinal j)'AuYecgne, one of the 
French ones, who, upon coming offhis jour- 

VOL. IV. 7 
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ney, immediately repaired hither to offer up 
his TOWS at the high altar, and went directly 
into the conclave; the doors of which we 
saw opened to him, and all the other im- 
mured cardinals came thither to receiye him* 
Upon his entrance they were closed again 
directly. It is supposed they will not come 
to an agreement ahout a pope till after 
Easter, though the ^confinement is very disa- 
greable. I have hardly philosophy enough 
to see the infinity of fine thing?, that are 
here daily in the power of any body that 
has money, without regretting the want of it; 
but custom has the power of making thinp 
easy to one. I have not yet seen his majes- 
ty of Great Britain, &c. though I have the 
two - boys in the gardens of the Villa Bor- 
gese, where they go a*8 hooting almost every 
day; it was at a distance, indeed, for we did 
not choose to meet them, as you may ima- 
gine. This letter (like all those the Eng- 
lish send, or receive) will pass through the 
hands of that family, before it comes to those 
it was intended for. They do it more 
honour than it deserves; and all they will 
leam from thence will be, that 1 desire yoa 
to give my duty to my father, and wherever 
else it is due, imd that I am, &c. 
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XXXVII. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Roroe, April 15, 1740. Oood-IVidaj. 

To-day I am just come from paying my 
adoratioD at St. Peter's to three eztraordi- 
oary relics which are exposed to public 
view ooly on these twp days io the whole 
year, at which time all the confrateruities in 
the city come in procession to see them. It 
was something extremely novel to see that 
vast church, and the most magnificent in the 
world, undoubtedly^ illuminated (for it was 
night) by thousands of little crystal lamps, 
disposed in the figure of a huge cross at the 
high altar, and seeming to hang alone in the^ 
air. All the light prc>ceeded from this, and 
had the most singular effect imaginable as 
one entered the great door. Soon after 
came one after another, I believe, thirty 
processions, all dressed in linen frocks, and 
girt with a cord, their heads covered 
with a cowl all over, only two holes to see 
through left. Some of them were all black, 
others red, others white, others party- 
coloured; these were continually coming 
and going with their tapers and crucifixes be- 
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fore them; and to each company, ad they ar- 
rived and knelt J[>efore the great altar, were 
shown from a halcony, at a great height, the 
three wonders, which are, you must know, 
the head of the spear that wounded Christ; 
St. Veronica's handkerchief, with the mira- 
colont impression of his face upon it: and a 
piece of the true cross, on the sight of 
which the people thump their breasts, and 
kiss the parement with vast devotion. The 
tragical part of the ceremony is half a dozen 
wretched creatures, who, with their faces 
covered, but naked to the waist, are in a 
side-chapel disciplining themselves with 
scourges full of iron prickles; but really in 
earnest, as our eyes can testify, which saw 
their backs and arms so raw, we should have 
taken it for a red satin doublet torn, and 
showing the skin through, had we not been 
convinced of the contrary by the blood 
which was plentifully sprinkled about them. 
It is late; I give you joy of Porto-Betio, 
and many other things, which ,1 hope are 
all true. * * * i 
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XXXVIIL 

TO MR. WEST. 

TiTOli,Mayta,1740. 

Tbis day being in the palace of his high- 
ness the duke of Modena, he laid his most 
serene commands upon me to write to Mr. 
West, and said he thought it for his glory, 
that I should draw up an inventory of all 
his most serene possessions for the said 

Wesf s peruBal. Imprimis, a house, being 

in circumference a quarter of a mile, two 
feet and an inch; the said house containing 
the follo)ving particulars, to wit, a great 
room. Item, another great room; item^ a 
bigger room; item, another room; item, a 
vast room; item, a sixth of the same; a se- 
venth ditto; an eighth lis before; a ninth as 
abovesaid; a tenth (See No. 1.); itein, ten 
more such, besides twenty, besides, which, 
not to be too particular, we shall pass over. 
The said rooms contain nine chairs, two 
tables, five stools, and a cricket. From 
whence we shall proceed to the^ garden,. con- 
taining two millions of super^ne laurel hedg- 
es, a clump of cypress trees, an4 half the 
ri?ef Tcvi^rone, that pisses into two thou- 
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saDd several chamberpots. FiDis.— ^Dadie 
Nature desired me to pot in a list of her lit- 
tle goods and chattels, and, as they were 
small, to be very minute about them. She 
has built here three or four little mountains, 
and laid them out in an irregular semicircle; 
from certain others behind, at a greater dis- 
tance, she has drawn a canal, into which she 
has put a little river of hers, called Anio; she 
has cut a huge cleft between the two inner- 
most of her four hills, and there she has left it 
to its own disposal; which she has no soon- 
er done, but, like a heedless chit, it tumbles 
headlong down a declivity fifty feet perpen- 
dicular, breaks itself all to shatters, and is 
converted into a shower of rain, where the 
sun forms many a bow, red, green, blue, and 
yellow. To get out of our metaphors with- 
out any further trouble, it is the most noble 
sight in the world. . The weight of that quan- 
tity of waters, and the force they fall with, 
have worn the rocks they throw themselves 
among into a thousand irregular crags, and to 
a vast depth. In this channel it goes boiling 
along with a mighty noise till it comes to 
another steep, where you see it a second 
time come roaring down (but firstyoo mbst 
walk two miles farther) a greater height 
than before, but not with that quantity of 
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waters; for by this time it has divided itself, 
being crossed and opposed by the rocks, into 
four several streams, each of which, in emu- 
lation of the great one, will tumble down 
too; and it does tumble down, but not from 
an equally elevated place; so that you have 
at one view all these cascades intermixed 
with groves of olive and little woods, the 
mountains rising behind them, and on the 
top of one (that which ibrms the extremity 
of one of trte half-circle's horns) is seated 
the town itself. At the very extremity of 
that extremity, on the brink of the precipice, 
stands the Sybil's temple, the remains of a 
little rotunda, surrounded with its portico, 
above half of whose beautiful Corinthian 
pillars are still standing and entire; all this 
on one hand. On the other, the open 
Campagna of Roihe, here and there a little 
castle on a hillock, and the city itself on 
the very brink of the horizon, indistinctly 
seen (being 18 miles off) except the dome 
of St. Peter's; which, if you look out of 
your window, wherever you are, I sup- 
pose, you can see. I did not tell you that 
a little below the first fall, on the side of 
the rockj^nd hanging over that torrent, are 
little ruiwF which they show you for Horgjpe's 
house, a curious situation to observe the 
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*< PmceiN Anioy et Tibami laBu% ^ uda 
MobUibas pmam rivia." 



Maecenas did not care for such a noise, it 
seems, and built him a house (which they 
also carry one to see) so situated that it sees 
nothing at all of the matter, and for any thing 
he knew there might be no such river in the 
world. Horace had another house on the 
other side of the Teverone, opposite to 
Maecenas's; and they told us there was a 
bridge of communication, by which '*andava 
il detto Signpr per trastullarsi coll istesso 
Orazjo." In coming hither we crossed the 
Aquae Albulae, a vile little brook that stinks 
like a fbry, and they say it has stunk so these 
thousand years. I forgot the Piscina of 
Quintilius Varus, where he used to keep 
certain little fishes. This is very entire, 
and there is a piece of the aqueduct that 
supplied it too; in the garden below is old 
Rome, built in little, just as it was, they say. 
There are seven temples in it, and no 
houses at all: They say there were none. 

May SI. 

We have had the pleasure of going twelve 
miles out of our way to Palestrcutt. It has 
raided all day as if heaven and us wfere com- 
ing together. See my honesty, I do not men- 
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tipn a syllable of the temple of fortane, be^* 
cause I really did not see it; which, I think, 
is pretty well for an old traveller. So we 
returned along the Via Praenestina, saw the 
Lacus Gabinus and Regillus, where, you 
know, Castor and Pollux appeared upon a 
certain occasion. And many a good old 
tomb we left on each hand, and many an 
aqueduct, * 

Domb «Kc miJIhe fountaim, and ihdlf iWWftilU dry. - 



There are, indeed, two whole modem ones, 
works of popes, that run about thirty miles 
a-piece in length; one of them conreys still 
the famous Aqua Virgo to Rome, and adds 
vast beauty to the prospect. So we came to 
Rome again, where waited for us a splendi- 
dissimo regalo of letters: in one of which 
came You, with your huge characters and 
wide intervals, staring. I would have you 
to know, I expect you should take a hand- 
some crow-quill when you write to me, and 
not leave room for a pin's point in four sides 
of a sheet royal. Do you but find matteV, I 
will find spectacles. 

I have more time than I thought^ and I 
will emplo^^T^ in telling you about a ball that 
we were at the other evening. Figui*e to 
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yourself a Roman villa; all its little apart- 
ments thrpwn open, and lighted up to the best 
advantage. At the upper end of the gallery, 
a fine concert, in which La Diamantina, a 
famous virtuosa, played on the violin divine* 
ly, and sung angelically; Giovannino and 
Pasqualini (great names in musical story) 
also performed miraculously. On each side ' 
were ranged all the secular grand monde of 
Rome, the ambassadors, princesses, and all 
that. Among the rest II Sef'enissimo Pre- 
tendente (as the Mantova gazette calls him) 
displayed his rueful length of person, with 
his two young ones, and all his ministry 
around him. 'Toi nacque un grazioso ballo,^' 
where the world danced, and 1 sat in a cor- 
ner regaling myself with iced fruits, and 
other pleasant rinfrescatives. 
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TO MR. WEST. 



liftrter rannim, cui tenene Tigent 
Aune Fanmi, cui Venus it comei 
Latdva, Nymphamm choreis 
Et volucrum oelebnta cantu I 
Die, ncm inertem fallere qua diem 
Aaat sub •mbca, tea sinit amtom 



Rome, May, 1749. 
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DormiBe pleetram, tea. retentat 
Pierio Zephyrinus* antro 
Furore dulci plenus, et iramemor 
Beptantis inter frigora Tuiculi 
Umfarora, vel colle* Amici 
FalladiiB supenuitis Albae. 
Dilecta Fauno, et caprtpedum cborn 
Pineta, tester vos, Anio minas 
Quseeunque per clivos wlotut 
Praedpiti treraefecit amne, ■ 
niiu* altara Tibur, et MmuIk 
Audisse silTas nomai amabikv, 
lUius et grOtas Latinis 
Naiasin iDgeminane rupei i. 
Ham me Latmse Naiades uvida 
Videre ripa, qua niveas Iftri 
Tam ssepe lavit tan pluraat, , 
Duloe canens Venusinus ales ; 
Ikfirura! canenti conticuit i^us, 
Sacrique footes, et retineut adhue 
(Sic Musa jussit) saxa mones 
Doeta modos, veteresque lauri. 
Mirare nee tu mecitliawe rudem 
Claudis laborantera numeris ; loca 
AmceDa, jucundumque ver in- 
compositum docuere carmai : 
Hseient >ub omni nam folio nigri 
Phoebea luci (eredite) somnia, 
Arsrutiosqae et lympba et aurse 
Nescio qmd solito loquuntur* 
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• He entitled ililt diarmiiig ode, « Ad C. Pkvoniiim Zephyn- 
nnm " and writ it immediately after his journey to IVeseati anA 
4c cascades of TiToB, i^irii fce describes in the p«eoe«nf letter* 
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I am to-day just returned from Alba, a 
good deal fatigued; for jou know the Appian 
is somewhat tiresome.* We dined at Pom- 
pey^s; he indeed was gone for a few days to 
his Tusculan, but, by the care of his villicus, 
we made an admirable meal. We had the 
dugs of a pregnant sow, a peacock, a dish of 
thrushes, a noble scarus, just fresh from the 
Tyrrhene, and some conchylia of the lake 
with garum sauce: for my part I never eat 
better at LucuUus's table. We drank half a 
dozen cyathi a-piece of ancient Alban to 
Pholoe's health; and, aAer bathing, and play- 
ing an hour at ball, we mounted our essedum 
again, and proceeded up the mount to the 
temple. The priests there entertained us 
with an account, of a wonderful shower of 
birds' eggs, that had fallen two days before, 
which had no sooner touched the ground, 
but they were converted into gudgeons; as 
also that the night past a dreadful voice had 
been heard out of the adytum, which spoke 

* However irhimtka] tlds hoinoar nifty appear to tome leaden, 
I cfaoie to imert it, at it givet me an opportontty of lemaiking 
that Mr. Oiay was extremely skilled in tlie custmns of the ancien^r 
Romans ; and has eatalogaed, in his e(Mnmon^laoe book, thei 
variooa eatables, wines, peiAimes, ckithes, medifffaieit, &c. with 
peat pieoisioB, referring under every article to paimgei in the 
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Greek during a full half Lour, but nobody 
understood it But quitting my Romanities, 
to your great joy and mine, let me tell you, 
in plain English, that we come from Albano. 
The present town lies within the enclosure 
of Pompey's villa in ruins. The Appian 
way runs through it, by the side of which, a 
little farther^ is a large old tomb, with five 
pyramids upon it, whith the learned suppose 
to be the buryiog-place of the family, be- 
cause thf y do not know whose it can be else* 
But the vulgar assure you it is the sepulchre 
of the Curiaitii, and by that name (such is 
their power) it goes. One drives to Castel 
Gondolfo, a house of the pope's, situated on 
the top of one of the Collinette, that forms a 
brim to the basin, commonly called the Al- 
ban Is^e. It is seven miles round; and di- 
rectiy opposite to you, on the other side, 
rises the Mons Albanus, much taller than the 
rest, along whose side are still discoverable 
(not to common eyes) certain little ruins of 
the old Alba Longa. They had need be very 
litde, as having l^en nothing but ruins ever 
since tiie days of TuUus Hostihus. .On its 
top is a house of tfie constable Cc^nna^s, 
where stood the temple of Jupiter Latialis. 
At the foot of the hill Gondolfo, are the fa- 
mous outlets of the lake, built^ with heim 
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AmiMft eit oaajiix. cur efga et ipw morar ? 
Si * belia * eue mi iste * inea vivere - d^boit * 
Tristia MBdKeriuiC qai amitn cu^ttge vivo. 
Nil est tarn miaaruiD, qiuun totam pttdtre Titam. 
ITec vita cnaid dui» perpgistis cnidelia poua, mcacta, 
» Ruptaqiie defieiunt in primo mmiere fmi. 

O nimi* iDjiute ter donw dare mmms in aimoc, 
Deoeptut * graatus * fatom * tic ' pfresrit * e^estu * 
Dum Titam tnlero, Frimta Aitei lugea conja|fiiii»« 



XL. 

•PO HIS MOTHER. 

Ifa^let, J^ine It, 1740. 

Our journey hither was through the ooost 
heautiful part of the finest country in the 
world; and every spot of it, on some Account 
or other, famous .for these three thousand 
years past.* The season has hitherto been 
-just as warm as on^ would wish it; no un- 
wholesome airs, or violent heats, yet heard 
of: The people call it a backward year, and 
are in pain about their com, wine, and oil^ 

* Mr. Gray wrote a minute description of evvj tfail^ ^^"^ >° 
this tour from Rome to K4^es ; as also of the enyirqms c^Rome, 
Florence, &c. But as these papers are appareutljf only memoran- 
dunt lor hi* own use, I do net dnnk it necessary to print t^en, 
althou^ they abound with many unocnvnop repupd^b u>d perti> 
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but we, who are neither corn, wine, nor oil, 
find it very agreeable. Our road mis through 
Velletri, Cisterna, Terracina, Capua,' and 
Aversa, and so to Naples. The minute one 
Idaves his holiness's dominiQns, the face of 
things begins to change from wide unculti- 
vated plains to olive groves and well-tilled 
fields of com, intermixed "with ranks of elms, 
every oae of which has its vin^ twining about 
it, and hannngnn festoons between the ro#s 
from one t|pe to another. The great old 
fig-trees, the Granges in full Mbom, and myr- 
tles in ev^y hedge, make one of the delight- 
fullest scenes you can conceive; besides that, 
the roads are wide, well-kept, and full of 
passengers, ^sight I have not beheld this 
long tiiiH^. my wonder still increased upon 
entering the city, whiph, l^hink, for number 
of people, outdoes both Paris and London. 
The streets ar^one continued market, and 
thronged with populace so much that a coach 
can hardly pass. The common sort are a 
jolly hvely kind of animals, more industrious 
than ItaiRans usually are ; they work till 
evenrflg; then take their l^te or guitar (for 
■ they all play) and walk about the city, or 
upon the sea-shore with it, to enjoy the 
fresco. One sees their little brown children 
jumping about stark-naked, and the bigger. 

VOL. IT." 8 
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ODes dancing, with castanets, while others 
play on the cymbal to them, lour maps 
will show you the situation of Naples; it is 
on the most lovely bay in the world, and one 
of the calmest seas: It ^as many other beao- 
tiA besides those of nature. We have spent 
two days in visiting the remarkable places in 
the country round it, such as the bay of 
BaisB, and its remains of antiquity; 4he Fake 
At ernus, and the Solfatara, Char(>T)'s grotto^ 
^c. We have been in the Sihxl's tave and 
many other sffange holes nnoer^rbund fl 
only name them, because you nf^ consuti 
Sandys*^ travels); but the strangest' hole I- 
ever was in, has been to-day, at a pl^ce call- 
ed Portici, where his Sicilian ^ajesty has a, 
country-seat. About a year ago, as they 
were digging, the|F discovered some psffts of 
ancient buildings above thirty feet deep in 
the ground: curiosity led tham on, aed they 
have been digging ever since; the passage 
they have made, with all its turnings and 
windings, is now more than a mile long. As 
you walk, you see parts of an amphitheatre, 
many houses adocned with marble columns, 
and incrusted with the same ; the front of a ' 
temple, several arched vaults of rooms pant- 
ed in fresco. Some pieces of painting have 
been taken out from hence, finer tbaii any 
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thing of the kind before discoirered, aod 
with these the king has adorned his pedaoe ; 
also a number of stataes, inedal«^ anagems ; 
and <iiore are dug out every day. This is 
•known to be a ^Roman'town,* that iti Ihe 
emperior Titus's time was overwhelmed by 
a furiouseruptiondf Mount Vesuvius, whidh 
is hard 'by.— .•Ti>e^vood and beams remain 
«o perfect tliat you may see the grain ; but 
burnt to 4a eoal, and dropping into dust'Opon 
the lea^t^touch. We were to-day «t the 
foot ofijhat*mountain, whi(A at presenfonly 
smokes a little, where we «aw the materials 
th^t M the stream of fire, which about tfour 
years since ran down its side. We havebot 
a few daysipogerto stay here ; too little in 
conscience tfor such a place. * * " 



.* 



.r P XLI. 

TO HIS FATHER. 

At tny peterrn to this city, the day before 
ye^e^day, I bad the pleasure of finding 
ypars dated Junethe 9th. The period of o«r 

* It iimSdf teem, hfOksatum^mt hsuMwiic^tkiKitmiisos 
then fUsoofvcKd to be Hetcnlancunu 
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voyages, at least towards the South, is comey 
as you wiah. We have been at Naples; 
spent nine or ten days there, and returned 
to Rome, where finding no likelihood of a 
pope yet these three months, and quite 
wearied with the formal assemblies, and lit- 
tle society of that great city, Mr. Walpole 
determined to return Irither to spend the 
summer, where he imagines he shall pass 
his time more agreeably, than in the tedious 
expectation of what, when it hafipens, will 
only be a great %how. For my own part, I 
give up the thoughts of all tnat with but 
little regret ^ but the city itself I do mit part 
with so easily, which alone has amusements 
for whole years. However, LJiave passed 
through all that most people do, both an- 
cient and mo()eri>; what that is you may 
see, better than 1 can tell you, in a thousand 
books. The conclave we ^fi in greater 
uncertainty than ever ; the more than or- 
dinary liberty they enjoy there, and the 
unusual coolness of the season, makes 
the confinement less disagreeable (b them 
than common, and, consequently, maintains 
them in their irresolution. There 4iave 
been very high words, one or two (it, is - 
said) have come even to blows ; t^o more 
are dead within this last month, Ceoci and 
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Portia ; the latter died distracted ; and we 
ieft another (Altieri) at the extremity : yet 
nobody dreams of an election till the latter 
end of September. All this gives great 
scandal to all good catholics, and every body 
talks very freely on the subject. The Pre- 
tender (whom you desire an account of) I 
have had frequent opportunities of seeing 
at church, at the corso, and other places ; 
but more particularly, and that for a whole 
night, at a great ball given by count Patrizii 
to the prince and princess Craon, (who 
were come to Rome at that tim'e, that he 
might receive from the hands of the empe- 
ror's minister there the order of the golden 
fleece) at which he and his two sons were 
present. They are good fine boys, espe- 
cially the younger, who has the more spirit 
of the two, and both danced incessantly all 
night long. For him, he is a thin ill-made 
man, extremely tall and awkward, of a most 
unpromising countenance, a good deal re- 
sembling king James the second, and has ex- 
tremelylhe air and look of an idiot, particu- 
larly whenAe laughs or prays. The first 
he does not often, the latter continually. 
He lives private enough with his little court 
about him, consisting of Lord Dunbar, who 
manages every thing, and two or three of 
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the Preston Scotch lords, who would be 
very glad to make their peace at home. g 

We hapfiened to be at Naples on Corpus 
Christ! day, the greatest feai«t in the year, 
so had an opportunity of seeing their Sicilian 
majesties to adrantage. The king walked 
in the grand procession, and the queen 
Tbeing big with child) s^ in a balcony. He 
followed the host to the church of St. Clara, 
where high mass was celebrated to a glori- 
ous concert of music. They are as ugly a 
little pair as one ckn see : she a pale girl, 
marked with the small pox ; and he a brown 
boy, with a thin face, a huge nose, and as 
ungain as possible. 

We are settled here with Mr. Mann, in a 
charming apartment ; the river Amo runs 
under our windows, wbich we can fish out 
o£. The sky is so serene^ and the air so 
temperate, that one continues in the open 
air all night long in a slight night gown, 
without any danger ; and the marble bridge 
is the resort of every body, where they 
hear music, eat iced fruits, and sup by 
moonlight ; though as yet (the season being 
extremely backward every where) these 
amusements are not begun. You see we 
are now coming northward again, though in 
no great baste ; the Veqetian and Milanese 
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territories, and either Geroianj or the south 
qf France (according to the turn the war 
may take,) are all that remain for us, that 
we have not yet seen ; as to Loretto, and 
that part of Italy, we have given over all 
thoughts of it. 



XLII. 

FROM MR. WEST. 

Bond-ttieet, June B, 1740. 

I uvED at the Temple till I was sick of it : 
I have just left it, and find myself as. much a 
lawyer as I was when 1 was in it. It is cer- 
tain, at least, I may study the law here as 
well as 1 could there. My being in cham- 
bers did not signify to me a pinch of snuff. 
They tell me my father was a lawyer, and, 
as you know, eminent in the profession ; 
and such a circumstance must be of advan- 
tage to me. My uncle too makes some fig- 
ure in Westminster-hall ; and there's anoth- 
er advantage : then my grandfather's name 
would get me many friends. Is it not 
strange that a young fellow, that might enter 
the world with so many advantages, will not 
know his own interest ? &c. &c. What shall 
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I say in answer to all this ? For money, I 
neither dote upon it nor despise it ; it is a 
necessary stuff enough. For ambition, I do 
not want thafneither ; but it is not to sit 
upon a bench. In short, is it not a disa- 
greeable thing tt^ force one's inclination, 
especially when one's young ? not to men- 
tion that one ought to have the strength of 
a Hercules to go through our common law ; 
which, I am afraid, I have not. Well ! but 
then, say they, if one profession does not 
suit you, you may choose another more to 
your inclination. Now I protest I do not 
yet know my own inclination, and ! bplieve, 
if that was to be my direction, I should 
never fix at all. There is no going by a 
weather-cock. I could say much more 
upon this subject ; but there is no talking 
t^te-a-tete cross the Alps. Oh, the foHy of 
young men, that never know their own in- 
terest ! they never grow wise till they are 
ruined 1 and then nobody pities them, nor 
helps them. Dear Gray ! consider me in 
the condition of one that has lived these two 
years without any person that he can speak 
freely to. I know it is very seldom that 
people trouble themiselves with the senti- 
ments of those they converse with ; so they 
can chat about trifles, they never care . 
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whether your heart aches or no . Are you 
one of these ? I think not. But what right 
have I to ask you this question ? Have we 
known one another enough, that I should 
expect or demand sincerity from you ? Yes, 
Gray, 1 hope we have ; aad I have not quite 
such a mean opinion of myself, as to think I 
do not deserve it. But, signor, is it not 
time for me to ask something ahout your 
future intentions ahroad ? Where do you 
propose going next ? An in Apuliam ? nam 
illo si adveneris, tanquam Ulysses, cognos- . 
ces tuorum neminem. Vale. So Cicero 
prophesies in the end of one of his letter« 
—and there I end. 

•Yours, &c. 



XLIII. 

TO MR. WEST. 

FloKnee, July 10, 1740. 

You do yourself and me justice, in imagin- 
ing that you merit, and that I am capable 
of sincenty. I have not a thought, or even 
a weakness, I desire to conceal from you ; 
and consequently on my side deserve to be 
treated with the same openness of heart. 
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My vanity perhaps might make me more 
reserved towards you, if yon were one of 
the heroic race, superior to all human fail- 
ings ; but as mutual wants are the ties of 
general society, so are mutual weaknesses 
of private friendships, supposing them mix- 
ed with some proportion of good qualities ; 
for where one may not sometimes blame, 
one does not much care ever to praise. 
All this has the air of an introduction design- 
ed to soften a very harsh reproof that is to 
follow ; but it is no such matter : I only 
meant to ask, Why did you change your 
lodging ? Was the air bad, or the situation 
melancholy ? If so, you are quite in the 
right. Only, is it not putting yourself a lit- 
tle out of the way of a people, with whom 
it seems necessary to keep up some sort of 
intercourse and conversation, though but lit- 
tle for your pleasure or entertainment (yet 
there are, 1 believe, such among them as 
,might give you both,) as least for your in- 
formation in that study, wliich, when 1 left 
you, you thought of applying to? for that 
there is a certain study necessary to be 
followed, if we mean to be of any use in 
the world, i take for granted; disagreeable 
enough (as most necessities are,) but, I am 
afraid, unavoidable. Into how many bran- 
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cbes the studies are divided in England, 
every body knows; and between that which 
you and I had pitched upon, and the other 
two, it was impossible to balance long. Ex- 
amples show one that it is not abs>lutely ne- 
cessary to be a blockhead to succeed in thie 
profession. The labour is long, and the 
eleaients dry and unentertaining; nor was 
ever any body (especially those that after- 
wards made a ii^^ure in it) amused, or even 
not disgusted in the beginning; yet, upon a 
further acquaintance, there is surely matter 
for curiosity and retiection. It is strange if, 
among all that huge mass of words, there 
be not somewhat intermixed for thought. 
Laws have been the result of long delibera- 
tion, and that not of dull men, but the con- 
trary; and have so close a connexion with 
history, nay, with philosophy itself, that they 
must partake a littfe of wlwtt they are re- 
lated -to so nearly. Besides, tell me, have 
you ever made the attempt? Was not you 
frighted merely with the distant prospect? 
Had^he Gothic character and bulkiness of 
those volumes (a tenth part of which per- 
haps it will be no further necessary to con- 
sult, than as one does a dictionary) no ill 
effect upon your eye? Are you sure,-if Coke 
had been printed by Elzevir, and bound in 
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twenty neat pocket volumes, instead of one 
folio, yon should never have taken him up 
for an hour, as you would a Tuily, or drank 
your tea over him? I know how great ao 
obstacle ill spirits are to resolution. Do you 
redly think, if you rid ten miles every 
morning, in a week's time you should not 
entertain much stronger hopes of the chan- 
cellorship, and think it a much more proba- 
ble thing than you do at present? The 
advantages you mention are not nothing; 
our inclinations are more than we imagine 
in our own power; reason and resolution de- 
termine them, and support under many diffi- 
culties. To me there hardly appears to be any 
medium between a pubHc life and a private 
one; he who prefers the first, must put him- 
self in a way of being serviceable to the rest 
of mankind, if he has a mind to be of any con- 
sequence among them: nay, he must not 
refuse being in a certain degree even de- 
pendent upon some men who already are so. 
If he has the good fortune to light on such 
«s will make no ill use of his hi^mility, 
there is no shame in this: if not, his ambi- 
tion ought to give place to a reasonable pride, 
and he should apply to the cultivation of his 
own mind those abilities which he has not 
keen [Permitted to use for others' service. 
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Sach a private happiness (supposing a small 
competence of fortune) is almost always in 
every one's power, and the proper enjoy- 
ment of age, as the other is the employment 
of youth. You are yet young, have some 
advantages and opportunities^ and an ,u»* 
doubted capacity, which you have never yet 
put to the trial. Set apart a few hours, see 
how the lirst year will agree with you, at 
the end of it you are still the master; if 
you change your mind, you will only have 
got the knowledge of a little somewhat 
that can do no hurt, or give you cause of re- 
pentance. If your inclination be not &%ed 
upon any thing else, it is a symptom that 
you are not absolutely determined against 
this, and warns you not to mistake mere 
indolence for inability. I am sensible there 
is nothing stronger against what I would 
persuade you to, th?in my own practice; 
which may make you. imagine I think not 
as I %peak. Alas! it is not so; but I do not 
act what I (hink, and I bad rather be the 
objedt of your pity ^an that you should ■. 
be that of mine; and, be assured, the ad- 
vantage I may receive from it, does not dimi- 
nish my concern in hearing you want some- 
body to converse with freely, whose advice 
might be of more weight, and always at hand. 
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Wc have some time since oome to the 
southero period of oar voyages; we spent 
about niiie days at Naples. It is the largest 
and most populous city, as its environs are 
the most deliciously fertjie country, of all 
kaly. We sailed in the hay of Baias, sweated 
in the Solfetara, and died in the grotto del 
Cane, as all itnmgers do; saw the Corpus 
Christi procession, and the king and th^ 
queen; and the city underground (which is 
a wonder I reserve to tell you of smother 
time) and so returned to fH)me ft>r another 
fortnight; left it (left Reme!) and cam^ 
hither for the synwier. You have »eefi am 
Epistle* to Mr. Ashton, that seems to me 
full of spirit a»id thought, and a good deal of 
poetic fire. 1 would know your opinion. 
Now i talk of «0erse8, Mh Walpole and I 
have freq^ienftly wonilered ymi should never 
mention a certain <i>m|tation of Spenser, pub- 
lished last yeat by a namesaket of yours, 
with tvhich we ai^ all enraptured mid en- 
marvailed. 

• The leader ivHl tod lids wmmg Mr. Wal^e*s Fogltite ■ j 

»• I 

t •' On the abuse of lYaveUing," by Gilbert Wet. 
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XLIV. 

TO MIS MOTHER. 

Pkucnee, Aug. ti, N. S. !»•, 

It is some time since I haye bad the pleasure 
of writing to you, baring be*n upon a littie 
excursion cross the mountains to Bologna. 
We set out from hence at sunset, pas^d the 
Apennines by moonlight, travelling inces- 
santly till we omne to Bologna at four in the 
afternoon next day. There we spent a 
week agreeably enough, and returned as we 
came. The day before yesterday arrived 
the news of a pope: and I have the (portifi- 
cation of being within four days' journey of 
Rome, and no<f" seeing his coronation, the 
heats being violeilt, and the infectious air 
now at its height. We had an instance, 
the other day, that it is not only fancy. 
Two country fellows, stroi^ men, and used 
to the country about Rome, having occasion 
to come from then^ hither, and travelling 
on foot, as common with them, one died sud- 
denly on the road; the other got hither^ but 
extretfiely weak, and in a manner stupid; he 
was carried to the hospital, but died in two 
days. So, between fear and laaines8,-we re- 
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main here, and must be satisfied witb the ac- 
counts other people give us of the matter. 
The new pope is called Benedict XIV. being 
created cardinal by Benedict Xlll. the last 
pope but one. His name is Lambertini, a 
noble Bolognese, and archbishop of that city. 
When I was fiwt ^ere, I remember to have 
seen him <wo br three times; he is a TO>rt, 
fat man, about sixty -five years of age, of a 
hearty, merry countenance, and likely to 
live some years. He bears a good character 
for generosity, affability, and other virtues; 
and, they say, wants neither knowledge nor 
capacity. The worst side of him is, that he 
has a nephew or two; besides a certain 
young, favourite, called Melara, who is said 
to have had, for some time, the arbitrary 
disposal of his purse and Hftnily. He is re- 
ported to have- made a Uttle speech to the 
cardinals in the conclave, while they were 
undetermined about an election, as follows: 
**Most eminent lords, here are three Bolog- 
nese of different characters, l^ut all equally 
proper for the popec^ro. If it be your 
pleasures to pitch upon a saint, there is car- 
dinal Gotti; if upon a politician, there is Al- 
drovandi; if upon a booby^ here am I." 
The Italian is much more expressive, and, 
indeed, not to be translated; wherefore, if 
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you meet with any body that understands it, 
you may show them what he said in the lan- 
guage he spoke it. *'Emin««i™>. Sigr'. Ci 
siame tr6, diversi si, ma tutti idonei al Pa- 
pato. Se vi piace un Santo, c' e I'Gotti; se 
volete una testa scaltra, e Politica, c' e i*Al- 
drovand^; se «n Coglione, ecco mil" Car- 
dinalCoscia is restored to his liberty, and, it 
id said, will be to all his benefices. Corsini 
(the late pope's nephew) as he has had no 
hand in this election, it is hoped, will be 
called to account for all his villanous prac- 
tices. The Pretender, they say, has resign- 
ed all his pretensions to his eldest boy, and 
wiH accept of the grand chancellorship, which 
is thirty thousand crowns a-year; the pension 
he has at present is only twenty thousand . 
I do not affirm the truth of this last article; 
because, if he does, it is necessary he 
should take the ecclesiastical habit, and it 
will sound mighty odd to be called his ma- 
jesty the chancellor. — So ends my gazette. 

VOL. IV. »* .9 
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TO MR. WEST. 



Florenoe, Sept. SS,1f. S. I74t. 

What I seod yoa n»w, as long as it is, is but a 
piece of a poem. It has the advantage of 
all fragments, to need neither introduction 
nor conclusion: besides, if jou do not like 
it, it is but imagining that which went before, 
and came after, to be infinitely better. Look 
in Sandys's Travels for the History of Monte 
Barbaro, and Monte Nuovo."*^ 



* To MTe the vetder trouble, I bexe insert the pMnge vefenei 
to : ** West of Cicero's VillA stands the eminent Gauros, a stoay 
and desobMe moontain, in whi^ there are diText obscnve caTcnis^ 
choaked almost with eaith, where many ha^e eonsumed mo^ 
fruitless industry in sfarrhing fiir treasure. The fkmous Locrine 
lake extended formerly fiom Avemus to the aforesaid Oauma ; 
but is now no other than a little sedc^ plash, choaked 19 by the 
horrible and astoushing eruption of the new mountain ; Irhereof, 
as oft as I thio^. ' I am easy to veiBt whatsoerer is wmderfVil* 
^ For who here knows not, or who elsewhere will believe, that • 
mountain dnuld arise (partly out of a, lake and partly out of ^e 
aea,) in one day and a night, unto such a height as to contend in 
alUtude with the U^ mountaiiis adjoining ? In the year of onr 
Lord 1138, on thf 89th of September, when for certain days tct^ 
ioaag the country heicibout win so Tend :with porpetoal mfik' 
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Hee pnenl infeHx le tollit in «theni Ganraib 
PMwpicieiu vitreum Incoiti fertke poDtum ; 
Tristkr ille diu, et reteri denietus olita 
Qftunu. pwnpiiieseqiie eheu jam neteiiu umbne $ 
Honendi tarn ssevi premit Ticinia inootUt 
Attmritumque inget latui, exniitque feventcnb 
Nam Quna est oHm, media dum run rilefaant 
Noete, Deo Ticta, eC moUi perfiua quiete, 
InfKminue equor ponti, auditamque per omnet 
Late tellorrai rardom iiamagire carenias : 
Quo lanita Bemora alta tremunt ; tremit excita tut* 
PardieiK^sea siuu, flammantuque ora VesevL 
At subito K aperire aolum, vastoique receuas - 
Fuidere tub pediwu, nigraque von^ne faaoes ; 
Tom piceas cineram glomerare sab setbece nubes 

^nakes, as no one bouse was left so entire as not to expect an in- 
mediate uin ; after tbat tbe sea had retired two hundred paces 
ftom the dure (leaTiug abundance of fish, and springs of ftesk 
water rising in the bottom,) this mountain Tisibly ascended about 
the sfoand hour of the night, with an hideous roaring, bonibly 
vomiting stimes and such store of cindtrs as orerwbelraed all the 
boikiii^ thereabout, and the salubriaus baths of Tripeigulv, for so 
BMiny ages celebrated ; consumed the Tines to ashes^ killing fairda 
and beasts ; the fearful inhabitauu of Puzxot flying through the 
dark with their wives and children, naked, defiled, crying out, and 
detesting their calamities. BfanifoM mischiefs have they sufi&red 
by ^ bailiaious, yet none like this indiich Mature infl'icted. Thia 
new moontainy when newly raised, bad a number of issues ; at 
aome of tliem smoking and sometimes flaming ; at others di^iiMi^ 
ing rivulets of Jiot waters ; keeping within a terrible nunbUng ; 
and many miserably perished tiiat venturad to descend into the 
kolknrneai abovew But that hollow on the top is at present tm 
milwijl, and tbe mountain throughout is bereft of its tavon*** 

SaaOv** TraveU^ book iv. page 37«, S77, ipd tfk 
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Vortkibas npkfis, trdentiqae imbre procdlam. 
Frascipitts fugere ftrse, perqae avia longe 
Sil^rum fagit paitor, juga per deserta, 
Ah, miser ! increpitins ssepe alta voce per mnfanra 
Nequidquam natos, creditque awlire sequentes. 
Atque ille exeelso rupis de vntioe solus 
Htspectans nutasque domos, et dulcia Kgna, 
Nil usquam videt infelix piteter mare trisd 
Lumine percussum, et pallentes sulpbure campos, 
Fumumqtie, fla mm asqne, rotataque tuibine nxa. 

Quin ubi detonuit fVagor, et lux reddita coelo ; 
Moestos oonfluere agricolas, passuque videres 
Tandem iterum tiniido deserta requirere tecta : 
Spertmtes, li forte oculis, ti forte darentnr 
Uxorum cineres, miserorumve ossa parentam, 
(Tenuia, sed tanti salttmi solatia luctus) 
Una colligere et justa componere in una. 
Uxorum nuiquam oineres, nusquam ossa parenfum 
(Spem misenim !) assuetosve Lares, aut rum TiddlMmt. 
Qui)>pe ubi plaiiiiles canipi diffusa jaoebat ; 
Mons novus : ille supercilium, fritntemque favilla ' 
Ihcanum osteiitans, ambustis cautibus, tequor 
'SttbjectufiQ, stragewque suam, raoesta arva, minad 
Despicit imperio, soloque in litture regnat. 

Hinc infame loci nomen, multosque per aimos 
Immenior antique iaudis, nescire lalxnts 
Vomeris, et nuUo tellus reviresoere cultu. 
San avium colles, non carmine matutino "^ 

Pastorum resonare ; adeo undique dirus babeifaat 
Inforoies late horror agros saltusque vacantes. 
Ssepius et longe detorquens navita pnnam, 
Moiistrabat digito littus, ssevseque revolvens 
Funera narrabat noctis, veteremque ruiuam. 

Montis adhuc facias roanet hirta atque aspeni saxis ; 
Sed furor exstinecos jaradudum, et flamma quievit. 
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Qhk miiDeoti aderat ; seu forte Intuminii atri 
D^uxere olim rivi, atque eflToeta lacuna 
Bibula soffioere ardori viresque lecuaat ; 
Sive in viaoei^B meditans iucendia jam nunc 
(HoReodum 1) arcanis glomerat genti esse fbtune 
Exitk), ipavBoa tacitusque recolligit igncs. 

Raro per cUtos haud aecius ordine vidi 
Canescentem oleam ; longum post teropun amieti 
Yite Tirent tumuli ; patriaoique revisere gaudeos 
Bacdius in assuetis teuerum eaput exserit arvis 
Vix tandem, infidoqne audet se crnlere ccelo. 

There was a certain little ode* set out 
from Rome, in a letter of recommendation to 
you, but possibly fell into the enemies' 
bands, for 1 never heard of its arrival. It 
is a little impertinent to inquire after its 
welfare: but you, that are a father, will ex- 
cuse a parent's foolish fondness. Last post 
I received a very diminutive letter: it made 
excuses for its unentertainingness, very lit- 
tle to the purpose; since it assured me, 
very strongly, of your esteem, which is to 
me the thing; all the rest appear but as the 
petits agr^mens, the garnishing of the dish. 
P. Bougeant, in his Langage des Betes, 
fancies that your birds, who continually re- 
peat the same note, say only in plain term^^, 
"Je vous aime, ma chere; ma chere, je 

* Th^ Alcaic ode inserted in Letter 3I^XXIX» 
i 
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they are parsimonious, even to a degree of 
nastiness. 1 saw in one of the vaste&t pa- 
laces in Rome, that of prince Pamfilio, the 
apartment which he himi^elf inhabited, a bed 
that most servants in England would disdain 
to lie in, and furniture much like that of a 
soph at Cambridge, for convenience and 
neatness. This man is worth 30,000/. sterl- 
ing a year. As for eating, there are not two 
cardinals in Rome that allow more than six 
paoli, which is three shillings a day, for the 
expense of their table: and you may imagine 
they are stilf less- extravagant here than 
there. But when they receive a visit from 
any friend, their houses and persons are set 
out to the greatest advantage, and appear in 
all their splendour; it is, indeed, from a 
motive of vanity, and with the hopes of hav- 
ing it repaid them w ith interest, whenever 
they have occasion to return the visit. I 
call visits going from one city of Italy to 
another; for it is not so among acquaintance 
of the same place on common occasions. 
The new pope has retrenched the charsres 
of his own table to 'a sequin (ten shillings) a 
meal. The applause which all he says and 
does meet with, is enough to encourage him 
really to deserve fame. They say he is an 
able and honest mani he is reckoned a wtX 
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• 
too. The other day, when the senator of 
Rome came to wait upon' him, at the first 
compliments he made him, the pope pulled 
oflf his cap. His master of the cerenionies, 
who stood by his side, touched him softly, as 
'o warn him that such a condescension was 
too great in him, and out of all manner of 
rule. Upon which he jturned to him, and 
said, '* Oh! I cry you mercy, good master: 
it is true, I am but a novice of a pope; 
J hiive not yet so much as learned ill man- 
ners." * * * ' 



XLVII. 

TO HI3 FATHER. 

Floiciioe, Jaa* 23, 1741. 

We still continue constant at Florence, at 
present one of the dullest cities in Italy. 
Though it is the middle of the carnival, there 
are no public diversions; nor is masquerad- 
ing permitted as yet. The emperor's obse- 
quies are to be celebrated publicly the 16th 
of this month; and afler that, it is imagined 
every thing will go on in its usual course. 
In the mean time, to employ the minds of 
the populace, the government has thought 
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fit to bring into the city in a solemn manner, 
and at a great expense, a famous statue of 
the Virgin, called the Madonna delFlmpru- 
neta, from the place of her residence, which 
IS upon a mountain seven miles off. It 
never has been practised, but at times of 
public calamity; and was done at present to 
avert the ill effects of a late great inunda- 
tion, which it was feared might cause some 
epidemical distemper. It was introduced a 
ibrtnight ago in procession, attended hy the 
council of regency, the senate, the nobility, 
and all the religious orders, on foot and bare- 
headed, and so carried to the great church, 
where it was frequented by an infinite con- 
course of people frQm all the country round. 
Among the rest, I paid my devotions almost 
every day, and saw numbers of people pos- 
sessed with the devil, who were brought to 
be exorcised. It was indeed in the evening, 
and the church-doors were always shut be- 
fore the ceremonies were finished, %o that I 
could not be eye witness of the event; but 
that they were ^11 cured is certain, for one 
never heard any more of them the next morn- 
ing. I am to night just returned from seeing 
our lady make her exit with the same solemni- 
ties she entered. The show had a finer 
effect than before; for it was dark, and every 
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body (even those of the mob that could afford 
it) bore a white- wax flambeau, i believe 
there was at least five thousand of them, aud 
the march was near three hours in passing 
before the window. The subject of all this 
devotion is supposed to be a large tile with 
a rude figure in bas-relief upon it. I say 
supposed, because since the time it was found 
(for it was found in the earth in ploughing) 
only two people have seen it; the one was, 
by good luck, a saint; the other was struck 
blind for his presumption. Ever since she 
has been covered with seven veils; never- 
theless, those who approach her tabernacle 
cast their eyes down, for fear they should 
spy her through all her veils. S«jch is the 
history, as I had it from the lady of the house 
where I stood to see her pass; with many 
other circumstances: all of which she firmly 
believes, and ten thousand besides. 

We shall go to Venice in about six weeks, 
or sooner. A number of German troops 
are upon their march into this state, in case 
the king of Naples thinks proper to attack it. 
It is certain that he asked the pope's leave 
for his troops to pass through his country. 
The Tuscans in general are much discon- 
tented, and foolish enough to wish for a 
Spanish government, or any rather thaa 
this. ♦ * * 
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XLVllI. 



TO MR* WEST« 



Flopenoe, April 21, 1741. 

I KNOW not what degree of satisfaction it will 
give you to be told that we shall set out from 
hence the 24th of this month, aild not stop 
above a fortnight at any place in our way. 
This I feel, that you are the principal plea- 
sure I have to hope for in my own country. 
Try at least to make roe imagine my.self not 
indifferent to you; for I must own I have the 
vanity of desiring to be esteemed by some- 
body, and would , choose that somebody 
should be one whom 1 esteem as much as 1 
do you. As I am recommending myself to 
your love, methinks I ought to send you my 
picture (for I am no more what I was, some 
circumstances excepted, which 1 hope I need 
not particularize to you); you must add then, 
to your former idea, two years of age, a rea- 
sonable quantity of dulness, a great deal of 
silence, and something that rather resembles, 
than is, thinking; a confused notion of many 
strange and tine things that have swum be- 
fore my eyes for some time, a want of love 
for general society, indeed an inabiUty to it. 
On the good side you may add a seosibility 
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for what others feel, and indulgence for their 
faults or weaknesses, a love of truth, and de- 
testation of every Ihinsj else. Then you arc 
to deduct a little impertinence, a little laugh- 
ter, a great deal of pride, and some spirits. 
These are all the alterations 1 know of, you 
perhaps may find more. Think not that I 
have been obliged for this reformation of 
manners to reason or reflection, but to a 
severer school-mistress. Experience. One 
has little merit in learning her lessons, for 
one cannot well help it; but they are more 
useful than others, and imprint themselves 
in the very heart. I find 1 have been ha- 
ranguing ill the style of the Sonof Sirach, so 
shall finish here, and tell you that our route 
is Settled as follows: First to Bologna for a 
few days, to hear the Viscontina sing; next 
to lleggio, where is a fair- Now, you must 
know, a fair here is not a place where one 
eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby 
horses; here are no musical clocks, nor tall 
Leicestershire women; one has nothing but 
masquing, gaming, and singing. If you love 
operas, there will be the most splendid in 
Italy, four tip-top voices, a new theatre, the 
duke and duchess in all their pomps and van- 
ities. Does not this sound magnificent? Yet 
is the city of Reggio but one step above Old 
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Brentford. Well ; next to Venice by tlra 
nth of May, there to see the old Doge wed 
the Adriatic whore. Then to Verona, so to 
Milan, so to Marseilles, so to Lyqns, so to 
Paris, so to West,^c. in 8»cula saeculoruin* 
Amen. 

Eleven months, at different times, have I 
passed at ^ Florence; and yet (God help me) 
know not either people or language. Yet 
the place and the charming prospects demand 
a poetical farewell, and here it is. 

••OhFMolseanuBni 
jAngoribas jugpk, nee idmiani spixamnMU amit. 
Alma qidbus Tusci Pallas Deus Apennini 
Ene dedit, glancaqae lua canescere sUva ! 
Hon tfpt rat posChae Anu de valle Tidebo 
ForticibiM circam. et caDdenti ciucta oorana 
'Alarum Uh^ nitido eonsurgcK dono, 
Antiquamve aedem, et veteres pneferre cnpreanM 
Ifiiabor, tectiiqne Miper pendentk tecta. 

I will send you, too, a pretty little sonnet 
of a Signor Abbate Buondelmonte, with mv 
imitation of it. 

Spem Amor totto la ftnaa 
B'amiita ride, e sVuoonde : 
Pot a mischia, e si coufonde 
Con lo idexno, e ool raueor. 
In Pieiade d n transfonna ; 
nrmMtallok e par «Bq^eciD.s 
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Mi Del suo ditetio atpetto 
Sempr'eglU e l^usao Amflr. 

Losit amieHise iatenium ▼elatas ftmietv, 
£t bene oom|NMita Teste fefellit Amor. 
^ Bfra ine anrnnsit euitnt, r«eiemqiie mimnffm, 
Inque odium venos, vemu et in iMrymas : 
Ludentem foge, nee lfterrinanti« aat crede foreoti ; 
Idem ert diisimUi temper in oe Deos. 

Here comes a letter from you. — I must, 
defer giving my' opinion of ^Pausanias till I 
can see the whole, and only have said what 
I did in obedience to your commands. I 
have spoken with such freedom on this head, 
that it seems but just you should have your 
revenge; and therefore I send you the be- 
ginning not of an epic poem, but of fa mela- 
physic one. Poems and metaphysics (say 
you, with your spectacles on) are inconsist- 
ent things. A metaphysical poem is a con- 
tradiction in terms. It is true, but I will go 
on. It is Latin too, to increase the absurdity* 
It will, 1 suppose, put you in mind of the 
man who wrote a treatise of canon law in 
hexameters. Pray help me to the descrip- 

• Some put of atn^edj voder dMit tide, which Mr. Weft bii 



t The beginning of the fint hook of a didaet^ pocn^ * De Ab» 
«ipiit CofitandL'^-^K IVoMk 
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tion of a mixed mode, and a little episo^ 
about space. 



Mr. Walpole mmI Mn Gray let out frara Flonnoe at tibe time 
ftpeclfied in the foreceins letter. When Mr. Gmy kft Venice, 
which he did the imddle of July foliewing, he KCumed hwne 
through Padaa« Verona, Milan, Tinte, and Lyona; from all whidi 
places he writ either to bis father or nxrther with great punetuali> 
ty t but merely to inform them of his health and safety ; wlboat 
' %hicb (as might be expected) they were now very anxious, as he 
trarelled with only a '* Laqnais de Voyage." These letters do not 
eren mention that he went out of his way to make a seeond Tisit 
to the Grande Chartreuse, md there wrote in the Album of the 
Fathers the Alcaie Ode : 

Oh Tu, sereri Relii^io loci, &c.— See Poem*, 

He WAS at Turin the 15th of August, and began to cioss the Alps 
the next day. On the 25th he reached Lyons *. therefore it must 
have been between these two dates that he made this visit. 



XLIX. 

FROM MR. WEST. 

► WRITE to make you write, for I have not 
much to tell you. I have recovered no 
spirits as yet,* but, as 1 am »»ot displeased 

f * Tte dinrenesAr Mr. We*t\ miadlhad alucttdy toaftr ftfl^ci«d a 
body, from the first weakand ddioiie^ ffii heaMbdediked ^bUy^ 
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yfiih my company, I sit purring by the fire- 
side in my arm*chair with no small satisfac- 
tion. 1 read too sometimes, and have begun 
Tacitus, bat hare not yet read enough to 
judge of him; only his Pannonian sedition, in 
the first book of his Annals, which is just as 
far as i have got, seemed to me a little te- 
dious. I have no more to say, but to desire 
you will write letters of a handsome length^i 
»nd always answer me within a reasonable 
space of time, which I leave to your discre- 
tion. 

Popes, Mttth 98, 1742. 

P. S. The new Diraciad I qu'en pensez 
vous ? 

L. 

TO MR. WEST.* 

I TRUST to the country, and that easy indo- 

and, tkereface, he left town ki March, 1742, and, lor tba beneet o( 
the air, went to David MitcheU's, Esq. at Popes, near Ibtfield, 
Hertfordshire ; at whose house he died the Ist of June following. 

* Mr Gray came to town about the Ist of September, 1741. His 
ibtber died the Oth^of November firflowing, at die age of sixty-five. 
The lacier end oTtlte snbaeqttent ytm he woitt* Catnfafidge totake 
hi« baehekr^ dcgwe in tivil kw. 
VOL. IV. 10 
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leDce you say you enjoy tbere, to restore 
you your health and spirits; aod doubt not 
but, when the sun grows warm enough to 
tempt you from your fireside, you will (like 
all other things) be the better for his influ- 
ence. He is my old friend, and an excellent 
nurse, I assure you. Had it not been for 
him, life had been often to me intolerable. 
Pray do not imagine that Tacitus, of all au- 
thors in the world, can be tedious. An an- 
nalist, you know, is by no means master of 
his subject; and I think one may venture to 
say, that if those Pannonian a&irs are te- 
dious in his hands, in another's they would 
hav^ been insupportable. However, fear 
not, they will soon be over, and he will make 
ample amends. A man, who could join the 
brilliant of wit and concise sententiousness 
peculiar to that age, with the truth and grav- 
ity of better times, and the deep reflection 
and good sense of the best moderns, cannot 
choose but have something -to strike you. 
Yet what 1 admire in him above all this, is 
* his detestation of tyranny, and the high spirit 
of liberty that every now and then breaks 
out, as it were, whether he would or no. I 
remember a sentence in his Agricola that 
(concise as it is) I always admired for saying 
much in a little compass. He speaks of Do- 
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raitian, who upon seeing the last will of 
that general, where he had made him co- 
heir with his wife and daughter, *'Satis con- 
stabat la^tatum eum, velut honore, judicio- 
que: tarn caeca et corrupta mens assiduis 
adulationibus erat, ut nesciret a bono patre 
non scribi haeredem, nisi malum principem.'* 

As to the Dunciad, it is greatly admired: 
The genii of Operas and Schools, with their 
attendants, the pleas- of the Virtuosos and 
Florists, and the yawn of Dulness in the end, 
are as fine as any thing he has written. The 
Metaphysicians' part is to me the worst; . and 
here and there a few ill-expressed lines, and 
some hardly intelligible. 

I take the liberty of sending you a long 
speech of Agrippina;'^ much too long, but I 
could be glad you would retrench it. Ace- 
ronia, you may remember, had been giving 
quiet counsels. 1 fancy, if it ever be finish- 
ed, it will be in the nature of Nat. Lee's bed- 
lam tragedy, i^ich had twenty-five acts and 
some odd scenes.** • 
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FROM MR. WEST. 

Bopes, April 4, 1742. 

I OWN ID geaeral I think Agrippioa's speech 
too long; but how to retrench it, I know 
not: but I have something else to say, and 
that is in relation to the style, which appears 
to me too antiquated. Racine was of ano- 
ther opinion: he no where gives you the 
phrases of Ronsard: His language is the lao-^ 
guage of the times, and that of the purest sort; 
so that his Fre/ich is reckoned a Andard. 1 
wiU not decide what style is fit for our English 
stage: but I should rather choose ooe that 
bordered upon Cato, than upon Shakspeare. 
One may imitate (if ooe can) Shakspeare's 
manner, his 8uq)rising strokes of true nature, 
his expressive force in pjiinting characters, 
and all his other beauties; pi^servin^ at the 
same time our own language. Were Shak- 
speare alive now, he would write in a dif- 
ferent style from what he did. These are 
my^sentiments upon the^e matters: perhaps I 
am wrong, for I am neither a Tarpa, nor am 
I quite an Ari^tarchus. You see I write 
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freely both of you and Shakspeare; but it is 
as good as writing not freely, where you 
koow it is .acceptable. 

I have been toraieoted within this week 
with a most violent coogh; for when once it 
sets up its note, it will go on, cough after 
cough, shaking and tearing me for half an 
hour together, and then it leaves me in a 
great sweat, as much fatigued as if 1 had 
been labouring at the plough. All this de- 
scription of my cough in prose, is only to in- 
troduce another description of it in verse, 
perhaps not worth your perusal; but it is 
very short, and besides has this remarkable 
in it, that it* was the production of four 
o'clock in the morning, while I li^y in my 
bed tossing and coughing, and all unable to 
sleep. 

Ante onuiei morboi knfmrtaiiii^faui tunii. 
Qua donoe datoc, tnudtque tub ilia Tiret : 
Dura etenim Tetuou icno sub peetore n^^na, 
Ferpetuo eserc^ teb^ras Inetamine ooitat, 
Oraqoe distorqnet, TDeeAqae immntat anhelam ; 
Mee nfwaw locot : wd atttu eoncha motn, 
MoUedomat la^ et eorpoilabaronuie fatigat I 
Unde inolesta dm, nootemque imoinnia turbaait. 
Nee Toa, si mecura Comes hicjaeundos adesset, 
Vefba juvara queant, aut hunc lerire dolorera 
Saffieiant tuaTox dqleii, n^ Tqltun amatu^* 
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t)o not mistake me, I do not condemn Ta- 
citus: I was then inclined to find him tedious: 
the German sedition sufficiently made up 
for it; and the speech of Germanicus, by 
which he reclaims his soldiers, is quite mas- 
terly. Your New Dunciad Ibave no con- 
ception of. I shall be too late for our din- 
ner if I write any more. 

Yours. 



LII. 

TO MR. WEST. 

LondoQ, April, Thnnday^ 

You are the first who ever made a muse of a 
cough; to me it seems a much more easy 
task |o versify in one's sleep, (that indeed 
you were of old famous for) than for want of 
it. Not the wakeful nightingale (lyhen she 
had a cough) ever sung so sweetly. 1 give 
you thanks for your wart)le, and wish you 
could sing yourself to rest. These wicked 
remains of your illness will ui re give way 
to warm weather and gentle exercise; which 
I hope you will not omit as the season ad- 
vances. Whatever low spirits and indo- 
lence, the effect of them, may advise to the 
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coDtrary, I pray- you add ^ve steps' to yoar 
walk daily for my sake; by the help of 
which, in a month's time, I propose to set 
you on horseback. 

I talked of the Dunciad as concluding 
you had seen it; if you have not, do you 
choose I should get and send it to you? I 
have myself, upon your recommendation, 
been reading Joseph Andrews. The inci- 
dents are ill-laid and without invention; but 
the characters have a great deal of nature, 
which always pleases even in her lowest 
shapes. Parson Adams is perfectly well; so 
is Mrs. Slipslop, and the story of Wilson; 
and throughout he shows himself well read 
in stage-coaches, country 'squires, inns, and 
inns of court. His reflections upon high 
people and low people, and misses and 
masters » are very good. However the ex- 
altedness of some minds (or rather as I 
shrewdly suspect their insipidity and want 
of feeling or observation) may make them 
insensible to these light things, (I mean such 
as characterize and paint nature) yet surely 
they are as weighty and much more useful 
than your grave discourses upon the mind, 
the passions, and what not. Now as the pa- 
radisaical pleasures of the Mahometans consist 
in playing upon the flule and lying with 
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Hoorifi) be mine to read eternal new ro- 
mances of Marivaux and CrebiUon. 

You are very good in giving yourself the 
trouble to read and find fault with my long 
harangues. Your freedom (as you call it) 
has so little need of apologies, that I should 
scarce excuse your treating me any other- 
wise; which, whatever compliment it might 
be to my yantty, would be making a very ill 
one to my understandiug. As to matter of 
style, I have this to say: the language of the 
age is never the language of poetry; except 
among the French, whose verse, where the 
tbouglit or image does not support it, differs 
in nothing from prose. Oor poetry, on the 
contrary, has a language peculiar to itself; to 
which alnK)st every one, that has written, 
has added something by enriching it with 
foreign^ idioms and derivatives: nay, some- 
times words of their own composition or in- 
vention. Sbakspeare and Milton have been 
great creators this way; and no one more 
licentious than Pope or Dryden, who per- 
petually borrow expressions from the ^nser. 
Let me give you some instances from Dry- 
den, whom every body reckons a great mas- 
ter of our poetical tongue.-^— Full of nmsrful 
mopcingS'-^unhke the trim of love — a plea^ 
tant beverage — a roundelay of love — stood si' 
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lent in his mood — with knots irod Icmare^ 
deformed — hi« ireful mood — in proud arrm^ 

—his boon was granted and disarray and 

shamefnl rout — rveofward hut wiae^-^rbvthod 
for the field — the Jhiled doddered oaks— w[tf»» 
heriled — smotdtkring fisim^s-retchtess of laws- 
crones old and ngly — the beldam at his Bide — 
the grandam-^ag — viHanise his father's fame.' 
— — ^nt they are infinite: and out language 
not ^heing a settled thing (like the French) 
has an undoubted ri^ht to words of an hun- 
dred years old, provided antiquity hare not 
rendered theoo unintelligible. In truth, 
Shakspeare's language is one of his princi- 
pal beauties; and he 'has no le^s • advantage 
over youf Ad lisons and Rowes in this, 
than in those other great excellences you 
mention. Every word in him is a picture. 
Pray pot me the following lines into the 
tongue of our modern dramatics: 

But I, that am not shaped for aportive tiieka, 
Xor made to court an amorous lodiioi^glass: 
I, that am rudely stamped, and want love's majesty 
To strut bel'ofe a w^ton, ambling nymph : 
I, that am curtaird of this finr |m>partion. 
Cheated at feature by dissembling nature, 
J>dRDrm*d, unfimshM, sem he&re my time 
Into this breAthsog warkl, steree half made apo- 
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And what followg. To roe they appear un- 
translatable; and if this be the case, our 
language is greatly degenerated. However, 
the affectation of imitating Shakspeare may 
doubtless be carried too far; and is no sort 
of excuse for sentiments ill-suited, or speech- 
es ill-timed, which I believe is a little the 
case with me. I guess the most • faulty ex- 
pressions may be ihes^r^ilken son of daiU" 
once — drowsier pretensions — wrinkled bel- 
dams — arched the hearer^ brow and rivtited 
his eyes in fearful extasif. These are easily 
altered or omitted: and indeed if the thoughts 
be wrong or superfluous, there is nothing 
easier than 1o leave out the whole. The 
first ten or twelve lines are, I believe, the 
best;* and as for the rest, I was betrayed 
into a good deal of it by Tacitus; only 
what he has said in five words, I imagitie 
I have said in fiily lines: such is the wS0^ 
fortune of imitating the inimitable. Now, if 
you are of my opinion, una litura may do 
the business, better than a dozen; and you 
need not fear unravelling my web. I am a sort 
of spider; and have little else to do but spin 

* The lines which he means here lire from " thus ever grave 
and undisturbM reflection," to *^ Rubellius lives.* For the part of 
tlie icene, which he stnt in his former letter, began there. 
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it OFer again, or creep to some other place 
and spin there. Alas! for one who has 
nothing to do but amuse himself, I believe 
my amusements are as little amusing as most 
folks. But no matter; it makes the hours 
pass; and is better than ip of/mittt »m m^tmfrsm 

Adieu. 



LIll. 

FROM MR. WEST. 

To begin with the conclusion of your letter, 
which is Greek, I desire that you will quar- 
rel no more with your manner of passing 
your time. In my opinion it is irreproacha- 
lie, especially as it produces such excellent 
ttialt; and if I, like a saucy bird, must be 
pecking at it, you ought to consider that 
it is because I like it. No una litura I beg 
you, no unravelling of your web, dear sir! 
only pursue it a little further, and then 
.one shall be able to judge of it a little bet- 
ter. You know the crisis of a play is in 
the first act; its damnation or salvation whol- 
ly rests there. But till that first act is over, 
every body suspends his vote; so how do 
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you think I can form, as jet, any jast idea of 
the speeches in regard to their length or 
shortness? The connection and symmetry 
of such little parts with one another must 
naturally escape me, as not having the plan 
of the whole in my head; neither can I de- 
cide ahout the thoughts, whether they are 
wrong or superfluous; they may have some 
future tendency whiob 1 perceive not. The 
style only was free to me, and there I find we 
are pretty much of the same sentiment: for 
you say the afi*ectation of imitating Shak- 
speare may doubtless be carried too far: I 
say as much and no more. For old words 
we know are old gold, provided they are 
well chosen. Whatever Ennius was, I dq 
not consider Shakspeare as a dunghill in the 
least: on the contrary, he is a mine of an- 
cient ore, where all our great modern po- 
ets have found their advantage. I do not 
know how it is; but his old expressions have 
more energy in them than ours, and are 
even more adapted to poetry; certainly, 
where they are judiciously and sparingly in- 
serted, they add a certain grace to the com- ^ 
position^ in the same manner as Poussin 
gave a beauty to his pictures by his know- 
ledge in the ancient proportions: but should 
he, or any other painter, carry the imita- 
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tion too far, and neglect that best of models, 
Nature, I am afraid it would prove a very 
flat performance. To finish this long criti- 
cism:! have this further notion about old 
words revived, (is not this a pretty way of 
tinishing?) 1 think them of excellent use in 
tales; they add a certain drollery to the 
comic, and a ronnintic gravity to the serious, 
which are both charm^g in their kind; and 
this way of charming Dryden understood 
very well. One need only read Milton to 
acknowledge the dignity they give the epic. 
But now comes my opinion, that they ought 
to be used in tragedy more sparingly, than 
in most kinds of poetry. Tragedy is de- 
signed for public representation, and wbtt 
is designed for that should be certainly most 
intelligible. 1 believe half the audience 
that come to Shakspeare*s plays do not un- 
derstand the half of what they hear. — But 
finissons enfin. — Yet one word more. — You 
think the ten or twelve first lines the best, 
now I am for the fourteen last;'^ add, that 
they contain not one word of ancientry. 

* He meMM tftt eoikeliuion sf the fint scene. But hoe and 
tlooQghaut hit crUkism on old words, he is not so oossistent as 
his oorrespoodent ; ibr he here insists that all ancientry should 
he Mruck out, and in a fonner passage |he admits it may be used 
•pariogly. 
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I rejoice you found amusement in Joseph 
Andrews. But theo I think your concep- 
tions of Paradise a little upoii the Bergerac. 
Les Lettres du Seraphim R. a madame la 
Cherubinesse de Q,. What a piece of extra- 
?agance would there be! 

^nd now you must know that my body 
continues weak and enervate. And for my 
animal spirits they stm in perpetual fluctua- 
tion: some whole days 1 have no relish, no 
attention for any thing; at other times 1 re- 
viire, and am capable of writing a long let- 
ter, as you see; and though 1 do not write 
speeches, yet I translate them. When you 
understand what speech, you will own that 
it is a bold and perhaps a dull attempt. In 
three words, it is prose, it is from Tacitus, 
it is of Germanicus. Peruse, perpend, pro- 
nounce.'^ 



LIV. 

TO MR. WEST. 

London, April, 1742. 

1 SHOULD not have failed to answer your let- 
ter immediately, but I went out of towafor 

* Thi» ipeedi I omit to print m I Imve genenlly avoided to 
IMibliA Hnact tnndatkot either of Mr. Gniy or hit Inend. 
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a little wbife,. which hindered me. Its 
length, (besides the p^asure naturally ac- 
companying a long letter from youy affords 
Bie a new one, when 1 think it is a symptom 
of the recovery of your health, and flatter 
myself that your bodily strength returns in 
proportion. Pray do not forget to mention 
the progress you mate continually. As to 
Agrippina, I begin to lii»of your opinion; and^ 
find myself (as women are of their children) 
less enamoured df my productions the older 
they grow. She is laid up to sleep till next 
summer; so bid her good night. I think 
you have transited Tacitus very justly, 
that is, freely ; and accommodated his 
thoughts to the turn and genius of our 
language; which, though I commend your 
judgment, is no commendation of the En- 
glish tongue, which is too diffuse, and daily 
grows more and more enervate. One shall 
never be more sensible of this, than in turn- 
ing an author like TaciHii. I have been 
trying it in some parts of Thucydides, (who 
has a little resemblance of him in his con- 
ciseness) and endeavoured to do it closely^ 
but found it produced mere nonsense. If 
you have any inclination to see what figure 
Taoitus makes in Italian, I have a Tuscan 
translation of Davanzati, much esteemed in 
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Italy; and will send you the ^me speech 
you sent me; that is, if you care for it. In 
the mean time accept of Propertius.* * ♦ * 



LV. 

FROM Mlf. WEST. 

F«>pec, MfS S, 1742. 

Without any preface 1 cOiae to your verses, 
which i read over and over with excesbire 
pleasure, and which are at least as good as 
Propertius. I am only slbriy you follow the 
blunders of Broukhn^ius,. all whose inser- 
tions are nonsense. I hav^ some objections 
to your antiquated words, and am also an 
enemy to Alexandrines; at least I do not 
like them in elegy. But, after all, I admire 
your translation so extremely, that I cannQt 
help repeating I long to show you some lit- 
tle errors you are fallen into by following 
Broukhusius. *V*****# Were 1 with 
you now, and Propertius with your verses 
lay upon the tabk between us, 1 could dis- 
cuss this point in a moment; but there is 
nothing so tiresome as spinning out a criti- 

* A translation of the fint elegy of the woond book in fingUsk 
vhyme ; omitted for the m«Qii giTcn in the laM uMt ' 
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cism in a letter; doubts arise, and explana- 
tions follow, till there swells out at least a 
volume of undigested observations: and all 
because you are^ not with him whom you 
want to convince. Read only the letters be- 
tween Pope and Cromwell in proof of this; 
they dispute without end. Are you aware 
now that 1 have an interest all this while in 
banishing criticism from our correspondence? 
Indeed J have; for 1 am going to write down 
a little ode (if it deserves the name) for 
your perusal, which I am afraid will hardly 
stand that test. Nevertheless I leave you at 
your f«ll liberty; so here it follows. 



ODE, 

Dear Ony, that always in my heart 
Possesses far the better part, 
What mean these sudden blasts that rise 
And drive the zephyrs from the skies ? 
O join with mine thy ti&ieful lay, 
And inroeate the tardy May. 

Come, fairest nymph, resunte thy reign ! 
Bring all the Graces in thy train ! 
With balmy breath, ai:d flowery tread. 
Rise from Uiy soft amlwosial bed ; 
Where, in Elysian slumber bound. 
Embowering myrtles ml thee round. 

VOL. IV. 1 1 
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Awake, in all thy gknet drenM ; 
Recall the zephyrs from die west : 
Hestae the sun, revive the ildet : 
At mine and Nature*! call, arise ! 
Great Nature*! sdf upbiaids thy stay. 
And misses ha aocu8tom*d May* 

See ! all her works donand thy aid ; 
The lahoun of Porawa fade : 
A plaint is heard from every tree ; 
£ach budding floweret calls ftr thee; 
The birds foxget to love and sing ; 
With stocms akne the f<»ests ring. 

Come then, with Pleasure at thy dde^ 
DifliiSe thy vermd spirit wide ; 
Create, where'er thou tum*st thy eye, 
Pcace^ Plenty, Love^ and Harmony ; 
Till every bdng share its part, 
And heaven and earth be glad at heart. 



LVI. 

TO MR. WEST. 

London, May 3| 1742. 

I Ri^joicE to see you putting up your prayers 
to the May: she cannot choose but come at 
such. a call. It is as light and genteel as 
berselfl You bid me find fault; I am afraid 
I cannot; however, I will try. The first 
stanza (if what you say to me in it did not 
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make me think it the best) I should call the 
worst of the hve (except the fourth line.) 
The two next are very picturesque, Miltonic, 
and musical; her bed is ^o soft and so snug 
that 1 long to lie with her. But those two 
lines, "Great Nature," are my iavourites. 
The exclamation of the flowers is a little 
step too far. The last stanza is full as good 
as the second* and third; the last line bold, 
but 1 think not too bold. Now, as to myself 
and my translation, pray do not call names. 
1 never saw Broukhusius in my life. It is 
Scaliger who attempted to range Propertius 
in order; who was, and still is, in sad condi- 
tion ********.• You see, by what I 
sent you, that I converse as usual with none 
but the dead: they are my old friends, and al- 
most make me long to be with them. You 
will not wonder therefore, that I, who live 
only in . times past, am able to tell you no 
news of the present. I have finished the 
Peloponnesian war much to my honour, and 
a* tight conflict it was, I promise you, I 
have drank and sung with Anacreon for the 
last fortnight, and am now feeding sheep with 
Theocritus. Besides, to quit my figure, 
(because it is foolish) I have run over Pliny's 
l^pistles and Martial us ^tt^t^6Vi not to men- 
tion Petrarch, who, by the way, is some- 
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times very tender and natural. I must 
needj tell yon three lines in Anacreon, 
where the expression seems to me inimita- 
ble. He is describing hair as he would have 
it painted. 

BKtxatt cT' ikwBtfovt ftoi 
TlKoMAiuton Areutvtt avvQtif 
A^ o»( Bikou&i jtlldetf. 

Guess, too, where this is about a dimple. 

SigiUa in mento iinpresa Amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demoostcant moUitudinem. 



LVII. 

*R0M MR. WEST. 

Popes, May 11, 1749L 

Your fragment is in Aulus Gellius; and both 
it and your Greek delicious. But why are 
you thus melancholy? I am so sorry for it, 
that jou see I cannot forbear writing again 
the very first opportunity; though I have 
little to say, except to expostulate with you 
about it. I find you converse much with 
the dead, and I do not blame you for that; 
I converse with them too, though not indeed 
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with the Greek. But I must condemn you 
for your longing to be with them. What, 
are there no jays among the living? 1. could 
almost cry out with Cutullus, *'Alphene im- 
memor, ^tque unanimis false sodalibusi'' 
But to turn an accusation thus upon another, 
is ungenerous; so I will take my leave of 
you for the present with a **Vale, et vive 
paulisper cum vivis.'* 



LVIII. 

TO MR. WEST. 

London^ l^lay 27, 1742. 

Mine, you are to know, is a white melan- 
choly, or rather leucocholy for the most 
part ; which, though it seldom laughs or 
dances, nor ever amounts to what one calls 
joy or pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a 
state, and <ja ne laisse que de s'amuser. The 
only fault of it is insipidity; which is apt now 
and then to give a sort of ennui, which 
makes one form certain little wishes that 
signify nothing. But there is another sort, 
black indeed, which I have now and then 
felt, that has somewhat in it like TertulUan's 
rule of faith, Credo quia impossibile est ; 
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for it believes, nay, is sure of every thing 
that is unlikely, so it be but frightful; and, 
on the other hand, excludes and shuts its 
eyes to the most possible hopes, and every 
thing that is pleasureable ; from this the 
Lord deliver us! for none but he and sun- 
shiny weather can do it-. In hopes of enjoy- 
ing this kind of weather, I am going into the 
country for a few weeks, but shall be never 
the nearef any society; so, if you have any 
charity, you will continue to write. My life 
is like Harry the Fourth's supper of hens. — 
^Toulets a la broche, poulets en ragodt, pou- 
lets en h&chis, pouiets en fricas^es." Read- 
ing here, reading there; nothing but books 
with different sauces.' — Do not let me lose 
my dessert then; for though that be reading 
too, yet it has a very different flavour. The 
May seems to be come since your invitation; 
and I propose to bask in her beams and dress 
me in her roses. 

Et etpvt in TCfiMiiaDper hifaere nw. 

I shall see Mr. * * and his wife, nay, and 
his child too, for he has got a boy Is it not 
odd to consider one's contemporaries in the 
grave light of husband and father ? There is 
my lords * * and ♦ * ♦, they are statesmen: 
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do not you remember tHem dirty boys play- 
ing at cricket ? As for me, I am never a bit 
the older, nor the bigger, nor the wiser than 
I was then; no, not for having been beyond 
sea.^ — Pray how are you ? 

I send yoa an inscription for a wood joining 
to a park of mine; (it is on the confines of 
Mount CithaBron, on the left hand as you go 
to Thebes): you koow I am no friend to 
hunters, and hate to be disturbed b^ their 
noise. 

A^o/uiyoc ^rcxvBfi^f ^KuCuhou cexo^c AYctTO-etgf ^ 

TfltC AlvatC TtfJWnt hMtT^tt KUVAyiy fliatff. 

ArtA^Ut Nt/fi^y ayftoTifdif MKet^m* 

Here follows also the beginning of an he- 
roic epistle;* but you must give me leave to 
tell my own story first, because historians 
differ. Massinissa was the son of Gala, king 
of the Massyli; and, when very young at the 
head of his father's army, gave a most signal 
overthrow to Syphax, king of the Massaesy- 
lians, then an ally of the Romans. Soon 
after Asdrubal, sonof Gisgothe Carthaginian 
general, gave the beautiful Sophonisba, hia 

* Sgrefium aecipio promifsi numu nmoris, &e. Sm Poems* 
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daughter, in marriage to the youi^ prince. 
But this marriage . was not consummated on 
account of Massinissa^s being obliged to has* 
ten into Spain, there to command his father's 
troops, who were auxiliaries of the Cartha- 
ginians. Their affairs at this time began to 
be in a bad condition; and they thought it 
might be greatly for their interest, if they 
could bring over Syphax to themselFes. 
This in time they actually eflfected; and, to 
strengthen their new alliance, commanded 
Asdrubal to give his daughter to Syphax. 
(It is probable their ingratitude to Massinis- 
sa arose from the great change of affairs, 
which had happened among the Massylians 
during his absence; for his father and uncle 
were dead, and a distant relation of the royal 
family had usurped the throne.) Sopbonisba 
was accordingly married to Syphax; and 
Massinissa, enraged at the affront, became a 
friend to the Romans. They drove the 
Cafthaginians ^before them out of Spain, and 
carried the war into Africa, defeated Syphax, 
and took him prisoner; upon which Cirtha 
(his capital) opened her gates to Lailius and 
Massinissa. The rest of the affair, the mar- 
riage, and the sending of poison, every body 
knows. This is partly taken from Livy, and 
partly from Appian. 
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Immefiately nftet writing the proceding letter, Mr Gray went 
upon a-Tisit to his relations at Stoke ; where he writ that beauti- 
ful httle oile which stands first \n his collection f)f poems. He sent 
it as soon as writen to his be'ovetl friend : but he was dead heforu it 
reache'l Hertfordshire. He d\fd only twenty-days after he had 
writton the letter to Mr. Gray, which ccmcluded witJh '* Vale, ct 
' Tire pwiUsper cum vivis.** 



LIX. 

TO DR. WHARTON.* 

Cambridge, Dec. 27, 1742. 

I OU3HT to have returned you my thanks a 
long time ago, for the pleasure, I should say 
prodigy, of your letter; for such a thing has 
not happened above twice within this last 
age to mortal man, and no one here can con- 
ceive what it may portend. You have heard, 
I suppose, how I have been employed a part 
of the time; how, by my own indefatigable 
application for these ten years past, and by 
the care and vigilance of that worthy magls- 

• Of Old-Park, near Durham. With this gentleman Mr. Gray 
contracted an acquaintance rerj earfy t and though they were not 
educated at Eton, yet afterwards at Cambridge, when the doctor 
was fellow of Pembroke-Hall, they became intimate friends, and 
coDtinoed so to the time of Mr. Gray's de&th. 
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trate the man in bice,* (who, I assure yoo, 
has not spared bts labour, nor could have done 
more for his owe sod) I am got half way to 
the top of jorisprudeoce,! aod bid as fair as an- 
other body to opea a case of impotency with 
all decency and circumspection. You see my 
ambition, I do not doubt but some thirty 
years hence I shall convince the world ancL 
you that 1 am a very pretty young fellow; and 
may come to shine in a profession, perhaps 
the noblest of all, except man-midwifery. 
As for you, if your distemper and you can 
but agree about going to London, 1 may rea- 
sonably expect in a much shorter time to see 
you in your three-cornered villa, doing the 
honours of a well- furnished table with as 
much dignity, as rich a mien, and as capa- 
cious a belly, as Dr. Mead. Methinks'I see 
Dr. * *, at the lower end of it, lost in admi- 
ration of your goodly person and parts, 
cramming down his envy (for it will rise) with 
the wing of a pheasant, and droivning it in 
neat Burgundy. But not to tempt your asth- 
ma too much with such a prospect, 1 should 
think you might be almost as happy and as 

* A Mrrant of the yio&«hancellor*i for the time being, otually 
known by the uune oi Blue Coat, whoie businen it is to attvaal 
Mts for degree*, &c 

t i' e, Baobelor of eiril law. 
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great as this even Id the conntrj. But you 
know best, and 1 should be sorry to say any 
thing that 'might stop you in the career of 
glory; far be it from me to hamper the 
wheels of your gilded chariot. Go on, sir 
. Thomas; s^nd when you die, (for even phy- 
sicians must die) may the Acuity in War- 
wick lane erect your statue in the very niche 
of sir John Cutler's. 

I was going to tell you how sorry I am for 
your illness, but I hope it is too late now: I 
can only say that I really was very sorry. 
May you live a hundred Christmasses, and 
eat as many collars of brawn stuck with rose- 
mary. Adieu, kc. 



LX. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

FeteriKMue^ April 90, 1T44. 
You write so feelingly to Mr. Brown, and 
repre. jnt your abandoned condition in terms 
so touching, that what gratitude could not 
effect in several months, compassion has 
brought about in a few days; and broke that 
strong attachment, or rather allegiance, 
which 1 and all here owe to our sovereign 
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lady and mistress, the president of presidents 
and head of beads, (if I may be permitted to 
pronounce her name, that io^ffable Octo- 
grammaton) the power of Laziness. You 
must know she had been pleased to appoint 
me (in preference to so many old servants 
of hers who had spent their whole lives in 
qualifying themselves for the office) grand 
picker of straws and push-pin player to her 
supinity, (for that is her title). The first is 
much in the nature of lord president of the 
council; and the other like the groom-porter, 
only without the profit; but as they are both 
things of very great honour in this country, 
I consider with myself the load of envy at- 
tending such great charges; and besides (be- 
tween you and me) I found myself unable to 
support the fatigue of keeping up the ap- 
pearance that persons of such dignity must 
do; so I thought proper to decline it, and 
excused myself as well as 1 could. How- 
ever, as you see such an affair must take up 
a good deal of time, and it has always been 
the policy of this court to proceed slowly, 
like the Imperial and that of Spain, in the 
dispatch of business, you will on this account 
the easier forgive me, if I have not answer- 
ed you letter before. 
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You desire to know, it seems, what cha- 
racter the poem of your young friend bears 
here.* 1 wonder that you ask the opinion 
of a nation, where those, who pretend to 
judge, do not judge at all ; and the rest (the 
wiser part) wait to catch the judgment of 
the world immediately above them ; that 
is, Dick's and the rainbow Coffee-houses. 
Your readier way would be to ask the ladies 
that keep the bars in those two theatres of 
criticism. However, to show you that I am 
a judge, as well as my countrymen, I will 
tell you, though I have rather turned it over 
than read it (but no matter ; no more have 
they), that it seems to me above the mid- 
dling ; and now and then, for a little while, 
rises even to the best, particularly in de- 
scription. It is often obscure, and even un- 
intelligible ; and too much infected with the 
Hutchinson jargon. In short, its great fault 
is, that it was published at least nine years 
too early. And so methinks in a few words, 
*' a la mode du Temple," I have very pert- 

* Pleasofet of the ImagiDfttkn :— TVom the posthvuiMNM public*, 
tion of Dr. Akeiiside*s Poenu, it ihoald seem that the author had 
Ycry mudi the same opinion afterwards of his own wock, whidi 
Mr. Gray here expresses : sinee be undertook a reform of it, which 
muit have given hira, had he concluded it, as mudi trpoble as il 
he had written it entirely new. 
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ly dispatched what perhaps may for several 
years have employed a very ingenious man 
worth fifty of myself. 

You are much, in the right to have a taste 
for Socrates ; he was a divine man. I must 
tell you, hy way of news of the place, that 
the other day a certain new professor made 
an apology for him an hoar long in the 
schools; and all the world brought in Socrates 
guilty, except the people of his own college. 

The muse is gone, and left me in far 
worse company ; if she returns, you will 
hear of her. As to her child* (since yoa 
are so good as to inquire after it) it is but a 
puling chit yet, not a bit grown to speak of ; 
I believe, poor thing, it has got the worms, 
that will carry it off at last. Mr. TjoUope 
and 1 are in a course of tar-water ; be for 
his present, and 1 for my future distempers. 
If you think it will kill me, send away a man 
and horse directly ; for I drink like a fish. 

LXI. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Camfandgie, Feb. 3, I74fi. 

You are so good to inquire after my usual 

* VGm poem *< De Prindpiu Cogitaiidi.** 
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time of coming to town : it is at a season 
when even you, the perpetual fi;iend of 
London, will, I fear, hardly be in it — the 
middle of June : and I commonly return 
hither in September ; a month when 1 may 
more probably find you at home. 

Our defeat to be sure is a rueful affair, 
for the honour of the troops ; but the duke 
is gone it seems with the rapidity of a can- 
non-bullet to undefeat us again. The com- 
mon people in town at least know how to be 
afraid : but we are such uncommon people 
here as to have no more sense of danger, 
than if the brittle h^d been fought when and 
where the battle of Cannae was. The percep- 
tion of these calamities and of their conseqnen- 
ces, that we are supposed to get from books, 
is so faintly impressed, that we talk of war, 
famine, and pestilence, with no more appre- 
hension than of a broken head, or of a coach 
overturned between York and Edinburgh. I 
heard three people, sensible middle-aged 
men (when the Scotch were said to be at 
Stamford, and actually were at Derby), talk- 
ing of hiring a chaise to go to Caxton (a 
place in the high road, to see the Pretender 
and the highlanders as they passed. 

I can say no more for Mr. Pope (for what 
you keep in reserve may be worse than all 
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the rest). It is natural to wish the finest 
writer, one of thera, we ever had, should be 
an honest man. It is for the interest even of 
that virtue, whose friend he professed him- 
self, and whose beauties he sung, that he 
should not be found a dirty animal. But, 
however, this is Mr. Warburton's business, 
not mine, who may scribble his pen to the 
stumps and all in vain, if' these facts are so. 
It is not from what he told me about himself 
that I the tight well of him, but from a hu- 
manity and goodness of heart, ay, and great- 
ness of mind, that runs through his private 
correspondence, not lei?s apparent than are a 
thousand little vanities and weaknesses mix- 
ed with tliose good qualities; for nobody ever 
took him for a philosopher. 

l( you know any thing of Mr. Mann's 
state of health and happiness, or the mo- 
tions of Mr. Chute homewards, it will be 
a particular favour to inform me of thera, 
as I have not heard this half-year from them. 



LXII. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Cambridge, Deeemfaer 11,174ft. 

I WOULD make you an excuse (as indeed I 
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ought), if they were a sort of thing I ever 
gave any credit to myself in these cases; but 
I know they are never true. Nothing so 
silly as indolence when it hopes to disguise 
itself; every one knows it by its saunter, as 
they do his majesty (God bless him) at a 
masquerade, by the firmness of his tread 
and the elevation of his chin. However, 
somewhat I had to say that has a little sha- 
dow of reason in it. I have been in town 
(I suppose you know) flaunting about at all 
kind of public places with two friends lately 
returned from abroad. The world itself 
has some attractions in it to a solitary of 
six years' standing: and agreeable well-mean- 
ing people of sense (thank heaven there 
are so few of them) are my peculiar magnet. 
It is ho wonder then if I felt some reluctance 
at parting with them so soon; or if my spi- 
rits, when I returned back to my cell, should 
sink for a time, not indeed to storm and tem- 
pest, but a good deal below changeable. Be- 
sides, Seneca says (and my pitch of philoso- 
phy does not pretend to be much above 
Seneca), "Nnnquam mores, quos extuli, re- 
ftro. Aliquid ex eo quod composui, turba- 
tur: aliquid ex his, quae fugavi, redit." And 
it will happen to vsuch as us, mere imps of 

VOL. IV, 12 
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Science. Well it may, when Wisdom her- 
self is forced often 

In tweet ledre^l aolitode ^ 

To plume her featben, and let gnm ber wiiim 
Tbat in the Tarious bustle of lesort, 
Were all too ruffled, and tometiiDet impaiiU 

It is a foolish thing that without money 
one cannot either live , as one pleases, or 
where and with whom one pleases. Swift 
somewhere says, that money is liberty; and 
I fear money is friendship too and society, 
and almost every external blessing. It is a 
great, though an ill-natured, comfort, to see 
most of those who. have it in plenty, with- 
out pleasure, without liberty, and without 
friends. 

I am not altogether of your opinion as to 
your historical consolation in time of trouble: 
a calm melancholy it may produce, a stiller 
sort of despair) and that only in some cir- 
cumstances, and on some constitutions); but 
I doubt no real comfort or content can eyer 
arise in the human mind, but from hope. 

I take it very ill you should have been in 
the twentieth year of the war,* and yet sSry 
nothing of the retreat before Syracuse: is it, 

* Thveydidet, 1. Tii. 
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or is it not, tbe finest thing you ever read in 
your life? And how does Xenophon or Plu- 
tarch agree with you? For my part I read 
Aristotle, his poetics, politics, and' morals; 
though I do not well know which is which. 
In the first^ place, he is the hardest author 
by far I ever meddledwitJi. Then he has a 
dry conciseness that makes one imagine one 
is perusing a table of contents rather than a 
book: it tastes for all.the world like chopped 
fiay, or rather like chopped logic; for he 
has a violent affection to that art, being in 
some sort his own invention; so that he 
often loses himself in little trifling distinc- 
tions and verbal niceties; and, what is worse, 
leaves yon to extricate him as well as you 
can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly from 
the transcribblers, as all authbrs of great 
brevity necessarily must.' Fourthly and 
lastly, he has abundance of fine uncommon 
^ings^ which make him well worth the pains 
lie gives one. You see what you are to ex- 
pect from him. 
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LXIII. 

TO MR. WAtPOLE. 

Janoinr, 1747* 

It is doubtless an encouragement to continue 
writing to you, when you tell me you answer 
me with pleasure: I have another reasoa 
which would make me very copious, had 1 
any thing to say: it is, that I write to you 
with equal pleasure, though not with equal 
spirits, nor with like plenty of materiads: 
please to subtract then so much for spirit, 
and so much for matter; and you will find 
me, I hope, neither so slow, nor so short, as 
I might otherwise seem. Besides, I had a 
mind to send you the, remainder of Agrip- 
pina, that was^lost in a wilderness of papers. 
Certainly you do her too much honour; she 
seemed to me to talk like an Oldhay^ all in 
figures and mere poetry, instead of nature 
and the language of real passion. Do you 

femember Jpprocluz-vaus^* Neron. Who 

would not rather have thought of that half 
line than all Mr. Rowe's flowers of elo- 
quence? However, you will find the- re- 

* AgAvsim, in Radn^ tragedy of Britanaicai* B. 
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mainder here at the end in an outrageous 
long speech: it was begun about four years 
ago (it is a misfortune you know my age, 
else I might have added, when I was very 
young.) Poor West put a stop to that tragic 
torrent he saw breaking in upon him: — have 
a care, I warn you, not to set open the flood- 
^te again, lest it drown you and n»e and the 
bishop and all. 

I am very sorry to hear you treat philoso- 
phy and her followers like a parcel of monks 
and hermits, and think myself obliged to 
vindicate a profession I honour, bien que je 
n'en tienne pas boutique (as Madame Sevignd 
says). The first man that ever bore the 
name, if you remember, used to say, that 
life was Uke the Olympic games (the great- 
est public, assembly of his age and country), 
where some came to show their strength and 
agility of body, as the champions; others, as 
the musicians, orators, poets, -ctnd historians, 
to show their excellence in those arts; the 
traders, to get money; and the better sort, to 
enjoy the spectacle, and judge of all these. 
They did not then run away from society 
for fear of its temptations: they passed their 
days in the midst of it: conversation was 
their business: they cultivated the arts of 
persuasion, on purpose to show men it was 
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their interest, as well as their doty, not to he 
foolish, and ^se, and unjust; and that too 
in many instances with success: which is not 
very strange; for they showed by their life 
that their lessons were not impracticable; 
and that pleasures were no temptations,^ but 
to such as wanted ia clear perception of the 
pains annexed to them.* But I have done 
speaking a la Grecque. Mr. Ratcliffej made 
a shift to behave very rationally without 
their instructions, at a season which they took 
H great deal of pains to fortify themselves 
and others against: one would jiot desire to 
lose one's head with a better grace. 1 
am particularly satisfied with the humanity 
of that last embrace to all the people 
about him. Sure it must be somewhat em- 
barrassing to die before so much good com- 
pany! 

You need not fear but posterity will be 

* Never perinpt wm a more adminble pkuire dnwn of true 
pluloMphy and its real and important aervieet ; Mnrioa not eoo* 
fined to the tpeculatire opinkmi of the studious, but adapted to 
the common purposes of life, and pnnnotinf the gjeneral happi- 
ness of mankind ; not upon the ciiimerical basis of a syitem, tat 
on the immutable foundatkms of truth and virtue. B. 

t Brotherto the aarl of Derwentwater. He was executed at TT- 
' bum, December, l74fl, for haying been ooncenxd in the febelli«P 
in Scotland. B. 
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efer glad to know the absordity of tkeir an- 
cestors: the foolish will be glad to know 
they were as foolish as they, and the wise 
will be glad to find tjiemselves wiseis You 
\wll please all the world then; and if you 
recount miracles you will be believed so 
much the sooner. We are pleased when 
we wonder; and we believe because we 
93pe pleased. FoHy and wisdom, and wonder 
and pleasure, join with me in desiring you 
would continue to entertain thent: refuse us, 
if you cfin. Adieu, dear sir! 



LXIV. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

C«mbridge,1747. 

1 HAD been absent from this place ^ a few 
dayr, and at my return found CibbcF's book* 
upon my tablec 1 return you my thanks for 
it, and have already run over a considera- 
ble j^art, for who could resist Mrs. Letitia 
Pilkington's recommendation? (By the way, 

• Entitled *• ObiervatkHM od Cioexo^s Character," or wmc such 
thing : for I have not the took by me, and it lias be«D Ion; since 
%B;»t. 
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is there any such gentle woman?* or has 
somebody put on the style of a scribbling 
woman's panegyric to deceive and laagh at 
Colley?) He seems to me full as pert and 
. as dull as usual. There are whole pages of 
common^place stuff, that for stupidity might 
have been wrote by Dr. Waterland, or any 
other grave divine, did not the flirting saucy 
phrase give themat a distance an air of youth 
and gayety. It is very true, he is often in the 
right with regard to Tully's weaknesses; 
but was there any one that did not see them? 
Those, I imagine, that would find a man after 
God's own heart, are no more likely to trust 
the doctor's recommendation than the play- 
er's ; and as to reason and truth, would they 
know their own faces, do you think, if they 
looked in the glass, and saw themselves so 
bedizzened in tattered fringe and tarnished 
lace, in French jewels, and dirty furbelows, 
the frippery of a stroller's wardrobe? 

Literature, to take it in its most compre- 
licnsive sense, and include every^ thing that 
requires invention or judgment, or barely 
application and industry, 'seems indeed draw- 
ing apace to its dissolution, and remarkably 

^ TUs lady made lusi^ Di*ie JuMwn some time after the fUte 
V this letter. 
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since the beginning of the war. I remember 
to have -read Mr. Spence's pretty book; 
though (as he then had not been at Rome 
for the last time) it must have increased 
greatly since that in bulk. If you ask me 
what I read, I protest 1 do not recollect one 
syllable; but only in general, that they were 
the best bred sort of men in the world, just 
the kind of/rinds one would wish to meet in 
a fine summer's evening, if one wished to 
meet any at all. The heads and tails of the 
dialogues, published separate in 16mo. would 
make the sweetest reading in naiiur for 
young gentlemen of family and fo|rtune, that 
are learning to dance.* I rejoice to hear 
there is such a crowd of dramatical perform- 
ances coming upon the st^e. Agrippina can 
stay very well, she thanks you, and be 
damned at leisure: I hope in God you have not 
mentioned", or showed to any body that scene 
(for, trusting in its badness, 1 fargot to cau- 
tion you concerning it); but I heard the 
other day, that I was writing a play, and was 
told the name of it, which nobody here could 

* This ridicule an the Plat<mic vay of dialogue (as it vrat aim- 
ed to be, though nothing lets membles it) it, in my opinira, ad * 
mirable. Lord Shaftsbury was the first who brought it into 
Togue, and Mr. Spence, (if we except a few Scotch writeis) fkf 
fast who practised it. 
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kpow, I am sure. The employment you 
propose to me much better suits my incllna- 
tion; but I much fear our joint-stock would . 
hardly compose a small volume; what I 
have is less considerable than you would 
imagine, and of that little we should not be 
willing to publish alL* * * * 

This^ is all I can any where find. You, I 
imagine, may have a good deal more. I 
should not care how unwise the ordinary run 
of readers might think my affection for him, 
provided those few, that ever loved any 
body, or judged of any thing rightly, might, 
from such little remains, be moved to con- 
sider what he would have been; and to wish 
that Heaven had granted hini a longer life 
and a mind more at ease. 

I send you a few lines, though Latin, 
which you do not like, for the sake of the 
subject; it makes part of a large desi^, and 
is the beginning of the fourth book, which 

* What it here ofmitted was a short eatalogfue of Mr., West^s po* 
etry then in Mr. 6ray*s hands; the reader has seen as much of it 
as I am povuaded his friend would have publidied, had he prose- 
cii ted (he task which Mr. Walpole veoommended to him, that of 
print]^ his own andMr. West's poems in the same volume : and 
which we alfo pcrceite fraiB flrfs letter he was not arcne from 
daipg. 

I 
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was iotended to treat of the passions. Ex- 
cuse the three first verses; you know vanity, 
with the Roioaos, is a poetical licence. 



LXV. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Caxabadgd, 1747. 

I Have abundance of thanks to return you 
for the entertainment Mr. Spence's book 
has given me, which I have almost run 
over already; and I much fear (see what it is 
to make a %urel) the breadth of the margin, 
and the neatness of the prints, which are 
better done than one could expect, have 
prevailed upon me to like it far better than I 
did in manuscript, for I think it is not the very 
genteel deportment of PolyiQeti«, nor the 
lively wit of Mysagetes, that have at all cor- 
rupted me. ' , 

There is one fundamental fault, from 
whence Iriost of the little faults throughout 
the whole arise. He professes to neglect 
the Greek writers, who could have given 
him inore instruction on the very heads he 
professes to tr^at, than all the others put 
together. Who does not know, that upon 
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the Latin, the Sabine; and Hetrascan my- 
thology (which probably might themselves, 
at a remoter period of titae, owe their ori- 
gin to Greece too) the Romans engrailed al- 
most the whole religion of Greece to make 
what is called their own? It would be bard 
to find any one circumstance that is properly 
of their invention. In the ruder days of the 
republic, the picturesque part of their reli- 
gion (which is the province he has chose, 
and woiild be thought to confine himself to) 
was probably borrowed entirely from the 
Tuscans, who, as a wealthy and trading peo- 
ple, may be well supposed, and indeed are 
known, to have had the arts flourishing in a 
considerable degree among them. What 
could inform him here, but Dio. Halicamas- 
sus (who expressly treats of those times with 
great curiosity and industry) and the remains 
of the firist Roman writers? The former he has 
neglected as a Greek; and the latter, he says, 
were but little acquainted with the arts, and 
consequently are but of small authority. In 
the better ages, when every temple and 
public building in Rome was peopled with 
imported deities and heroes, and when all 
the artists of reputation they made use of 
were Greeks, what wonder, if their eyes 
grew familiarized to Grecian forms and hab- 
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tts (especially in a matter of this kind, where 
80 mach depends upon the imagination); and 
if those figures introduced with them a belief 
of such fables, as first gave them being, and 
dressed them out in their various attributes, 
it was natural then, and (I should think) 
necessary, to go to the source itself, the 
Greek accounts of their own religion; but, 
to say the truth, I suspect he was little con- 
versant in those books and that language; 
for he rarely quotes any but Lucian, an au- 
thor that falls in every body's way, and who 
lived at the, very extremity of that period 
he has set to his inquiries, later than any of 
the poets he has meddled with, and for that 
reason ought to have been re^rded as but 
an indifferent authority; especially being a 
Syrian too. His book Tas he says himself) 
is, I think, rather a beginning than a perfect 
work; but a beginning at the wrong end: for 
if any body should finish it by inquiring into 
the Greek mythology, as he proposes, it will 
be necessary to read it backward. 

There are several little neglects, that one 
might have told him of, which I noted in 
reading it hastily;. as page Sll, a discourse 
about orange trees, occasioned by Virgil's 
"inter odoratum lauri nemus," where he 
fancies the Roman" Laurus to be our Laurel; 
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thoagh undoubtedly the bay -tree, which is 
edoratum, aod, I believe, still cadled Laaro, 
, or Alloro, at Rome; and that the ''Malum 
Medicum" in the Georgic is the orange; - 
though Theophrastus, whence Virgil bor* 
rowed it, or even Pliny, whom he himself 
quotes, might convince him it is the cedrato 
which he has often tasted at Florence. Page 
144 is an account of Domenichino's Cardinal 
Virtues, and a fling at the Jesuits, neither of 
which belong to them: the painting is in a 
church of* the Barnabiti, dedicated to St. Carlo 
Borromeo, whose motto is Hvmilitas. Page 
151 , in a note, he says, the old Romans did not 
regard Fortune as a deity; though Servius 
Tullius^ (whom «he was said to be in love 
with; nay, there was actually an affair be- 
tween them) founded her temple in Foro Bo- * 
ario. By the way, her worship was Greek, and 
this king was educated in the family of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, whose father was a Corin- 
thian;, so it is easy to conceive how early 
the religion of Rome might be mixed with 
that of Greece, &c. &c. 

Dr. Middleton has sent.me to-day a book 
on ^he Roman Senate, the substance of a dis- 
pute between lord Hervey and him, thon^ 
it never interrupted their friendship, he 
says, and I dare say not. 
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LXVI. 



TO MR. WALPOLB. 

Camlndee, March 1, 1747. 

As one ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condo- 
lence, it would be a sensible satisfaction to 
me (before I testify tny sorrow, and the sin- 
cere part I take in your misfortune) to know 
for certain, who it is I lament. I knew 
Zara and Selima, (Selima, was it, or Fatima?) 
or rather I knew them both together; for i 
cannot justly say which was which. — ^Then 
as to your handsome cat, the name you dis- 
tinguish her by, I am no less at a loss, as 
well knowing one's handsome cat is always 
the cat one likes best; or, if one be alive and 
the other dead, it is usually the latter that is 
the handsomest. Besides, if the point were 
never so clear, I hope you do. not think me 
so ill-bred or so imprudent as to forfeit all 
my interest in the survivor: Oh no! I would 
rather seem to mistake, and imagine to be 
sure it must be the tabby one that had met 
with this sad accident. Till this affair is a 
little better determined, you will eicuse me 
if I do not begin to cry; 
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<* Tempnt iiMDM peto, reqmcm, tpttiomqae dokiit.** 

Which interval is the more convenient, as it 
gives time to rejoice with you on your ne^v 
honours.* This is only a beginning ; I 
reckon next week we shall bear you are a 
free-mason, or a gormogon at least. — Heigh 
ho! 1 feel (as you to be sure have done long 
since) that I have very little to say, «t least 
in prose. Somebody will be the better for it; 
I do not mean you, but your cat, feue made- 
moiselle Selime, whom I am about to immor- 
talize for one week or fortnight, as follows:! 
^ * * — There's a poem for you; it is rather 
too long for an epitaph. 

LXVII. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, June 5, 1748. 

Your friendship has interested itself in my 

• Mr. Walpole was about this time elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

t The reader need hardly be told^fthat the 4th ode in the collec- 
tion ot bis poems was insertt^ in the place of these asterisks. 1 bis 
leuer (as some other s Hgbt w^es have been) is printed chiefly to 
mark the date <^one of his compositions. 
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affairs so naturally, that I cannot help troub- 
ling you a little with a detail of them. 
********* And now, my dear Whar- 
ton, why must I tell you a thing so contrary 
to my own wishes, and yours? I believe it is 
impossible for me to see you in the 'north, 
or to enjoy any of those agreeable hours I 
had flattered myself with. This business 
will oblige me to be in town several times 
during the summer,^articularly in August, 
when half the money is to be paid; besides 
the good people here would think me the 
most careless and ruinous of mortals, if I 
should take such a journey at this time. The 
only satisfaction I can pretend to, is that of 
hearing from you, and particularly at this 
time when I was bid to expect the good nejrs 
of an increase of your family. Your cfpin* • 
ion of Diodorus is doubtless right; but there 
are things in him very curious, got out of 
better authorities now lost. Do you remem- 
ber the Egyptian history, and particularly 
the account of the gold mines ? My own 
readings have been cruelly interrupted : 

* TIm iMvagn^ here omitted oontskied an seoount of Mr. 
Chray's Ion of a Ubiue by five in C«nifaUl, and the expense he dumU 
be at in rdMiilding it. Tbongh it wa^imuied, he could at this 
time ill b^ to laf oat the additional turn neoetnry for thepois 
pose. 

TOL. IV. 13 
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What I have been tighly pleased with, is 
the Dew c6medy from Paris by Gresset, 
called le Mechant; if you have it not, buy 
his works all together in two little volumes : 
they are collected by the Dutch booksellers, 
and consequently contain some trash; but 
then there are the Ververt, the epistle to 
P. Bougeant, the Chartreuse, that to his sis- 
ter, an ode on his country, and another on 
mediocrity, and the Sidnei, another comedy, 
all which have great beauties. T4iere is 
also a poem lately published by Thomson, 
called the Castle of Indolence, with some 
good stanzas in it. Mr. Mason is my ac- 
quaintance; I liked that ode* much, but 
have found no one else that did. He has 

; * Oie to a Water Nymph, published abom this time in Dodaky*s 
miscellany. On reading what follows, many readers, I suspect, will 
thiidc me at simple as ever, in foibearing: to expunge the pam- 
graph: but as I publish Mr. Gray's sentiments of authocs, as weU 
livii^ as dead, without reserve, I should do them injustice^ if I 
was more scrupulous with respect to myself. My fxioads, lam 
sure, will be much amused with this and^mcdter passage hereafter 
of a like sort My enemies, if they please, may anear at it ; and 
say (which they will very truly) that twenty^lveyean hav« made s 
Tery ponsidemble abatement in my genera] philanthropy. Men of the 
world will not blame roe for writing from so prudent a motive, as 
that of making mj fortune by it ; and yet the troth, I believe, at 
die time was, that I waspntfectly wel» satisfied, if mypublicatiHia 
f imislwd me with a few gidneas to see a play or an •pert. 
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much fancy, little jtidgtuent, and a good deal 
of modestj; I take him for a good and well- 
meaning creature; but then he is really in 
simplicity a child, and loves every body l^e 
meets with: he reads little or nothing; writes 
abundance, and that with a design to make 
his fortune by it. My best compliments to 
Mrs. Wharton and your family: does that 
name include any body I am not yet ac- 
quainted with ? 



LXyiu; 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, Aiigaiti9, 1748^ 

I AM. glad you have had any pleasure in 
Gresset; he seems to me a truly elegant and 
charming writer; the Mechant is the best 
comedy I ever read; his Edward I could 
scarce get' through; it is puerile; though 
there are good lines, such ^ this for exam- 
ple: 

** Le jour dHmnoinraniregiieertle jour desingrtts." 

But good lines will make any thing rather 
than a good play: however you are to con- 
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time of night will not suffer me to go on; 
but I will write again in a week. 



LXX. 

TO DR. WHARTOrr. 

CambiMce, April Si, 1740. 

I PERCEIVE that second parts are as bad to 
write as they can be to read; for this, which 
you ought to have had a week after th4 
first, has been a full month in coming forth. 
The spirit of laziness (the spirit of the place) 
begins to possess even me, who have so 
long declaimed against it; yet has it not so 
prevailed, but that 1 f^el that discontent 
' with myself, that ennui, that ever accompa- 
nies it in its beginnings Time will settle 
my conscience; ^iime will reconcile me to 
this languid companion: We shall smoke, we 
shall tipple, we shall doze together: we 
shall have our little jokes like other people, 
and our old stories: brandy will finish what 
port.be^n; and a month after the time you 
will see in some comer of a London even- 
ing post, ** Yesterday died the reverend Mr. 
John -Gray, senior fellow of Clare- Hall, a 
facetious companion, and well respected by 
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all that knew him. His death is supposed 
to have been occasioned by a fit of an apo- 
plexy, being found fallen out of bed with his 
head in the chamber-pot." 

In the meanwhile, to go on with my ac- 
count of new books. Montesquieu's work, 
which I mentioned before, is now publish- 
ing anew in 2 vols. 8vo.. Have you seen 
old Crebillion's Catalina, a tragedy, which 
has had a prodigious run at Paris? Histori- 
cal truth is too much perverted in it, which 
is^ridtculous in a story so generally known; 
but if you can get over this, the sentiments 
and versification are fine, and most of the 
characters (particularly the principal one) 
painted with great spirit. 

Mr. Birch, the indefatigable, has just put 
out a thick octavo of original papers of 
queen Elizabeth's time; there are many 
curious things in it, particularly letters from 
Sir Robert Cecil (Salisbury) about his ne- 
gotiations with Henry IV. of France, the 
earl of Monmouth's odd account of queen 
Elizabeth's death, several peculiarities of 
James I. and prince Henry, &c. and above 
nil, an excellent account of the state of 
France, with characters of the king, his 
court, and ministry, by Sir George Carew, 
ambassador there. This, I think, is all new 
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Worth meDtioning, that I hare seen or heard 
of; except a Natural History of Peru, in 

Spanish, pfinted at London, by Don 

sofnething, a man of learning, sent thither by 
that court on purpose. 

You ask after my chronology. It was 
begun, as I told you, almost two years ago, 
when 1 was in the midst of Diogenes Laer« 
tiu's and his philosophers, as a prooemium to 
their works. My intention in forming this 
table .was not so much for public events, 
though these too have a column assigned 
thera, but rather in a literary way to com- 
pare the time of all great men, their writings 
and their transactions. I have brought it 
from the 3Gth Olympiad, where if begins, to 
the 113th; that is, 332 years.* My/i^nly 
modern assistants w«re Marsham, Dodwell, 
and Bentley. 

I hav« since that read Pansanlas and Athe- 
naeus all through, and jEschylus again. I 
am now in Pindar and Lj'siasjfor I take 
verse and prose together, like bread and 
cheese. 

* This laborious work was formed much ^n the maimer of the 
Presittent Henault*> .*' Histoire de France." Every page consisted 
of nine columns ; one fbr the Olympiad, the next fcr the Arch(»s, 
the third for the public a&irs of Greece, the three next for the 
fihilosophers, and the three last fat poets, historians, and orators 
t do not find it carried further fhan the date above mentioned. 
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LXXI. I 

TO DR« WHARTOW. . 

Camliridge, Angott 8, 1740L 

J PROMISED Dr. Keene long since to give 
you an account of our magnificences here;* 
but the newspapers and he himself in per- 
son, have got the start of my indolende, so 
that by this time you are well acquainted 
with all the events that ^domed that week 
of wonders. 'Thus much I may venture to 
tell you, because it is pi^obable nobody else 
has done it, that our friend * *'s zeal and 
eloquence surpassed all power ot descrip- 
tion. "-Vesuvio in an eruption was not more 
violent than his utterancQ^- nor (since I am 
at my mountains) Pelion, with all its pine- 
trees in a storm of wind, ms^e impetuous 
than his action; and yet the senate^hpuse 
still stands, and (U thank God) we are all 
safe and well at youF service. I was ready 
to sink for him, and scarce dared to look 
about me, when I was sure it was all Over; 
but soon found ¥ might have spared my con- 

* Tlie Duke of Newcastle's Installation as ChaDeeUoc of Ae 

Univ^ty. ^ 
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fusion; all people joined to applaud him. 
Every thing was quite right; and I dare 
swear not three people here but think him a 
model of oratory; for all the duke's little 
court came with a resolution to be pleased; 
and when the tone was once given, th« uni- 
versity, who ever wait for the judgment of 
their betters, struck into it with an admira- 
ble harmony: for the rest of the perform- 
ances, they were just what they usually are. 
Every one, while it lasted, ^as very gay 
and very busy in the morning, and very 
owlish and very tipsy at night: I make uo 
exceptions from the chancellor to blue-coat. 
Mason's ode was the only entertainment 
that had «iny tolerable elegancf ; and, for 
my own part, I think it (with some little 
abatements) uncommonly well on such an 
occasion. Pray let me know your senti- 
ments; for doubtless you have seen it. The 
author of it grows apace into my good 
graces, as I know him^more; he is ve'ry in- 
genious, with great good>nature and simpli- 
city; a little* vain, but in so harmless and 
so comical a way, :tiiat it does not offend 
one at all; a little ambitious, but withal so 
ignorant in the world and its ways, that this 
does not hurt him in one's opinion; so sin- 
cere and so undisguised, that no mind, with 
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a spark of generosity, would ever think ot 
harting him, he lies so open to injury; but 
so indolent, that if he cannot overcome this 
habit, all his good qualities will signify noth- 
ing at^all. After all, I like him so well, 
I could wish you knew him. 



LXXII. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

'Cambridge, Nor. 7, 1749. 

The janhappy news I have just received 
from you equally surprises and afflicts me.* 
I have lost a person I loved very much, and 
have been used to from my infancy; but am 
much more concerned for your loss, the 
circumstances of which I forbear to dwell 
upon, as you must be too sensible of them 
yourself; and will, I fear, more and more 
need a consolation that no one can give, 
except He who has preserved her to you so 
many years, and at last, when it was his 

* The death of his aunt, Mn. Mary Antrobut, who Aii die 
5th of Noirember, and was burird in a vauh in'Stoke ehurdi-yard, 
near the chaneel^oor, in wAch alio his mother and himself (ae- 
eoidiBg to te diraetieo hi his will) were afterwaids huried. 
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pleasure, has taken her from us to himself: 
and perhaps, if we reflect upon what she 
felt in this life, we may look upon this as an 
instance of his goodness hoth to her, and 
to those that loved her. She might have 
languished manj years before our eyes in a 
continual increase of pain, and totally help- 
less; she might have long wished to end her 
^isery without being able to attain it? or 
perhaps even lost all sense, and yet coh^ 
nued to breathe; a sad spectacle U> such as 
must have felt more for her than she could 
have done for herself. However you may 
deplore your own loss, yet think that she is 
at last easy and happy; and -has now more 
occasion to pity us than we h^r. I hope, 
and beg, you will support yourself with that 
resignation we owe to Him, who gave us 
our being for our good, and who deprives 
us of it for the same reason. I would have 
come to you directly, but you do not say 
whether you desire I should or not; if you 
do, I beg I may know it, for there is nothing 
to hinder me, and I am in very good health. 
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LXXIIL 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Stflke, June 12, 1750. 

As I live in a place, where even the ordi- 
nary tattle of the town arrives not till it is 
stale, and which produces no events of its 
jown, yoq will not desire any excuse from me 
for writing so seldom, especially as of all 
people living i know you are the least a 
friend to letters spun out of on^'s own brains, 
with all the toil and constraint that accom- 
panies sentimental productions. I have been 
here at Stoke a fe^ days (where I shall conti- 
nue good part of the summer); and having put 
an end to a thing, whose beginning you have 
seen long ago, I immediately send it you'.* 
You will, I hope, look upon it in the light of 
a thing with an end to it ; b, merit that most 
of my writings have wanted, and are like to 
want, but which this epistle I am determin- 
ed shall not want, .when it tells you that i 
am ever 

Yours. 

* TlA was the Slegy in the churdi ywd.— B« 



♦ 
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Not that I have ione yet;' but who could 
avoid the temptation of finishing so roundly 
and so cleverly in the manner of good queen 
Anne's days? Now 1 have talked of writings; 
I have seen a book, which is by this time in 
the press, against Middleton (though without 
naming him), by Asheton. As far as i can 
judge from a very hasty reading, there are 
things in it new and ingenious, but rather too 
prolix, and the style here and there savour- 
ing too strongly of sermon. 1 imagine it will 
. do him credit So much for other people, 
now to self again. You are desired to tell 
me your opinion, if you can take the pains, 
of these lines. I am once more 

Ever yours. 



LXXIV. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, Aiigait0,17f0. 

Aristotle says (one may write Greek to 
you without scandal) that 0< r^ttu •« imXtt^vai 
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But Aristotle may say whatever he pleases, 
I do not find myself at all the worse for it. 
I could indeed wish to refresh my Ept^yutt 
a little at Durham by the sight of you, but 
when is there a probability of my being so 
happy^ It concerned me greatly when I 
heard the other day that your asthma con* 
tinued at times to afflict you, and that you 
were often obliged to go into the country to 
breathe; you cainnot oblige me more than by 
giving me an account both of the state of 
your tody and mind: 1 hope the latter is 
able to keep you cheerful and easy in spite 
of the frailties of its companion. As to my 
owa, it can Neither do one nor the other; 
and I have the mortification to find my spi^ 
ritual part the most infirm thing about me. 
You have doubtless heard of the loss I have 
had in Dr. AJiddleton, whose house was the 
only easy place one could find to converse 
in at Cambridge: for my part, I find a friend 
so uncommon a thing, that I cannot help re- 
gretting even an old acquaintance, which is 
an indifferent likeness of it; and though 1 do 
not approve of the spirit of his books, me- 
thinks 'tis pity the world should lose so rare 
a thing as a good writer.* 

* Mr. Omy uwdto say, tliat good writiDS-ii<yt ioDly reqitiicd 
H^vat parts, but tlie very ||i<€ftlioie ptm. 
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My studies cannol Airaish a recommendation 
of many new books to you. There is a de- « 
fence *'de TEfeprit des Loix," by Montes- 
quieu himself; it has some lively things in 
it, but is very short, and his adversary ap- 
pears to be so mean a bigot that he deserved 
no answer. There are 3 vols, in 4to. of 
"Histoire du Cabinet du Roi, by Messrs. 
Buffon and d'Aubenton;" the first is a man 
of character, but I am told has hurt it by this 
work. It is all a sort of introduction to na- 
tural history; the weak part of it is a love 
of system which runs through it; the most 
contrary thing in the world to a science en- 
tirely grounded upon experiments, and which 
lias nothing to do with vivacity of imagina- 
tion. However, I canaot help commending 
the general view whi^h he gives of the face 
of the earth, followed by a particular one of 
all the known nations, their peculiar figure 
^d manners, which is the best epitome of 
geography I ever met with, and written with 
sense and elegance; in short, these books 
are well worth turning over. The memoirs 
of the Abb^ de Mongon, in 6 vols, are highly 
commended, but 1 have not seen them. He 
was engaged in several embassies to Germa- 
ny^ England, &c. during the course of the 
late war. The president Henault's "Abr<^ 
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Chronologiqiie de rHistoife de France,** I 
believe 1 have mentioned to you as a rery 
good book of its kind. 



LXXV. 

TO DR. WHARTOIT. 

Deo.ir,17M. 

Of my hoase I cannot say much,''^ 1 wish I 
could; but for my heart, it is no less yonri 
than it has long been; and the last thing in 
the world that will throw it into tumults is a 
fine lady. The verses, you so kindly try to 
keep in countenance, were written merely 
to divert lady Cobham and her family, and 
succeeded accordingly; but being showed 
about in town, are not liked there at alL 
Mrs. * *, a very fashionable personage, told 
Mr. Walpole that she had seen a thing by a 
friend of his which she did n#t know what to 
make of, for it aimed at every thing, and 
meant nothing; to which he replied, that he 
had always ts^en her for a woman of sense, 
and was very sorry to be undeceived. On 

* fhis home lie was idiailffiog in Coahiil. 
VOL. IT. 14 
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the other hand, the stanzas* which I now 
enclose to'you have had the misfortune, bjr 
Mr. Walpole's faalt, to be made still more 
pnhlic, for which they certainly were never 
meant; but it is too late to complain. They 
have been so applauded, it is quite a shame 
to repeat it: I mean not to he modest; but 
it is a shame for those who have said such 
superlative things about them, that 1 cannot 
repeat them. I should have been glad that 
you and two or three more people had liked 
them, which would have satisfied my ambi- 
tion on this head amply. 1 hav€ been this 
month in town, not at Newcastle- House, but 
diverting myself among my gay acquaintance; 
and return to my cell with so much the 
more pleasure. I dare not speak of my fu- 
ture excursion to Durham for fear of a dis- 
appointmenty but at present it is my full 
intention. 



LXXVI. 

TO MR. WALPOiE. 

Cambridge, Fdk XI, t7tX. 

As you have brought me into a little sort of 

* Mkgf in a eoontiy diardi*7wd» 
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distress, you must assist me, t believe, to get 
out of it as well as I can. Yesterday I bad 
the misfortune of receiving a letter from cer- 
tain gentlemen (as their bookseller expresses 
it), who have taken the magazine of maga- 
zines into their hands: they tell me that an 
ingenious poem, called Reflections in a Coun- 
try Church-yard, has been communicated to 
them, which they are printing forthwith; 
that they are informed that the excellent au- 
thor of it is I by name, and that they beg not 
only his indulgence ^ but the honour of his 
correspondence, &:c. As I am not at all dis- 
posed to be eitber so indulgent, or so corre- 
spondent, as they desire, I have but one bad 
way left to escape the honour they would^ 
inflict upon me; and therefore am obliged to 
desire you would make Dodsley print it im- 
mediately (which may be done in less than a 
week's time) from your copy, but without 
my name, in what form is most convenient 
for him, but on his best paper and character; 
he must correct the press himself, and print 
it without any interval between the stanzas, 
because the sense is in some places continued 
beyond them; and the title must be, — Elegy, 
written in a country church-yard. If he 
would add a line or two to say it came into 
his hands by accident, I should like it better. 
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If you behold the magazine of maga2in6s in 
the light that I do, you will not refase to give 
yourself this trouble on my account, which 
you have taken of your own accord before 
now. If Dodsley do not do this immediately, 
he may as well let it alone. 



LXXVII. 

TO Mft. WALPOLE. 

Adi-Wedtaeidiir, CmMiHt, I7«t« 

You have indeed conducted with great de^ 
cency my little mirfortutie : you have taken 
a paternal care of it, and expressed much 
more kindness than could have been expect- 
ed from so near a relation. But we are all 
frail; and I hope to do as much for you aii- 
other time. Nurse Dodsley has given it a 
pinch or two in the cradle, that (I doubt) it 
will bear the marks of as long as it lives. But 
no matter: we have ourselves suffered un- 
der her hands before now; and besides, it 
will only look the more careless, and by ae- 
ciderU as it were. I thank you for your ad- 
vertisement, which saves my honour, and in 
manner bi^n flatteuse poUr moi, who should 
be put to it even to make myself a compli- 
ment in good English. 
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You will take me for a mere poet/and a 
fetcher and carrier of singsong, if I tell you 
that 1 intend to send you the beginning of a 
drama;"*^ not mine, thank God, as youUl be- 
lieve, when you hear it is finished, but 
wrMe by a person whom I have a very good 
opinion of. It is (unfortunately) in the man- 
ner of the ancient dranm, with choruses, 
which 1 am, to my shame, the occasion of; 
for, as great part of it was at first written in 
that form, I would not suffer him to change 
it to a play fit for the stage, as he intended, 
because the lyric parts are the best of it, 
and they must have been lost. The story 
is Saxon, and the language has a tang of* 
Shakspeare, that suits an old-fashioned fable 
very well. In short, 1 don't do it merely 
to amuse you, but for the sake of the author, 
who wants a judge, and so I would lend him 
fnine: yet not without your leave, lest you 
should have us up to dirty our stockings at 
the bar of your house for wasting the time 
and politics of the nation. Adieu, sir ! 

• Tbii wBi tlie SMiU^ 9f Mr. Mmpo.*?* 
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LXXVIII. 



TO MR. WALPOLE. 



Cunbridge, March S, 1751. 

Elfrida (for that is the fair one's name) and 
her author are now in town together. He 
has promised me, that he will send a part of 
it to you some morning while h.e is there; 
and (if you shall think it worth while to 
descend to particulars) 1 should be glad you 
would tell me very freely your opinion 
about ^it; for he «hall know nothing of the 
matter, that is not fit for the ears of a 
tender parent — ^though, by the way, he has 
ingenuity and merit enough (whatever his 
drama may have) to bear hearing his faults 
very patiently. 1 must only beg you not to 
show it, much less let it be copied; for it 
fi'ill be published, though not as yet. 

1 do not expect any more editions,* as I 
have appeared in more magazines than one. 
The chief errata were sacred bower for 
secret ; hidden for kindred (in spite of dukes 
and classics); Rud frowning as in scorn fo^ 
smiling. I humbly propose, for the benefit 

* Of the Elegy in the diiircfa-yaid.— £L 
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of Mr. Dodsley and his matrons, that take 
awake for a verb, that they should read 
asUepy and all will be right.* Gil Bias is 
the Lying Valet in ^yt acts. The fine 
lady has half-a-dozen good lines dispersed in 
it. Pompey is the hasty production of a 
Mr. Coventry (cousin to him you knew), 
a young clergyman: 1 found it oht by three 
characters, which once made part of a come- 
dy that he showed me of his own writing. 
Has that miracle of tenderness and sensibility 
(as she calls it) lady Vane given you any 
amusement? Peregrine, whom she uses as a 
vehicle, is very poor indeed, with a few 
exceptions. In the last volume is a charac- 
ter of Mr. Lyttelton, under the name of 
Gosling Scrag, and a parody of part of his 
monody, under the notion of a pastoral ob 
the death of his grandmother. 

* The rend to whidi he allades is this : 

** «v'n ftom the tomb the voice of natoxe cries ; 
Ev*n in our ashes lire Aeir wonted fires." 

The last line of whidi he had at fint written thus t 

•• Awake awl faitbTnl ta her wanted firefc^-B. 
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LXXIX. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

9or. Tqeiday, Camteidge. 
It is a misfortune to me to be at a distaoce 
from both of you at present. A letter can 
give one so little idea of such matters 1 
* * * * I always believed well of his heart 
and temper, and would gladly do so still. 
If they are as they should be, I should have 
expected every thing from such an explana- 
tion; for it is a tenet with me (a simple one, 
you'll perhaps say), that if ever two people, 
who love one another, come to breaking, it 
is for want of a timely eclaircissement, a full 
and precise one, without witnesses or media- 
tors, and without reserving any one disa- 
greeable circumstance for the mmd to brood 
upon in silence. 

I am not totally of your mind as to Mr. 
Lyttelton's elegy, though I love kids and 
fawns as little as you do. If it were all like 
the fourth stanza, I should be excessively 
pleased. Nature and sorrow, and tender- 
ness, are the true genius of such things; and 
something of these Ifind in several parts of 
it (not in the orange-tree): poetical orna- 
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ments are foreiga to the purpose, for they 
only show a man is not sorry; — and devotion 
worse; for it teaches him, that he ought not 
to be sorry, which is all the pleasure of the 
thing. I beg leave to turn your weather- 
cock the contrary way. Your epistle* I 
have not seen a great while, and doctor M. 
is not in the way to give me a sight of it: 
but I remember enough to be sure all the 
world will be pleased with it, even with all 
its faults upon its head, if you don't care to 
mend them. I would try to do it mj^self 
(however hazardous), rather than it should' 
remain unpublished. As to my Eton ode, 
Mr, Dpdsley is padrone,^ The secondj 
you had, I suppose you do not think worth 
giving him: otherwise, to me it seems not 
worse than the former. He might have 
Selima§ too, unless she be of too little im- 
portance for his patriot collection; or per- 
haps the connexions you had with her may 
interfere. Che so io ? Adieu ! 

* From FIoreDoe to Thomas Asheton.— B. 

t To publish in his collection of poems.— B. 

% The ode to Spring.—B. 

f The ode on Mr. Walpole's cat dxowoed in the tub of gokUfUh. 
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LXXX. 
TO MR. WALPOLE. 

This comes du fond de ma cellole to salute 
Mr. H. W. not so much him that visits and 
votes, and goes to White's and to court; as 
the H. W. in his rural capacity, snug in his 
tub on Windsor-bill, and brooding over folios 
of bis own creatiop: him that can slip away, 
like a pregnant beauty (but a little oftener,) 
into the country, be brought to bed perhaps 
of twins, and wbisk to town again the week 
after with a face as if nothing had happened. 
Among all the little folks, my godsons and 
daughters, 1 cannot choose but inquire more 
particularly after the health of one; I mean 
(without a figure) the Memoirs:* Do they 
grow? Do they unite, and hold up their 
heads, and dress themselves? Do they be- 
gin to think of making their appearance in 
tlie world, that is to say, Hfij years hence, 
to make posterity stare, and all good people 
cross themselves? Has Asheton (who will 
be then lord bishop of Killaloe, and is to 

• Memoin of hig ovm tinae, which Mr. Walpole wts thai writ- 
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publish them) thought of an aviso al UUore 
to prefix to them yet, importing, that if the 
words church, king, religion, ministry, &c. 
be found often repeated in this book, they 
are not to be taken literally, but poetical- 
ly, and as may be most strictly reconcileable 
to the faith then established; — that he knew 
the author well when he was a young man; 
and can testify upon the honour of his func- 
tion, that he said his prayers regularly and 
devoutly, had a profound reverence for the 
clergy, and firmly believed every thing that 
was the fashion in those days? 

When you have done impeaching my lord 
Lovat, I hope to hear de vos nouvelles, and 
moreover, whether you have got colonel 
Conway yet? Whether sir C. Williams is to 
go to Berlin? What sort of a prince Mi- 
triilate may be? — and whatever other tidings 
yon choose to refresh an anchoret with. 
Fratlanto I send you a scene in a tragedy :* 
if it don't make you cry, it will make you 
laugh; and so it moves some passion, that I 
take to be enough. Adieu, dear sir! I am, &c. 

* The first Msene in Mr. Gray*« unfinished tragedy ci Agrippi- 
!«, published in Mr. Masoa^s edition of his wurlc*.— B. 
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LXXXI. 

TO MR. WALPOLE, 

Cambridge, Oetniber 8, 1751. 

I SEND you this* (as you desire) merely t« 
make up half-a-dozen; though it will hardly 
answer your end in furnishing out either a 
head or tail-piece. But your own fablet 
may much better supply the place. You 
have altered it to its advantage; but there is 
still something a little embarrassed here and 
there in the expression. 1 rejoice to find 
you apply (pardon the use of so odious a 
word) to the history of your own times. 
Speak, and spare not. Be as impartial as 
you can; and after all, the world will not be- 
lieve you are so, though you should make as 
many protestations as bishop Burnet. They 
will feel in their own breast, and find it very 
possible to hate fouracore persons, yea, 
ninety and nine: so you must rest satisfied 
with the testimony of your own conscience. 
Somebody has laughed at Mr. Dodsley, or 
at me, when they talked of the bal : I huve 

• The hymn to adrenity.— B. 
tlTiceataiU-B- 
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nothing more, either nocturnal or diurnal, to 
deck his miscellany with. We have a man 
here that writes a good h^nd; but he has lit- 
tle failings that hinder my recommending him 
to yoa«* He is lousy, and he is mad: he 
s^ts out this week for Bedlam; but if you 
insist upon it, 1 don't doubt he will pay his 
respects to you. 1 have seen two of Dr. 
Middleton's unpublished works. One is 
about 44 pages in 4to. against Dr. Water*- 
land, who wrote a Y^ry orthodo;x book on 
the importance of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, and insisted, that Christians ought to have 
no communion with such as differ from them 
in fundamentals. Middleton enters no far- 
ther into the doctrine itself than to show that 
a mere speculative point can never be 
called a fundamental; and that the earlier 
fathers, on whose concurrent tradition 
Waterland would boild, are so Ar, when 
they speak of the three persons, from agree- 
ing with the present notion of our church, 
that they declare for the inferiority of the 
son, and seem to have no clear and distinct 
idea of the Holy Ghost at all. The rest b 
employed in exposing the folly and cruelty 
of stiffness and zealottsm in religion, and in 

•Atttil 
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showing tbat the primitive ages of the church, 
in which tradition had its rise, were (even 
by confession of the best scholars and roost 
orthodox writers) the <rra oj nonaense and 
absurdity. It is finished, and very well 
wrote; but has been mostly incorporated in- 
to his other works^ particularly the Inquiry: 
and for this reason 1 suppose he has writ 
upon it, 7'^' wholly laid aside. The second 
is in Latin, on miracles; to show, that of the 
two methods of defending Christianity, one 
from its intrinsic evidence, the holiness and 
purity of its doctrines, the other from its ex- 
ternal, the miracles said to be wrought to 
coniirm il; the first has been little attended 
to by reason of its difficulty; the second 
much insisted upon, because it appeared an 
easier task; but that it can in reality prove 
nothing at all. ^'Kobilis ilia quidem defen- 
sio (the« first) quam si obtinere potuissent, 
rem simul omnem expediisse, causamque pe- 
nitus vicisse viderentur. At causae hujus 
defcndendae labor cum tantft argumentandi 
cavillandique molestia conjunctus ad alteram, 
quam dixi,defensionis viam, ut commodiorem 

longe et faciliorem, plerosque adegit ego 

Tero istiusmodi defensione religiunem nos* 
tram non modo non confirmari, sed dubiam 
potius suspectamque reddi existimo/' He 
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theo proceeds to consider miracles in gene- 
ral, and afterwards those of the Pagans, com- 
pared with those of Christ. 1 only tell you 
the plan, for I have not read it out (though 
it is short); but you will not doubt to what 
conclusion it tends. There is another thing, 
I know not what, I am to see. As to the 
treatise on prayer; Jhey say it is burnt in- 
deed. Adieu! 



LXXXII. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Your pen was too rapid to mind the commoii 
form of a direction, and so, by omitting the 
words near fViHdsor, your letter has been 
diverting itself at another Stoke near Ayles- 
bury, and came not to my hands tiR to-day. 
Tbe true original chairs were all sold, when 
the Huntingdons broke; there are nothing 
DOW but Halsey-chairs, not adapted to the 
squareness of a Gothic dowager's rump. 
And by the way, I do not see how the unea- 
siness and uncomfortableness of a corona- 
tion chair can be any objection with you: 
every chair that is easy is modern, and un> 
known to our ancestors. As I remember^ 
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there were certain low chain, that look- 
ed like ebony» at Esher, aod were old and 
pretty. Why should not Mr. Bentley im- 
prove upon them? -i do not wonder at 
Dodsley. You have talked to him of six 
odis^ for so you are pleased to call eyeiy 
thing I write, though it he but a receipt to 
make apple-dumplings. He hiw reason to 
gulp when he finds one of them only a long 
story. I don't know but 1 may send him 
very soon (by your hands) an ode to his 
own tooth, a high Pindaric upon stilts, which 
one must be a better scholar than he is to 
understand a line of, and the very best scho- 
lars will understand but a little matter here 
and there. It wants but serenteen lines of 
having an end, I don^t say of being finished. 
As it is so unfortunate to come too late for 
Mr. Bentley, it may appear in the fonrdi 
Tolume of the Miscellanies, provided you 
don't think it execrable, and suppress it. 
Pray, when the fkie book is to be printed,* 
let me revbe the press, ^r you know you 
can't; and there are a few trifles 1 could 
wish altered. 

I know not what you mean by hours of 
love, and cherries, and pine-apples. I nei- 



TVcdkteofbitidetirialBdatSaairwtaiT-kiU. B. 
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ther see nor hear any thing here, and am of 
opinion that is the best ^ay. My compli- 
ments to Mr. Bentley^ if he be with you. 

1 desire you would not show that epigram 
I repeated to you,* as mine. 1 have heard 
of it twice already as coming from you. 



LXXXUI. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 



I ABf obliged to you for Mr. Dodsley's book,t 
and, having pretty well looked it over, will 
(as you desire) tell you my opinion of it. 
He might, methinks, have spared the Graces 
in his frontispiece, if he chose to be eco- 
nomical, and dressed his authors in a little 
more decent raiment — not in whited-brown 
paper, and distorted characters, Hke an old 
ballad. 1 am ashamed to see myself; but 
the company keeps me in countenance: so to 
begin with Mr. Tickell. This is not only ft 
state-poem (my ancient aversion) but a state- 
poem on the peace of Utrecht. If Mr. Pope 

* The editor much wishes he could repeat it to the publici but 
his not been able to discover the epigr.un alluded to^ B« 
t His oul lection of poems. B. 
VOL. IV. 16 
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had wrote a panegyric on it, one could 
hardly have read him with patience: , but 
this is only a poor short-winded imitator 
of Addison, who had himself not above 
three or four notes in poetry, sweet eaough 
indeed, like those of a German flute, but 
sucli as soon tire and satiate the ear with 
their frequent return. Tickell has added 
to this a great poverty of sense, and a string 
of transitions that hardly become a school- 
boy. However, I forgive him for the sake 
of his ballad,* which 1 always thought 
the prettiest in the world. All there is of 
M. Green here has been printed before: 
there is a profusion of wit every where; 
reading would have formed his judgment, 
and harmonized his verse, for even his wood- 
notes often break out into strains of real 
poetry and music. The School-mistress is 
excellent in its kind, and masterly; and (I 
am sorry to differ from you, but) London is. 
to me one of those few imitations, that have 
all the ease and all the spirit of an original. 
The same man's! verses at the opening of 
Garrick's theatre are far from bad. Mr. 

* CaliB aod Lacj i btfjimiag 

**0f LeiMMr fimcd ftriMidpM fidr.*> B. 

t Jh» 3ftnrael i 
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Dyer (here you will despise me highly) has 
more of poetry in his imagination, than al- 
most any of our number; but rough and in- 
judicious. I should range Mr. Bramston only 
a step or two above Dr. King, who is as 
low in my estimation as in yours. Dr. 
Evans is a furious madman; and Pre-exi^- 
ence is nonsense in all her altitudes. Mr. 
Lyttelton is a gentle elegiac person: Mr. 
ifugent* sure did not write his own ode.j 
I like Mr. Whitehead's little poems, I mean 
the Ode on a Tent, the Verses to Gar- 
rick, and particularly those to Charles Town- 
shend, better than any thing I had seen before 
of him. I gladly pass over H. Brown, and 
the rest, to come at you. Tou know I was 
of the publishing side, and thought your 
reasons against it none; for though, as Mr. 
Chute said extremely well, the sHU smaU 
voice of poetry was not made to be heard 
in a crowd; yet satire will be heard, 
for all the audience are by nature her 
friends; especially when she appears in the 
spirit of Dryden, with his strength, and 
oflen with his versification; such as you have 
caught in those lines on the royal UDCtioQ> 

* AfVarwaidi earl Nagent. B. 
tTbitaddreaedtoMr.FiiHeDey. d» 
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OD the papal doi^inioD, and convents of botb 
sexes, on Henry VIII. and Charles II. for 
these are to me the shining 4>arts of your 
epistle.* There are many lin^ I could 
wish corrected, and some blotted out, but 
beauties enough to atone for a thousand 
worse faults than these. The opinion of 
such as can at all judge, who saw it before 
in Dr. Middleton's hands, concurs nearly 
with mine. As to what any one says, since 
it came out; our people (you must know) 
are slow of judgment: they wait till some 
bold body saves them the trouble, and then 
follow his opinion; or stay till they hear 
what is said in town, that is, at some 
bishop^s table, or some coffee-house about 
the Temple. When they are determined, 
I will tell you faithfully their verdict. As 
for the Beauties,! I am their most humble 
servant. What shall I say to Mr. Lowth, 
Mr. Ridley, Mr. Rolle, the reverend Mr. 
Rrown, Seward, &c.? If I say, Messieurs! 
vtiis is not the thing; write prose, write 
sermons, write nothing at all; they will dis- 
dain me, and my advice. What then would 

* Epistle from Florence to Thomas Aihetcm, tutor to the eml 
«f Plymouth. B. 
t The efiMde f Mr. Becndt the Painter. B. 
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the sickly peer* have dohe, that spendis 
so much time in admiring every thing 
that has four legs, and fretting at his own 
misfortune in having but two; and cursing hia 
own politic head and feeble constitution, that 
wonH let him be such a beast as he would 
wish? Mr. S. Jenyns now and then can 
write a good line or two — such as these — 

Snatch us fkma all our little sorrows hefe. 
Calm ereiy grkf, and dty each childish ttuc, &e. 

I like Mr. Ashton Hervey's fable; and au 
ode (the last of all) by Mr. Mason, a new 
acquaintance of mine, whose Musaeus too 
seems ta carry with it the promise at least 
of something good to come. I was glad to 
see you distinguished who poor West was, 
before his charming ode,t and called it any 
thing rather than a Pindaric. The town is 
an owl, if it don't like lady Mary .J and I am 
surprised at it: we here afe owls enough to 
think her eclogues very bad; but that 1 did 
not wonder at. Our present taste is sir T. 
Fitz-Osborne's Letters. 1 send you a bit of 

• JLord Heivfy. B. 

t Monody on the death of queen Caroline. B. 

I Ladj Mary W* Moutague's Foeiss* -B. 
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a thing for two peasooA: first, because it is of 
one of your favourites, Mr. M. Green; and 
next, because I would do justice. The 
thought on which my second ode* turns is 
manifestly stole from hence: not that I knew 
it at the time, but, having seen this many 
years before, to be sure it imprinted itself 
on my memory, and, forgetting the author, 
I took it for my own. The subject was the 
Queen's Hermitage* 

« « # « # 

Though yet no palMe gncethe ihoie 
^ To lodge the pair yoat should fldtn; 
Nor abbey* gmt in nom riie, 
4 Royal equivalents for vice : 

B«bokl a grot in Delphic grove 
The Graces and the Muses love, 
A temple from vafai-glory ftee; 
Whose goddess is Pbilosoirfiy ; 
Wbtm sides such licensed^ idols cmwn. 
As Supnttition would pull down : 
The only pilgrimage I know. 
That men of sense woaM dwose to ga. 
Which sweet abode, her wisett choke, 
Urania cheers with heavenly voice : 
While all the Virtues gather rouni 
To see her consecrate the ground. 

IT thou, the god with winged feet. 
In council talk of this retreat ; 

* The Ode to Spring. B. 
t Speaking to the Thame^. 
t The four beait^. 
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And jeskms gods remtment ahov 
At altars rahedto men below : 
Tell thoK proud lords of haTen, *tis fit 
Their bouse our heroes dwuld admit. 
While earti exists (as poets sing) 
A lazy, lewd, immortal thing ; 
They must, or grow in disrepute, . 
With earth's first commoners recruit. 

Needless it is in terms unskillM 
To praise whateTer Boyle shall build. 
Needless it)s the busts to name 
Of men, momptdists of fiune. 
Four chiefs adorn the modest stone, 
Dor virtue, as for leamii^, known. 
The thinking sculpture helps to raise 
Deep thoughts, the genii of the place : 
To the mind's ear, and inward sight. 
Their silence qieaks, and dbade gives light ; 
While insects from the threshold preach, 
And minds disposed to musing teach ; 
Proud of strong limbs and painted hues, 
They pmsh by the slightest bruise, 
Or maladies b^;un within 
Destroy moie slow life's frail madiiue : 
From maggot-youth through chai^ of state 
They feel like us the fUxrn of fate : 
Some bom to creep have lired to fly, 
And changed earth's cells fur dwellings high ; 
And some, that did their six wings keep. 
Before thqr died, been foreed to creep. 
They politics, like ours, profess : 
The greater piey upon tlie less. 
Some strain on foot huge loads to bring, 
Some toil incessant on the wing : 
Nor fiiom their Tigocous schemes desist 
Till death ; and thea are never miisU 
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Some ftoiidt, marry, toil, increase, 
Are tide and well, have war, and peaee. 
And, broke widi i^ in half a daf. 
Yield to saccesnn, and away. 

if * * H- ^ 



LXXXIV. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Dee. 10, 17«S. 

Have you read tnadame de MaintenoD's let- 
ters? They are undoubtedly genuine; they 
begin very early in her life, before she mar- 
ried Scarron, and continue after the king's 
death to within a little while of her own: 
they bear all the marks of a noble spirit (in 
her adversity particularly) of virtue and un- 
afifected devotion; insomuch, that I am almost 
persuaded she was actually married to Louis 
XIV. and never his orfstress: and this not 
out of any policy or ambition, but conscience: 
for she was what we should call a bigot, yet 
with great good sense. In short, she was 
too good for a court. Misfortunes in the be- 
ginning of her life had formed Tier mind 
(naturally lively and impatient) to reflection 
and a habit of piety. She was always mise- 
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rable while' she had the care of madame de 
Montespan's children; timid and very cau- 
tious of making use of that unlimited power 
she rose to afterwards, for fear of trespassing 
on the king's friendship for her; and after his 
death not at all afraid of meeting her own. • 

I do not know what to say to you with re- 
gard to Racine; it sounds to me as if any 
body should fall upon Shukspeare, who in- 
deed lies infinitely more open to criticism of 
all kinds; but I should not care to be the 
person that undertook it. If you do not 
like Athaliah or Britannicus, there is no 
more to be said. I have done. 

Bishop Hall's satires, called Virgidemiae, 
are lately re-published. They are full of 
spirit and poetry; as much of the first as Dr. 
Donne, and far more of the latter: they were 
written at the university when he was about 
twenty-three years old, and in queen Eliza- 
beth's time. 

You do not say whether you have read 
the Crito.* I only recommend the dramatic 
part of the Phaedo to you, not the argumen- 
tative. The subject of the Erastae is good: 
it treats of that peculiar character and turn 
of mind which belongs to a true philosopher, 

•OfPlatXJw 
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but it is shorter than one woald wish. The 
Euthyphro I would not read at sdl. 



LXXXV. 

TO MR. WALPOLS. 

Siohe^ An. IMS* 
I AM at present at Stoke, to which place I 
came at half an hour's warning upon the news 
I received of my mother's illness, and did 
not expect to have found her alive; but when 
I arrived she was much better, and continues 
so. I shall therefore be very glad to make 
you a visit at Strawberry -HiH, whenever 
you give me notice of a convenient time. 1 
am surprised at the print,* which far sur- 

• A fMof print of tlie Cal de Lampe, wktcfc Mr. Bentler de. 
tigned for tibe elegy in a oounoychun^yaidtaiidwhiQhrefirneBtt 
ft Tillage funeial : this oecationud Uie )»leaaaiit mistake of hit two 
aunts. The remainder of the letter relates entirely to the project- 
ed imblication of Mr. Beiitley^s designs, which were printed afia 
by bodslev the ianie year. Hie latter part of it, where he so 
vefaemoitly deelarei oqtunst havii^ his head prefixed to Uiat wwk, 
will appear highly duoaeteristical to tibose readers, who WfBve per* 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Gray- The print, which was taken 
fiom an original picture, painted by Eccardt, in Mr. WalpoleV 
possession, was actually mace than half ei^iravted ; bat aAerwards 
<M this account suppressed. 
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pas^fl my idea of London graving:. The 
drawing itself was so finished, that 1 suppose 
it did n^t require all the art 1 bad imagined 
to copy it tolerably. My aunts seeing me 
open your letter, took it to be a burying- 
ticket, and asked whether any body had lefl 
me a ring; and so they still conceive it to be, 
even with all their. spectacles on. Heaven 
forbid they should si^pect it to belong to 
any verses of mine, they would btfrn the for 
a poet. On my own part, I am satisfied, if 
this design of yours succeed so well as you 
intend it; and yet I know it will be accom- 
panied with something not at all agreeable to 
me. — While I write this, I receive your 
second letter. — Sure, you are not out of your 
wits ! This I know, if you suffer my head to 
be printed, you will infallibly put me out of 
mine. I conjure you immediately to put a 
stop to any such design. Who is at the ex- 
pense of engraving it, I know not; but if it 
be Dodsley, I will make up the loss to him. 
The thing as it was, 1 know, will make me 
ridiculous enough; but to appear in proper 
person, at the head of my works, consisting 
of half a dozen ballads in thirty pages, would 
be worse than the pillory. 1 do assure you, 
if I bad received such a <>ook, with such a 
frontispiece, without any warning, I believe 
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it would have given me a palsy: therefore I 
rejoice to ha?e received this notice, and shall 
not be easy till you tell me all thoughts of it 
are laid aside. 1 am extremely in earnest, 
and cannot bear even the idea. 

I had written to Dodsley if I had not re- 
ceived your8, to tell him how little 1 liked 
the title which he meant to prefix; but your 
letter has put all that out of my head. If 
you think it necessary to print these expla- 
nations* for the use of people that have no 
eyej», I should be glad they were a little 
altered. I am, to my shame, in your debt 
for a long letter; but I cannot think of any 
thing else till you have set me at ease on this 
matter. 

\ 
LXXXVI. 

TO MR. MASON.t 

Darimm, Dee. S6, 175S. 

A LITTLE while before I received your me- 

* See the abi.romeDtioned detigni, where the explanatitnu here 
alluded to are iiuerted. 

. t It was not till about the year 1747 that I had the happincts of 
being introduced to the acquaintance of Mr. Graf. Some very ju- 
▼enile imitations of KCiton^t juvenile poera«, which I had written 
a year or two before, and of which the monody on Mr. Popi;*8 
*!ath was the principal, he then, at the nquert of om of avy 
feiMds, wai M ehliginf as to reriscw 
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lancholy letter, I had been informed by Mr, 
Charles Avison of one of the sad events you 
mention.''^ I know what it is to lose persons 
that one's eyes and heart have long been 
used to; and I never desire to part with the 
remembrance of that loss, nor would wish 
you should. — It is something that you had a 
little time to acquaint yourself with the idea 
beforehand; and that your father suffered 
but little pain, the only thing th^t makes 
death terrible. Afler I have smd this, I 
cannot help expressing my surprise at the 
disposition he has made of his affairs. I 
must (if you will suffer me to say so) call it 
great weakness; and yet perhaps your afflic* 
tion for him is heightened by that very 
weakness; for f know it is possible to feel 
an additional sorrow for the faults of those 
we have loved, even where that fault htis 
been greatly injurious to ourselves. Let me 
desire you not to expose yourself to any 
further danger in the midst of that scene of 
sickness and death; but withdraw as soon as 
possible to some place at a little distance in 
the country; for I do not, in the least, like 
the situation you are in. 1 do not attempt 

* 'rhe death of mj father, and of Dr. Marmadoke Pricket, a 
jouag,phfucian of my own age, with whom I wa« brought ap 
fto A infancy, who died of the nune iufectioat fever. 
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to console you on the situation yonr fortune 
is leil in; if it were far worse, the good 
opinion I bare of you, tells me, you will 
never the sooner do any thing naean or 
unworthy of yourself; and consequently I 
cannot pity you on this account: but I sin- 
cerely do on the new loss you have had of a 
good and friendly man, whose memory 1 ho- 
nour. 1 have seen the scene you describe, 
and know^ how dreadful it is: 1 know too I 
am the better for it. We are all idle and 
thoughtless things, and have no sense, no use 
in the world any longer than that sad im- 
pression lasts; the deeper it is engraved the 
better. 
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LXXXVU. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Stoke, 8efC IS, Vii4, 

i AM glad you enter into the spirit of Straw- 
berry-Castle; it has a purity and propriety 
of Gothicism in it (with very few excep- 
tions) that I have not seen elsewhere. Hfy 
lord Radnor*6 vagaries I see did not keep 
you Irom doing justice, to his situation, wiiich 
far surpasses every thing near it; and I do 
not know a more laughing scene than that 
about Twickenham and Richmond. Dr. 
Akenside, I perceive, is no conjurer in 
architecture, especially when he talks of 
the rmins of Persepolis, which are no more 
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Gothic than they are Chinese. The Egyp- 
tian style (see Dr. Pococke, not his dis- 
courses, hut his prints) was apparently the 
mother of the Greek; and 4here is such a 
similitude between the Egyptian and those 
Persian ruins, as gave Diodorus room to 
affirm, that the old buildings of Persia were 
certainly performed by Egyptian artists. 
As to the other part of your friend's omnion, 
that the Gothic manner is the Sarailu-or 
Moorish, he has a great authority to sup- 
port him, that of sir Christopher Vyren; and 
yet I cannot help thinking it undoubtedly 
wrong. The palaces in Spain I never saw 
but in description, which giv^s us little or 
no idea of things; but the doge's palace at 
Venice I have $een, which is in the Ara- 
besque maimer: and the houses of Barbary 
you may see in Dr. Shaw's book, not to 
mention abundance of other eastern build- 
iDg9 in Turkey, Persia, &c. that we have 
views of; and they se^m plainly to be cor- 
ruptions of the Greek architecture, broke 
into little parts indeed, and covered %vith lit- 
tle ornaments, but in a taste very distin- 
guishable from that which we call Gothic* 
There is one thing that runs through the 
Moorish buildings, that an imitator would 
certainly' have been first struck witji, and 
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would have tried to copy; and that is the 
cupolas which cover every thing, baths, 
apartments, and even kitchens; yet who 
ever saw a Gothic cupola? it is a thing 
plainly of Greek original. I do not see 
any thing but the slender spires that serve 
for steeples, which may perhaps be borrow- 
ed from the Saracen minarets on their 
mosques. 

I take it ill you should say any thing 
against the Mole, it is a reflection I sec cast 
at the Thames. Do you think that rivers, 
which have lived in London and its neigh- 
bourhood" all their days, will run roaring and 
tumbling about like your tramontane tor- 
rents in the north? No, they only glide and 
whisper. ■ 



LXXXVIII. 

TO DR. WHARTON. • 

• 

Cambridge, Mareh 9, 1755. 

I DO not pretend to humble any one's pride; 
I love my own too well to attempt it. As 
to mortifying their vanity, it is too easy and 
too mean a task for me to delight in. You 
are very good in showing so much s'ejisibi- 
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]ity on my account; but be assured my ^aste 
for praise is not like that of children for 
fruit; if there were nothing but medlars and 
blackberries in the world, I could be very 
well content to go without 'any at all. I 
dare say that Mason, though some \ears 
younger than I, was as little elevated with 
the approbation of lord * * and lord * *, as 
I am mortified by their silence. 

With regard to publishing, 1 am not so 
much against the thing itself, as of publish- 
ing this ode alone.* ' I have two or three 
ideas more in my head; what is to come of 
them? Must they t6o come out in the shape 
of little sixpenny flams, dropping one after 
another till Mr. Dodsley thinks fit to collect 
them with Mr. This's Song, and Mr. Toth- 
er's epigram into a pretty volume? I am 
sure Mason must be sensible of this, and 
therefore cannot mean what he says; neither 
am I quite of your opinion with regard to 
strophe^ and antistrophe;t setting aside the 

• 

* Hi* Ode oa tke Pn«RM of Poetry . 

t He often made tbe aiine rereark to ne in oonvcTMt&an, whkh 
)ed roe to form the last ode of Caractacui in shorter Lanzas : but 
we must not imagine that he thought the regular Pi^tdaric method 
without its «"!e; though as he.iustly sats, when farmed in long 
staiizas, it does not fully sucoeH) in point of efT^t on the ear : for 
there wn nothiiig which he move diiliked tfain th»t chain ut in^ 
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difficult J of execution, methinks it has little 
or 00 effect on the ear, which scarce per- 
ceives the regular return of metres at so 
great a distance from one another: to make 
it succeed, I am persuaded the stanzas must 
oot consist of above nine lines each at the 
most. — Findar has several such odes. 



LXXXIX. 

TO MR. STOlfHEWER.* 

Augmt n, 17f5. 

I THANK you for your inteHi^\'rice about 
Hercukneum, which was the first news I 
received of it. I have smce turned over 

fiUar itanaM whidi Cowley intraduoed. and fidtely called Pii^ 
dark ; and wbieh, fborti the extreme facility of execution* pKOm 
duoed a number of miserable imitators Had the regular it* turn of 
ftrope, antistrophe. and epode ik» other merit than that o^ extreme 
difllcnlty, it ought, on this very account, to be valued ; ht;can«> w« 
-well know that *' easy writing \% iio easy reading. "* It is elso to 
he remarked, that Mr- Congrere, who (though withont any lyrical 
powen) first introduced die repilar Pindaric form into the Ettglisk 
hiiguage, made use of the short staaxas which Mr Ony hem 
seoommend* See his ode to the queea 

* Aiterwavds and tor ot excise. His friei<dship with Mr. Gray 
eOBUBOioe^ at college, aad aontiDued till the death of the latter. 
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monsigDor Baiardi's book,* where I have 
learned how many grains of modem wheat 
the Roman congius, in the capitol, holds, 
and how many thousandth parts of an inch 
the Greek foot consisted of more (or less, 
for I forgot which) than our own. He 
proves also by many affecting examples, that 
an antiquary may be mistaken: that, for any 
thing any body knoivs, this place under 
&;round might be some other place, and not 
Herculaneum; but nevertheless, that he can 
show for certain, that it was this place and 
no other place; that it is hard to say which 
of the several Hercules's was the founder; 
therefore (in the third volume) he promises 
to give us the memoirs of them all; and after 
that, if we do not know what to think of the 
matter, he will tell us. There is a great 
deal of wit too, and satire, and verses, in 
the book, which is intended chiefly for the 
information of the French king, who will be 
greatly ediiied without doubt. 

* I believe the book hexe ridiculed was poHIisbed by the 
authority of the king of N<q>le8. But afterwards, <m finding 
how ill qualified the authcw was to execute the task, the business 
of describing the antiqioities found at Herculaneum was put int« 
other hands ; who have certainly, as far as they hare gone, per- 
fwmed it much better. 
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I am much obliged to you also for Vol- 
taire's performance; it is very unequal, as 
he is apt to be in all but his dramas, and 
looks like the work of a man that will admire 
his retreat and his Leman-Lake no longer 
than till he finds an opportunity to leave it:* 
however, though there be many parts which 
I do not like, yet it is in several places ex- 
cellent, and every where above mediocrity. 
As you have the politeness to pretend impa- 
tience, and desire I would communicate, and 
all that, I annex a piece of the prophecy;! 
which must be true at least, as it was wrote 
so many hundred years after the events. 



XC. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Pembroke-Hall, March 35, 1756. 

Though I had no reasonable excuse for my- 
self before I received your last letter, yet 
since that time 1 have had a pretty good one> 
having been taken up in quarrelling with 

* I do not recollect the title of this poem, bat it was a small 
one which M. de Voltaire wrote when he first settled at Femey. 

t The second antistrophe and epode, with a few linet of the 
third strophe of his ode, entitled the Baxd, were he^ inserted. 
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Peter-house,''^ and in removing myself from 
thence to Pembroke. This may be looked 
upon as a sort of aera in a life so barren of 
•events as mine; yet. I shall treat it in Vol- 
taire's manner, and only tell you that I left 
my lodgings because the rooms were noisy, 
and the people of the' house uncivil. This 
is all I would choose to have said about it; 
but if you in private should be curious 
enough to enter into a particular detail of 
facts and minute circumstances, the bearer, 
who was witness to them, will probably 
satisfy you. All I shall say more is, that i 
am for the present extremely well lodged 
here',* and as quiet as in the Grande Char- 
^treuse; and that every body (even Dr Long 
himsplf) are as civil as they could be to 
Maryt of Valens in person. 

* Hie reiflon of Mr. Oray*i ehang^g fait odlege vfhttik is ben 
only ^iioed at, y^M in few words this : two or three young men 
of fortune, who livHl iii the same staircase, liad t|>r sonke time 
inteiitiunitly disturbed hira with their rots, and carried* their ill 
behaviour so far as irequnitly to awaken him at midnight After 
having home with their insults iot-ger than might Raaanabl> have 
been expected even Geom a man of less warmth of temftrr, Mr. 
Ore^ complained tr> the goirer»ing part of the society; and not 
tihfatfviii^ that his remoMtraiioe was sufflcieittly attei^ded to, quitted 
the ooU<.^' The "Igfat maqner in which he meittioos this affiur^ 
when writing to one of his most intimate friends, certunlydoot 
H woi i r to Hnt placafaility of his disposition 

t F^undrass of tha Colle|:e. 
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With rej;ard to any advice I can give yoa 
about your being physician to the hospital, 
I frankly own it oueht to give way to a 
much better ju<^e, especially so disinterest- 
ed a one as Dr. Heberden. 1 love refusals 
no more than you do. But as, to your fears 
of effluvia, I maintain that one sick rich 
patient has more of pestilence and putrefac- 
tion about him than a whole ward of sick 
poor. 

The similitude between the Italian re- 
publics and those of ancient Greece has 
often struck me, as it does you. 1 do not 
wonder that Sully's Memoirs have highly 
entertained you; but cannot «igree with you 
in thinking him oir his master two of the best 
men in the world. The king was indeed 
one of the best-natured men that ever lived; 
but it is owing only to chance that^tis in- 
tended marriage with madame d*Estre6s, or 
with the marquis de Veroenil, did not in- 
volve him and the kingdom in the most in- 
extricable confusion; and his design upoa 
the princess of Cond^ (in his old age) was 
worse still. As to the mioi)»tar, his base 
application to Concini. after the murder of 
Henry, has quite ruined him in my esteem, 
and destroyed all the merit of that honest 
surly pride for which 1 honoured him be- 
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fore; yet I own that, as^kings and ministers 
go, they were both extraordinary men. 
Pray look^at the end of Birch's state papers 
of sir J. Edmonds, for the cfiaracter of the 
French court at that time; it is written by 
sir George Carew. 

You should have deceived Mason's pre- 
sent* last Saturday. I desire you to tell me 
your critical opinion of the new odes, and 
also whether you have found out two lines 
which he has inserted in his third to a 
friend, which are superlative.! We do not 
expect the world, which is just going to be 
invaded, will bestow much attention on them;' 
if ycu hear any thing, you will tell us. 

* The four Ales ivhidi I had just pubKihed aeimrately. 

t I ihouM leaTe the reader to guest (if he thought it worth his 
while) wfa^this ofw^let wai, which is here commoadtd so much 
beyond its merit, did not the ode conclude w|th a compliment to 
Mr. Gray, in which part he might probably look for it, as those 
lines werp written with the greater 'care. To secure, therefore, 
my friend fWtm any imputati(m of vanity, ^^taterer becomes of 
Wfad£t I shall here insert the passi^;e. 

While through the west, where sinks the crirosmi day, 
Meek twilight slowly sails, and wares her banners grey. 
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XCI. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

June 14, 1756. 

Though I allow abundance for your kind- 
ness and partiality to me, I am yet much 
pleased with the good opinion you seem to 
have of the Barck I have not, however, 
done a word more than the little you have 
seen, having been in a very listless, unplea- 
sant, and inutile state of tnind for this long 
tima, for which I shall beg you to prescribe 
me somewhat strengthening and agglutinant, 
lest it turn to a confirmed phthisis. 

I recommend two little French books to 
you, one called Memoirs de M, de la Porte; it 
has all the air of simplicity and truth, and 
contains some. few very extraordinary facts 
relating to Anne of Austria and cardinal Ma- 
zarine. The other is in two small volumes, 
*'Memoires de Madame Siaal.*' The facts 
are no great matter, but the manner and 
vivacity make them interesting. She was 
a sort of confidante to the late duchess of 
Maine, and imprisoned a long time on her 
account during the regency. 
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I ought before now to have thanked you 
for your kind offer, which I naean soon to 
accept, for a reason which to be sure can 
be none to yon and Mrs. Wharton; and there- 
fore 1 think it my duty to give you notice of 
it. 1 have told you already of my mental 
ailments; and it is a very possible thing also 
that I may be bodily ill again in town, which 
I would not choose to be in a dirty inconve- 
nient lodging, where, perlwps, my nurse 
might stifle me with a pillow; and therefore 
it is no wonder if I prefer your house: 
but I tell you of this in time, that if either 
of you are frightened at the thoughts of ^ 
sick body, you may make a handsome ex- 
cuse, anoi save yourselves this trouble. Yon 
are not however to iuiagine that my illness 
is in esse; no, it is only in posse; otherwise 
I should be scrupulous of bringing it home 
to you. I think 1 shall be with you in about 
a fortnight. 



xcri. 

TO MR. MASON. 

Stoke, July 2«, 1756. 

I FEEL a contrition for my long silence; and 
yet perhaps it is the last thing you trouble 
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your head abowt. NererthelBSS, I will be 
as sorry as if you took it ill. I am sorry too 
to see you so punctilious as to stand upon 
andtvers, and never to come near me till I 
have regularly left my name at your door, 
like a mercer's wife, that imitates people 
who go a visiting* I would forgive you this, 
if you could possibly suspect 1 were doing 
any thing that I liked better; for then your 
formality might look like being piqued at 
my negligence, which has somewhat in it 
like kindness: but you know 1 am at Stoke, 
hearing, seeing, doing absolutely nothing. 
Not such a nothing as you do at Tanbridge, 
chequered and diversified with a succession 
of fleeting colours; but heavy, lifeledB, wi^- 
out form and void; sometimes almost as 
black as the moral of Voltaire's Lisbon,* 
which angers you so. I have had no more 
muscular inflations, and am only troubled 
with this depression of mind You would 
not expect therefore I should give you any 
account of my verve^ which is at best (you 
know) of so delicate a constitution, and has 
such weak nerre^, as not to stir out of its 
chamber above three days in a year. But I 
shall inquire after yours, and why it is off 

• Hit pom ** Sov la DwtmetioB de Xasboo,** pal^Ksbed abobt 
thattiivie. 
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again ? It has certainly worse nerves than 
mine, if your reviewers have frighted it. 
Sure 1 (not to mention a score of your other - 
critics) am something a better judge than all 
the man- mid wives and Presbyterian parsons* 
that ever were born. Pray give me leave 
to ask you, do you find yourself tickled with 
the commendations of such people ? (for you 
have your share of these too) 1 dare say not; 
your vanity has certainly a better taste. 
And can then the censure of such critics 
move you ? 1 own it is an impertinence in 
these gentry to talk of one at all either in 
good or in bad; but this we must all swal- 
low: I mean not only we that write, but all 
the TVfVthat ever did any thing to be talked 
of. 

While I am writing I receive yours, and 
rejoice to find that the genial influences of 
this fine season, which produce nothing in 
me, have hatched high and unimaginable fan- 
tasies in you.t I see, methinks, as I sit on 
Snowdon, some glimpse of Mona and her 
haunted shades, ^and hope we shall be very 
good neighbours. Any Druidical anecdotes 

• The Reviewen, at the time, were supposed to be of these pro- 
fessions. * 

1 1 had aeaat him mj first ide* oi Cnactacus, drawn out in a 
shMt ailment. 
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that I can meet with, I will be sure to send 
you when I return to Cambridge; but I can- 
not pretend to be learned without books, or 
to know the Druids fiom modern bishops at 
this distance, i can only tell you not to go 
and take Mona for the Isle of Man: it is 
Anglesey, a tract of plain country, very fer- 
tile, but picturesque only from the view it 
has of Caernarvonshire, from which it is 
separated by the Menai, a narrow arm of the 
sea. Forgive me for supposing in you such 
a want of erudition. 

I congratulate you on our glorious suc- 
cesses in the Mediterranean. Shall we go 
in time, and hire a house together in Swit- 
zerland? It is a fine poetical country to look 
at, and nobody there will understand a word 
we say or write. 



XCIIL . 

TO im. MASON. 

CAinbridge, Mpy, 1717. 

You are so forgetful of me that 1 should not 
forgive it, but that I suppose Caractacus may 
be tfee better for it. Yet I bear nothing 
from. him neither, in spite of bis promises: 

VOL. IV. 18 
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there 19 no faith in man, no not in a Welsh- 
man; and yet Mr. Parry* has been here, 
and scratched oat such ravishing blind har- 
mony, such tunes of a thousand years old, 
with names enough to choak you, as have 
set all this learned body a dancing, and in- 
spired them with due reverence for my old 
Bard his countryman, when he shall appear. 
Mr. Parry, you must know, has put my ode 
in motion again, and has brought it at last to 
a conclusion. 'Tis to him, therefore, that 
you owe the treat which 1 send you en- 
closed ; namely, the breast and merry- 
thought, and rump too of the chicken which 
I have been chewing so Jong, that I would 
give the world for neck-beef or cow-heel. 

You will observe, in the beginning of this 
thing, some alterations of a few words, partly 
for improvement, and partly to avoid repeti- 
tions of like words and rhymes; yet I have 
not got rid of them all; the six last lines of 
the fifth stanza are new ; tell me whether 
they will do. I am well aware of many 
weakly things towards the conclusion, but I 
hope the end itself will do; give me your 
full and true opinion, and that not upon de- 

,,^^ * A eapitiri pcKbnner <n the Welsh harp, md who wm tiliwa 
^**tNn blind, or had kmp «o fttm hU iaitecy. 
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liberation, but forthwith. Mr. Hurd himself 
allows that Lyon port is not too bold for 
queen Elizabeth. 

I have got the old Scotch ballad on which 
Douglas* was founded; it is divine, and as 
long as from hence to Aston. Have yoo 
never seen it? Aristotle's best rules are ob- 
served in it, in a manner that shows the 
author had never read Aristotle. It begins 
in the fifth act of the play: you may read it 
two thirds through without guessing what it 
is about; and yet, when you come to the end, 
it is impossible not to understand the whole 
story. I send you the two first stanzas. 



* He had a high ofnnioo vS tbu first drama of l^fr. Vxaat, In a 
letter to another friend, dated August lO, this year, he says, <* I am 
freatly straek with the tragedy of Douglas, though it hat infinite 
lanlto. The author seems to roe to hare retrieved the true hu»> 
guage of the stage, which had been kist for these hundred years ; 
and there is one scene (between Blatikh and the old peasant) so 
masterly, that it strikes roe blind to all the defects in the worU." 
The ballad, which he heve apphiuds, is to be found in Dr. Perey*s 
Beliques of Aocknt FieCry, a nfvk published afterthe dtte of tKt» 
letter. 
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XCIV. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. / 

/ 
Stoke, July 11, 17S7. 

1 WILL not give you the troubte of seDding 
your chaise for me. I iuteud to be with you 
on Wednesday in the evening. If the pre^s 
stands still all this time for me, to be sure it 
is dead in child-bed. 

I do not love notes, though you see I had 
resolved to put two or three.* They are 
signs of weakness and obscurity. If a thing 
cannot be understood without them, it had 
better be not understood at all. If you will 
be vulgar, and pronounce it Lunnun, instead 
of London,! I canH help it. Caradoc I 
faav6 private reasons against; and besides 
it is in reality Caradoc, and will i^ot stand in 
the verse. 

^ I rejoice you can fill all your vuides : the 
Maintenon could not, and that was her great 
misfortune. Seriously though, T congratu- 
late you on your happiness, and seem to un- 
derstand it. The receipt is obvious : it is 

•To the Bud. B, 

t *' Te towen of Julia, LqimIoii*i hstiiig ihame.** B. t. 87. B. 
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only, Have somethiDg to (}o; but how few 
caD apply it! Adi^ul 



XCV. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

I AM SO charmed with the two specimens of 
Erse poetry, that I cannot help giving you 
the trouble to inquire a. little farther about 
them, and" should ^wish to see a few lines of 
the original, that I may form some slight 
idea of the language, the measures, and the 
rhythm. 

Is ther^ any thing known of the author or 
authors, and of what antiquity are they sup- 
posed to be ? 

Is there any more to be had of equal 
beauty, or at all approaching to it ? 

I have often been told that the poem call- 
ed Hardicnute (which I always admired, and 
still admire) was the work of somebody that 
lived a few years ago.'^ This I do not at all 

* It hai been fopppied the woik of a lady of the name of Want- 
law, who died in Scotland not many years ago, but upon no better 
^videnoe, tibat I could ever leani, than that a cop> of the poera 
with Mune ensures was found apion^ her papas after her death. 
No ^ipaof suitly of its ori^nal oompoiitkiii, «§ ilw but pertous of 
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believe, though it has evidently been re- 
touched in places by some modern hand: 
but. however, I am authorized by this re- 
port to ask, whether the two poems in ques- 
tion are certainly antique and genuine. ^ 
make this inquiry in quality of an antiquary, 
and am not otherwise concerned about it: 
for, if I were sure that any one now living 
in Scotland had written them to divert him- 
self and laugh at the credulity of the world, 
I would undertake a journey into the High- 
lands only for the pleasure of seeing him. 



XCVI. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

1 HAVE been very ill this week with a great 
cold and a fever, and, though now in a way 
to be well, am like to be confined some 
days longer: whatever you will send me that 
is new or old, and lonjs:^ will be received as 
a charity. Rousseau's people do not inter- 
est me; there is but one character and one 
style in them all; I do not know their faces 

business, which women seldom are, take the precaution of dock- 
etting. or writing ** Copy** upon every thing Aey may tran- 
scribe. B. 
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asunder. I have no esteem for their per- 
sons or conduct, am not touched Xf'xih their 
passions; and as to their story, 1 do not be- 
lieve a word of it~not because it is impro- 
bable, but because it is absurd. ]f 1 had 
Rny little propensity, it wa& to Julie; but 
now she has gone and (so hand over head) 
married that monsieur de Wolmar, 1 take 
her for a vraic Suissesse, and do not doubt 
but she had taken a cup too much, like her 
lover.* All this does not imply that 1 will 
not read it out, when you can .spare the 
rest of it. 



XCVII. 

TO MR. HVRD. 

Steke, AugattSS, 1757. 

I DO not know why j'ou should thank me 
for what you had a right and title to;t but 

•Were not the public aliCBdy in possesion «f Mr. GrayN 
opinion of the Noatelle Heioise, in his letters published by Mr. 
Mason— how would such a criticism, ftom sudi a critic, astonish 
all thote mow happily constituted readers, who,' capable of 
ap]««ciatiiig carted exceHenee, hare perhaps read with equa* 
flight tMe exquisite odes of the one author, and the extraordinary 
And (with all its fiiults) inimitable romanee of the other. B. 

t A present of his two Pindaric odes jnst then published. 
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atfribute it to the excess of your polheDess; 
and the more so, becaQ»e almost do one else 
has made me the dame compliment. As 
your acquaintance in the university (you 
say) do me the honour to admire ^ it would 
be ungenerous in me not to give them notice, 
that they are doing a very unfashionable 
thine; for all people of condition are agreed 
not to admire, nor even to understand. One 
rery great man, writing to an acquaintance 
of his aud mine, says that he had read them 
seven or eight times; and that now, when he 
next sees him, he shall not have above 
^rtif quf^thns to ask. Another (a pee^^ 
believes^hat the last stanza of the second 
ode relate^^to king Charles the first and Oliver 
Cromwell. Even my friends tell me they 
do not succeed, and write me moving topics 
of consolation on that head. In short, I 
have heard of nobody but an actor and a 
doctor of divinity that profess their esteem 
for them.* Oh yes, a lady of quality (a 

* Tfa» wBvwritten August Stf, 17^7. iUi -extract lioni a letter 
of Mr Gray to Dr. Wharton, dated Octoker 7, 17S7, meBtkat 
another adndrer whom he knew how to vaUe> ^ Pr. "WariMKUm 
is come to towii, and I am told lUcet them extvoraely ; he laf « tiie 
world nev«r pasted Mjuit an opinkmopon any- thing as vifmk 
them : fur that in other tbingi they have affiscttd to like or dislike • 
whcnas here they awn they do not uade0tand,whiah lie looks apoii 
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friend of Mason's) who is a great reader. 
She knew there was a compliment to Dry- 
den, but never suspected there was any 
thing said about Shakspeare or Milton, till it 
was 'explained to hef; and wishes that there 
had been titles prefixed to tell what th^ 
were about. 

From this mention of Mason's name, you 
may think, perhaps, we are gre<tt corret-* 
pendents. No such thing; I have not heard 
from him these two months. I will be sure 
to scold in my own name, as well as in yours. 
I rejoice to hear you are so ripe for the 
press, and so voluminous; not for my own- 
sake only, whom you flatter with the hopes 
of seeing your labours both public and pri- 
vate, but for yours too; for to be employed 
is to be happy. This principle of mine (and 
I am convinced of its truth) has, as usual, no 
influence on my practice. I am alone, and 
ennuy^ to the last degree, yet do nothing. 
Indeed I have one excuse; my health (which 

tD be raj tnie; but yet liuudci i3bej Mafcrmnrt ^hoM at wett as 
Mttton or Shakfpeune* whom tiiey are obliged, bjr fiMbioo, tm 
admire. Mr. Gaxriak*t eompKmeotarjr venes to me fou baYct^aeea i 
lamtoM they wcve printed in the Chrantele «riaitSatai4ar> 
Hie Critical Review ia in laptam ; but miMakea die iSalaaD iLyn 
f«r the Harp of ifioliu, and «n tiritf pleaaant enw jfoimdi both a 
Qoraplimait and a ccitiaifm. Ibliai aUi Awdthil itSBifiojiy 
tbiog." 
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you have so kindly inquired afler) is not ex- 
traordinary, ever since I came hither. It is 
DO ^reat maladj, but several little ones, that 
seem brewing no good to me. It will be a 
particular pleasure to me to hear whether 
content dwells in Leicestershire, and how 
she entertains herself there. Only do not 
be too happy, nor forget entirely the quiet 
ugliness of Cambridge. 



xcvni. 

TO MR. MASON. 

Stoke, Sept St, 17«7. 

I UAYE (as I desired Mr. Stonbewer to tell you) 
read over Caractacus twice, not with pleasure 
only, but with emotion. You may say what 
you will; but the contrivance, the manners, 
the interests, the passions, and the expression, 
go beyond the dramatic part* of your Elfrida, 

* Id the murauript now befoie him, Mr. Gny had only the first 
ode, the ethen wen not then written ; and although the dramatic 
part was brought to a eonclofioai jet it was afterwards in many 
pkees altered. He was mistaken with rrgard to the opinion the 
world would have about it That wovid, which usually loves to be 
led >n audit matters, mther than form an <^nion to itself, was 
taught a dlflftrent KBtinent ; and one of its loders went so fiff as 
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many many leagues. I even say (though 
you. will think me a bad* judge of this) that 
the world will like it hetter. I am struck 
with the chorus, who are not there merely 
to sing and dance, but hear throughout a 
principal part in the action; and have (beside 
the costume^ which is excell^^nt) as much a 
character of their own, as any other person. 
I am charmed with their priestly pride and 
obstinacy, when, after all is lost, they re- 
solve to confront the Roman general, and spit 
in his face. * But now 1 am going to tell you 
what touches me most from the beginning. 
The first opening is greatly improved: the 
curiosity ot Didius is now a very natural 
reason for dwelling on each particular of the 
scene before him; nor is the description at 
all too long. 1 am glad to find the two 
young men are Cartismandua's sons They 
interest me far more. I love people of con- 
dition. They were men before that nobody 

to declare, tbat he nerer knew a aeeond woric tUl so much below a 
first from the same hand To oppose Mr. Gny*s judgment to hiSf 
I roust own gives roe some satisfaeticm ; and to enjoy it, I am 
willing to riik that imputation of vanity, which may probably fall 
to my share for baring puUidied this letter I must add, howt- ver, 
that some of my friends «dviscd it for the sake of the mon genenl 
ortticisma which they thought too TaluaU^ t» be luppicised. 
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knew: oat coald not make them a bow if 
one had met them at a -public place. 

I always admired that interruption of the 
Druids to Evelina, Peace^ virgin^ peace^ kc. 
and chietiy the abstract idea persomified (to 
use the words of a critic) at the end of it. 
That of Caractacus, Would tave my queen^ &c. 
and still more that, I kfwn it^ reverend fa- 
thers^ *tis Heaven^a high wUl, &c. to Vve done, 
begin the rites! This latter is exemplary 
for the expression (always the great point 
with me); I do not mean by ' expression 
the mere choice of words, but the whole 
dress, fashion, and arrangement of a thought. 
Here, in particular, it is the brokenness, 
the ungrammatical position, the t^al subver- 
sion of the period that charms me. All that 
ushers in the incantation from Try we yet ^ 
vphat hoUness eon d»^ I am. delighted with in 
quite another way; for this is pure poetry, 
as it ought to be, forming the proper transi- 
tion, and leading on the mind to that still 
purer poetry that follows it. 

In the beginning of the succeeding act, J 
admire the chorus again. Is it not now the 
hour^ the holy hour, inc. and their evasion of 
a lie, Say^st thou^ proud boy, &c. and sleep 
with the unsumCd stiver, which is an example 
•f a dramatic simile. The sudden appear- 
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ance of Caractacus, (he pretend^l respect 
and admiratioD of Vellioua, and the probability 
of his story, the distrust of the Druids, and 
their reasoning with Caractacus, and par- 
ticularly that ^Tie meet thou shouidst^ thou 
art a king, &c. and Mark me, prince, the 
time wHi come,, when destiny, &c. are well, 
and happily imagined. Apropos, of the last 
striking passage 1 have mentioned, 1 am going 
to make a digression. 

When we treat a subject, where the man- 
ners are almost lost in antiquity, our stock of 
ideas must needs be small; and nothing be- 
trdys our poverty more, than the returning 
to, and harping frequently on, one image. 
It was therefore I thought you should omit 
some lines before, though good in them- 
selves, about the scythed car, that the pas- 
sage now before us might appear with 
greater lustre when it came; and in this I 
see you have complied with me. But thei% 
are other ideas here and there still, that 
occur too often, particularly about the oaks, 
some of which 1 would discard to make 
way for the rest. 

But the subjects I speak of to compen- 
sate (and more than compensate) that un- 
avoidable poverty, have one great advan- 
tage, when they fall into good^ hands. They 
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leare an unbounded liberty to pure imagi- 
nation and dction (oifr favourite provinces) , 
where no critic can molest, or antiquary 
gainsay us; and yet (to please me) these 
fictions must have some affinity, some seem- 
ing- connexion^ with that little we. really 
know of the character and customs of the 
people. For example, I never heard in 
my days that midnight and the moon were 
sisters; that thf y carried rods of ebony and 
gold, or met to whisper on the top of a 
mountain: but now 1 could lay my life it 
is all true; and do not* doubt it will be 
found so in some pantheon of the Druids, 
that is to be discovered in the library at 
Herculaneum. • The Car of Destiny and 
Death, is a very noble invention of the 
same class, and, as far as that goes^ is so 
fine, that it makes me more delicate, than 
perhaps I should be, about the close of it. 
Andraste sailing on the wings of Fame, that 
snatches the wreaths from oblivion to hang 
them on ber loftiest Amaranth, though a 
clear and beautiful piece of unknown my- 
thology, has too Greek an air to give me 
perfect satisfaction. 

Now I proceed. The preparation to the 
chorus, though so much akin to that in tbe 
former act, is excellent. The remarks of 
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Evelina and her suspicions of the brothers, 
mixed with a secret inclination to the youn- 
ger .of them (though, I think, her part 
throughout wants re-touching) yet please me 
much, and the contrivance of the following 
scene much more. Masters of IVisdomfno^ 
&c. I always admired; as I do the rocking 
stone, and the distress of Elidurus. Eveli- 
na's examination of him is a well invented 
scene, and will be, with a little pains, a 
very touching one; but the introduction of 
Arviragus is superlative. I am not sure 
whether those few lines of his short narra- 
tive. My strength repaired, it boats not, that I 
tell, kc. do not please me as much as any 
thing in the whole drama. The sullen bra- 
very of Elidurus, the menaces of the cho- 
rus, that Think not, relif^mi^ &c. the trum- 
pet of the Druids, that V II follow him, though 
in my chains, &c. Hast thou a brother, no, 
&c. the placability of the chorus, when they 
see the motives of Elidurus^ obstinacy, give 
me great contentment: so do the reflections 
of the Druid on the necessity of lustration* 
and the reasons for Vellinus's easy escape; 
but 1 would not have hun seize on a spear^ 
nor iss^e hasty through the cavertCs mouth. 
Why should he not steal away, unasked and 
unmissed, till the hurry of passions in those, 
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that should have guarded hkn, was a little 
abated? But I chiefly admire the two speeches 
of Elidurus; Ak^ Fellinus^ is this then, &c. 
and Te do ^axe on me, t^aihtrs^ &c. the man- 
ner in which the chorus reply to him is 
very fine; but the image at the end wants a 
little mending. The next scene is highly 
moving! it is so very good, that I must have 
it made yet better. 

Now for the last act. I do not know 
what you would have, but to me the design 
and contrivance of it is at least equal to any 
part of the whole. The short-lived triumph 
of thcNBritons, the address of Caractacus to 
the Roman victims, Evelina's discovery of 
the ambush, the mistake of the Roman fires, 
for the rising sun, the death of Arviragus, 
the interview between Didius and Cavacta- 
cus, his mourning over his dead son, his 
parting speech (in which you have made all 
the use of Tacitus that your plan would ad- 
mit), every thing, in short, but that little dis- 
pute between Didius and him; ^Tis well; and 
therefore to increase that reverence, Sic, down 
to Owe me a motnent (which must be omitted, 
or put in the mouth of the Druids), 1 ap- 
prove in the highest degree. If 1 should 
find any fault with the la^t act, it could only 
be with trifles and tittle eEpressions. if 
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you make aoy alterations, I fear it will 
never improve it; I mean as to the plan, I 
send you back the two last sheets, because 
you bid me. I reserve my nibblings ^nd 
minutisB for another day. 



XCIX. 

TO MR. MASON. 

Cambridge, Dec. 10, 17B7, 

A LIFE spent out of the world has its hours 
of despondence, its inconveniences, its suf- 
ferings, as numerous and as real, though not 
quite of the same sort, as a life spent in the 
midst of it. The power we have, when we 
will exert it over our own minds, joined to 
a little strength and consolation, nay, a little 
pride we catch from those that seem to love 
us, is our only support in either oi' these 
conditions. I am sensible I cannot return 
you more of this assistance than { have re- 
ceived from you; and can only tell you, 
that one who has far more reason thtm you, 
I hope, ever will have to look on life with 
something worse than indifference, is yet no 
enemy to it; but can look backward on 
many bitter moments, partly with satisfac- 

VOL. IV. 19 
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tioD, and partly with patieDce; and forward 
too, on a scene not very promising, with 
some hope, and some expectations of a bet« 
ter day. The cause, however, which oc- 
casioned your reflection (though I can judge 
but very imperfectly of it) does not seem, at 
present, to be weighty enough to make you 
take any such resolution as you meditate. 
Use it in its season, as a relief from what is 
tiresome to you, but not as if it was in con- 
sequence of any thing you take ill; on the 
contrary, if such a thing had happened at 
the time of your transmigration, I would 
defer it merely to avoid that appearance. 

As to myself, I cannot boast, at present, 
either of my spirits, my situation, my em- 
ployments, or fertility. The days and the 
nights pass, and I am never the nearer to 
any thing, but that one to wh,ich we are all 
tending; yet I love people that leave some 
traces of their journey behind them, and 
have strength enough to advise jou to do so 
while you can. I expect tq see Caracta- 
cus completed, and therefore I send you the 
books you wanted. I do n^t know whether 
they will furnish you with any new matter; 
but they are well enough written, and easily 
read. I told you before that {in a time of 
dearth) I would borrow from the £dda, 
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without entering too minutely on particulars: 
but, if I did so, I would make each image so 
clear, that it might be fully understood by 
itself; for in this obscure mythology we 
must not hint at things, as we do with the 
Greek fables, that every body is supposed 
to know at school. However, on second 
thoughts, 1 think it would be still better to 
graft any wild picturesque fable, absolutely 
of one's own invention, on the Druid-stock; 
I mean on those half dozen of old fancies 
that are known to be a part of their system. 
This will give you more freedom and lati- 
tude, and will leave no hold for the critics 
to fasten on. 

I send you back the elegy* as you desrred 
me to do. My advices are always at your 
• service to take or refuse, therefore you 
should not call them severe. Tou know I 
do not love, much less pique myself on cri- 
ticism; and think even a bad verse as good 
a thing or better than the best observation 
that ever was made upon it. — I like greatly 
the spirit and sentiment of it (much of which 
you perhaps owe to your present train 'of 
thinking); the disposition of the whole too 
is natural and elegiac; as to the expression, 

* Elegj in the guden of • ftiend. 
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I would venture to say (did not you forbid 
me) that it is sometimes too easy. The last 
line I protest agiiinst (this, you will say, is 
worse than blotting out rhymes); the descrip- 
tive part is excellent. 

Pray, when did I pretend to finish, or 
even insert passages into other people's 
works, as if it were equally easy to pick 
holes and to mend them? All I can say is, 
that your elegy must not end with the worst 
line in it.* It is flat; it is prose: whereas 
that, above all, ought to sparkle, or at least 
to shine. If the sentiment must stand, twirl 
it a little into an apothegm; stick a flower in 
it; gild it with a costly expression; let it 
strike the fancy, the ear, or the heart, and 
I am satisfied. 

The other particular expressions which I 
object to, I mark on the manuscript. Now, 
I desire you would neither think me severe, 
nor at all regard what I say further than as 
it coincides with your own judgment, for 
the child deserves your partiality; it is a 
healthy well-made Uoy, with an ingenuous 
countenance, and promises to live long. I 

* An attempt ww acaordini^Iy made to improve it; b«ir it 
ttood when this critidsm upon it was written, I cannot now vr» 
collect. 
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would only wash its face, dress it a little, 
make it walk upright and strong, and keep 
it from learning paw words. 

I hope you coached my refusal* lo lord 
John Cavendish in as respectful terrhs as 
possible, and with all due acknowledgment 
to the duke. If you hear who it is to be 
given to, pray let me know; for I interest 
myself a little in the history of it^ and rather 
wish somebody may accept it that will re- 
trieve the credit of the thing, if it be re- 
trievable, or ever had any credit. — Rowe 
was, I think, the last man of character that 
had it; Eusden was a person of great hopes 
in his youth, though at last he turned out a 
drunken parson; Dryden was as disgraceful 
to the office, from his character, as the poor- 
est scribbler could have been from his verses* 



TO DR. WHARTON*. 

February 21, 17W, 

Would you know what 1 am doing? 1 doubt 

• Of being poet laureate on the death of Gibber, which pUice 
the late duke of Devonshire (then lord chamberlain) desiied his 
brother to offer t& Mr. Gray : and his lotdship had eommisrioMd 
me (then in town) to write to him conceming it. 
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yon have been told already, and hold nay 
employments cheap enough; but every one 
must judge of his own capability, and cut his 
amusements according to his disposition. 
The- drifl of my present studies is to know, 
wherever I am, what lies within reach that 
may be worth seeing, whether it be build- 
ing, ruin, park, garden, prospect, picture, 
or monument; to whom it does or has be- 
longed, and what has been the characteristic 
and taste of different ages. You will say 
this is the object of all antiquaries; but pray . 
what antiquary ever saw these objects in the 
same light, or desired to know them for a 
like reason? In short, say what you please* 
1 am persuaded whenever my list* is finish- 
ed you will approve it, and think it of no 
small use. My spirits are very near the 
freezing point; and for some hours of the 
day this exercise, by its warmth and gentle 
motion, serves to raise them a few degrees 
higher. 

I hope the misfortune that has befallen 
Mrs. Gibber's canary bird will not be the 
ruin of Agis: it is probable you will have 
curiosity enough to see it, as it is by the 
author of Douglas. 

* He wrote ^ nmfcr its several ^visions, on the blank pages of 
a pocket atlM. 
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TO DR. WHARTON. 

Camiaidge, Muth 8, 175S. 

It is indeed for want of spirits, as you sus* 
pect, that my studies lie among the cathe* 
drals, and the tombs, and the* ruins. To think, 
though to little purpose, has been the chief 
amusement of mj days; and when I would 
not, or cannot think, I dream. At present 
I feel myself able to write a catalogue, or to 
read the peerage book, or Miller's garden- 
ing dictionary ; and am thankful that there 
are such employments and such authors in 
the world. Some people, who hold me 
cheap for this, are doing perhaps what is not 
half so well worth while. As to posterity, 
I may ask, (with somebody whom I have 
forgot) what has it ever done to oblige me ? 
To make a transition from myself to' as 
poor a subject, the tragedy of Agis; I cry to 
think that it should be by the author of 
Douglas: why, it is all modern Greek; the 
story is an antique statue painted white and 
red, frizzed, and dressed in a negligee. made 
by a Yorkshire mantua-maker. Then here 
is the miscellany (Mr. Dodsley has sent me 
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the whole set gilt and lettered, I thank him). 
Why, the two last volumes are worse than 
the four first; particularly Dr. Akenside is 
in a deplorable ^ay.^ What signifies learn- 
ing and the ancients, (Mason will say trium- 
phantly) why should people read Greek to 
lose their imagination, their ear, and their 
mother tongue ? But then there is Mr. 
Shenstone, who trusts to nature and simple 
sentiment, why does he do no better? he 
goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, 
and never deviates from the beaten paths 
for fear of being lost. 

I have read Dr. Swift, and am disappoint- 
ed.! There is nothing of the negociations 
that I have not seen better in M. de Torcy 

* I hare beoi told that tliit writer, nnquestioiMibly a man of gmt 
learning; and ge^uos, entertauied, tome yean before hit death, a no- 
tion that Poetry toot only true eloquence in metre; and, accordii^ 
to tbit idea, wrote hit ode to the country gentlemen of Enghmd, 
and afterwards made ccmtiderable alterations in that ooUeetion of 
odes which he had pnblithed in the earlier pairt of his life.^ We 
have teen in the letter LX., that Mr. Gray dioaght highly of his 
dcMYiptive talents at that time. We are not therefore to Impute 
what he here says to any prejudice in the critic, but to that change 
of taste in the poet, which (if the above anecdote he tme) would 
unaToidably flatten his descriptions, and divest them of all pic- 
tuvetqiie imag^ery ; nay, would sometimes convert his verse into 
mere prose ; or, what is still woi'se, hard inflated prose. 

t Wn history of the four last years of queen Anne. 
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before. The roanner is careless, and has 
little to distinguish it from common writers. 
I meet with nothing to please me but the 
spiteful characters of the opposite party anfl 
its leaders, I expected much more secret 
history. 



ClI. 

TO MR. STONHEWER. 

Cambrklfe, August 18, 1758. 

I AM as sorry as you seem to be, that our ac 
quaintance harped so much on the subject of 
materialism, when I saw him with you in 
town, because it was plain to which side of 
the long-debated question he inclined. That 
we are indeed mechanical and dependent 
beings, I need no other proof tlian my own 
feelings; and from the same feelings 1 learn, 
with equal conviction, that we are not merely 
such: that there is a power within that strug- 
gles against the force and bias of that me- 
chanism, commands its motion, and, by fre- 
quent practice, reduces it to that ready obe- 
dience, which we call habil ; and all this in 
conformity to a preconceived opinion (no 
matter whether right or wroqg) to that least 
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material of all agents, a thoagfat. 'I bave 
known many in his case who, while thej 
thought they were conquering an old pre- 
judice, did not perceive they were under the 
influence of one far more dan^rous; one 
that furnishes us with a ready apology for 
all our worst actions, and opens to us a full 
licence for doing whatever we please; and 
yet these very people were not at all the 
more indulgent to other men (as they na- 
turally should have been); their indignation 
to such as offended them, their desire of re- 
venge on any body that hurt them was 
nothing mitigate^ : in short, the truth is, 
they wished to be persuaded of that opinion 
for the sake of its convenience, but were not 
so in their heart; and they would have been 
glad (as they ought in comnK>n prudence) 
that nobody else should think the same,, for 
fear of the mischief that might ensue to 
themselves. His French author 1 never 
saw, but have read fifty in the same strain, 
and shall read no more. I can be wretched 
enough without them. They put me in mind 
of the Greek sophist that got immortal hon- 
our by discoursing so feelingly on the mise- 
ries of our condition, that fifty of his audience 
went home and hanged themselves ; yet he 
lived himself ^J suppose) many years after 
in very good plight. 
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You say ^ou cannot conceive how lord 
Shaftesbury came to he a philosopher in 
vogue; I will tell you: first, he was a lord; 
2dly, he was as vain as any of his readers; 
3dly, men are very prone to believe what 
they do not understand; 4thly, they will be- 
lieve any thing at all, provided they are un- 
der no obligation to believe it; 5tbly, they 
love to take a new road, even when that 
road leads no where; 6thly, he was reckon- 
ed a fine writer, and seemed always to mean 
more than he said. Would you have any 
more reasons? An interval of above forty 
years has pretty well destroyed the charm. 
A dead lord ranks but with commoners : 
vanity is no longer interestedin the matter, 
for the new road is become an old one. 
The mode of free-thinking is like that of 
ruffs and farthingales, and has given place to 
the mpde of not thinking at all; once it was 
reckoned graceful, half to discover and half 
conceal the mind, but- now we have been 
long accustomed to see it quite naked: prim- 
ness and affectation of style, like the good 
breeding of queen Anne's court, has turned 
to hoydening and rude familiarity. 
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strictures on the writings of 
lord bolingbroke. 

*'I will allow lord Bolingbroke, that the 
moral, as well as physical, attributes of God 
must be known to us only a posteriori, and 
that this is the only real knowledge we can 
have either of the one or the other; I will 
allow too, that perhaps it may be an idle dis- 
tinction which we make between them: his 
moral attributes being as much in his nature 
and essence as those we call his physical; 
but the occasion of our making some distinc- 
tion is plainly this : his eternity, infinity, 
omniscience, imd almighty power, are not 
what connect him, if I may so speak, with 
us his creatures. We adore him, not be- 
cause he always did, in every place, and al- ' 
ways will, exist; but because he gave and 
still preserves to us our own existence by 
an exertion of his goodness. We adore him, 
not because he knows and can do all things, 
but because he made us capable of knowing 
and of doing what may conduct us to happi< 
ness: it is therefore his benevolence which 
we adore, not his greatness or power ; and 
if we are made only to bear our part in a 
system, witliout any regard to our own par- 
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ticular happiness, we can no longer worship 
him as our ali-hounteous parent: there is 
no meaning in the term. The idea of his 
malevolence (an impiety I tremble to write) 
must succeed. We have nothing left but our 
fears, and those too, vain; for whither can 
they lead but to despair and the sad desire 
of annihilation? "If then, justice and good- 
ness be not the same in God as in our ideas, 
we mean nothing when we say that God is 
necessarily just and good; and for the same 
reason, it may as well be said that we k^iow 
not what we mean when, according to Dr. 
Clarke, (Evid. 26th) we aflfirm that he is 
necessarily a wise and intel^gent Being." 
What then can lord Bolingbroke mean, when 
he says every thing shows the wisdom of 
God ; and yet adds, every thing does not 
show in like manner the goodness of God 
conformably to our ideas of this attribute in 
either? — By wisdom he must only mean, 
that God knows and employs the fittest 
means to a certain end, no matter what that 
end may be; this indeed is a proof of know- 
ledge and intelligence; but these alone do 
not constitute wisdom; the word implies the 
application of these fittest means to the 
best and kindest end; or who wJH call it tnie 
wisdom? Even amongst ourselfes, it is not 
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held as such. All the attributes, then, that he 
seems to think apparent in the constitutioa 
of things, are his unity, intinitj, eternity, 
and intelligence; from no one of which, 1 
boldly affirm, can result any duty of gratitude 
or adoration incumbent oh mankind, more 
than if He and all things round him were 
produced, as some have dared to think, by 
the necessary working of eternal matter in 
an infinite vacuum: for what does it avail to 
add intelligence to those other physical at- 
tributes, unless that intelligence be directed, 
not only to the good of the whole, but also 
to the good of every individual of which that 
whole is composed. 

It is therefore no impiety, but the direct 
contrary, to say that human justice, and the 
other virtues, which are indeed only various 
applications of human benevolence, bear 
some resemblance to the moral attributes of 
the supreme Being: it is only by means of 
that resemblance, we conceive them in him, 
or their effects in his works: it is by the 
same means only, that we comprehend those 
physical attributes which his lordship allows 
to he demonstrable: how can we iorm any 
notion of his unity, but from that unity of 
which we ourselves are conscious ? How of 
his existence, but from our own conscious- 
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■ess of existing ? How of his power, but of 
that power which we experience in our- 
selves ? yet neither lord Boliiigbroke nor 
any other man, that thought on these sub* 
jects, ever believed that these our .ideas 
were real and full representations of these 
attributes in the divinity. They say. He 
knows; they do not mean that he compares 
ideas which he acquired from sensation, and 
draws conclusions from them. They say. He 
acts; they do not mean by impulse, nor as 
the soul acts on an organized body. They 
say. He is omnipotent and eternal; yet on 
what are their ideas founded, but on our 
own narrow conceptions of space and dura- 
tion, prolonged beyond the bounds of place 
and time ? Either therefore there is a re- 
semblance and analogy (however imperfect 
and distant) between the attributes of the 
divinity and our conceptions of them, or we 
cannot have any conceptions of them at all. 
He allows we ought to reason from earth, 
that wje do know, to heaven, which we do 
not know: how can we do so, but by that 
affinity, which appears between one and the 
other? 

In vain then does my lord attemp^to ridi- 
cule the warm but melancholy imagination qf 
Mr. Wollaston, in that fine soliloquy: **Matt 
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I then bid my last farewell to these walks 
when 1 close these lids, and ^conder blue re- 
gions, and all this scene darken upon me and 
go out ? Must 1 then only serve to furnish 
dust to be mingled with the ashes of these 
herds and plants, or with this dirt under my 
feet ? Have 1 been set so far above them ia 
life; only to be levelled with them in 
death ?"* No thinking head, no heart, that 
Jias the lea«?t sensibility, but must have made 
the same reflection; or jit least must feel, 
not the beauty alone, but the truth of it, 
when he hears it from the mouth of another. 
Now what reply will lord Bolingbroke make 
to these questions which are put to him, not 
, onl}' by Wollaston, but by all mankind ? He 
will tell you, that we, that is, the animals, veg- 
etables, stones, and other clods of earthy are all 
connected in one immense design, that we are 
all dramatis persooae, in different characters, 
and that we were not made for ourselves, 
but for the action: that it is foolish, pre- 
sumptuous, impious, and profane to murmur 
against the Almighty Author of this drama, 
when we feel ourselves unavoidably unhap- 
py. On the contrary, we ought to rest our 
head on the soft pillow of resignation, on the 

* Religion of Nature delineated, sect. ix. p. 209, quarto. 
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immoveable rock of tranquillity; secure, that 
if our pains and afflictions grow violent in- 
deed, an immediate end will be put to our 
miserable being, and we shall be mingled 
with the dirt under our feet, a thing com- 
mon to all the animal kind; and of which he 
who complains does not seem to have been 
set by his reason so far above them in life, 
as to deserve not to be mingled with them 
in death. Such is the consolation his philo- 
sophy gives us, and such the hope on which 
his tranquillity was founded."* 



cm. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

Sunday, Apiil 9, 175«. 

I AM equally sensible of your affliction,! and 
of your kindness, that made you think of me. 
at such a moment; would to God I could 
lessen the one, or requite the other with 

* The reader, who would ehoose to fee the argoinent, at lord 
Bolingbroke puu it, will find it iu the 4tli vulume of hit philoso- 
phical workt, sect. x. 41. His ridicule on WoUaston is in tlie 50th 
section of the same volume. 

t Oocaskned by the death of hit eMett (and at,the time his only) 

SOD. 

VOL. IT. 20 
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that consolatioD which I have often receiyed 
from yoa when I most wanted it ! but your 
grief is too just, and the cause of it too fresh, 
to admit of any such endeavour. What, in- 
deed, is all human consolation ? Can it efface 
every little amiable word or action of an ob* 
ject we loved, from our, memory ? Can it 
convince us, that all the hopes we bad en- 
tertained, the plans of future satisfaction we 
had formed, were ill-grounded and vain, only 
because we have lost them ? The only 
comfort (1 am afraid) that belongs to oar 
condition, is to reflect (when time has given 
us leisure for reflection) that others have 
suffered worse; or that we ourselves might 
have suffered the same misfortune, at times 
and in circumstances that would probably 
have aggravated our sorrow. You might 
have seen this poor chil^ arrived at an age 
to fulfil all your hopes, to attach you more 
strongly to him by long habit, by esteem, as 
well as natural affection, and that towards 
the decline of your life, when we most stand 
in need of support, and when he might 
chance to have been your on/^ support; and 
then by some unforeseen and deplorable ac- 
cident, or some painful lingering distenaper, 
you might have lost him. Such has been 
he fate of many an unhappy father ! I know 
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there is a sort of tenderness which infancy 
and innocence alone produce; but 1 think 
you must own the other to be a stronger and 
a more overwhelming sorrow. Let me then 
beseech you to try, by every method of avo- 
cation and amusement, whether you cannot, 
by degrees, get the better of that dejection # 
of spirits, which inclines you to see every 
thing in the worst light possible, and throws 
a sort of voluntary gloom, not only over 
your present, but future days; as if even 
your situation now were not preferable 
to that of thousands round you; and as if 
your prospect hereafter might not open as 
much of happiness to you as to any person 
you know: the condi^tion of our life per- 
petually instructs us to be rather slow to 
hope, as well as to despair; and (I know you 
will forgive me, if I tell you) you are often 
a little too hasty in both, perhaps from con- 
stitution: it is sure we have great power over 
our own minds, when we choose to exert it; 
and though it be difficult to resist the me- 
chanic impulse and bias of our own temper, 
it is yet possible, and still more so to delay 
those resolutions it inclines us to take, which 
we almost always have cause to repent. 

You tell me nothing of Mrs. Wharton's or 
your own state of health; I will not talk to 
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you more upon this subject till I hear you 
are both well; for that is the grand point, 
and without it we may as well not think at 
all. You flatter me in thinkhig that any 
thing I can do* could at all alleviate the just 
concern your loss has given you; but I can- 
not flatter myself so far, and know how little 
qualified I am at present to give any satisfac- 
tion to myself on this head, and in this way, 
much less to you. I by no means pretend 
to inspiration; but yet I affirm, that the fa- 
culty in question is by no means voluntary; 
it is the result (I suppose) of a certain dis- 
position of mind, which does not depend on 
one's self, and which I have not felt this 
long time. You that are a witness how sel- 
dom this spirit has moved me in my life, 
may easily give credit to what 1 say. 



CIV. 

TO MR. PALORAVE.t 

Stoke, Sept. 0, ms. 

I DO not know how to make you amends, 

* His fnead had requested him to write an -^piti^ on the child. 
t Rector of Palfrave and Thiandestim in Suflblk. He wai mak' 
ins a tour in Scotland when this letter was written to him. 
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having neither rock, ruin, nor precipice 
near me to send you: they do not grow in 
the south: but only say the word, if you 
would have a compact neat box of red brick 
with sash windows, or a grotto made of flints 
and shell-work, or a walnut-tree with three 
mole-hills under it, stuck with honey-suckles 
round a basin of gold-f!lhes, and you shall 
be satisfied; they shall come by the Edin- 
burgh coach. 

In the mean time I congratulate you on 
your new acquaintance with the savage^ the 
rudCy and the tremendous. Pray, lell me, is 
it any thing like what you had read in your 
book, or seen in two-shilling prints? Do not 
you think a man may be the wiser (1 had 
almost said the better) for going a hundred 
or two of miles; and that the mind hafi more 
room in it than most people seem to think, 
if you will but furnish the apartments? I 
almost envy your last month, being in a very 
insipid situation myself; and desire you 
would not fail to send me some furniture for 
my Gothic apartment, which is very cold at 
V , present. It will be the easier task, as you 
have nothing to do but transcribe your little 
red books, if they are not rubbed out; for I 
conclude you have not trusted every thing to- 
memory, which is ten times worse than a 
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lead-pencil; half a woH fixed upon or near 
tbe spot, is worth a cart-load of recollection. 
When we trust to the . picture that objects 
draw of themselves on our mind, we deceive 
ourselves; without accurate and particular 
observation, it is but ill-drawn at first, the 
outlines are soon blurred, the colours every 
day grow fainter; and at last, when we could 
produce it to any body, we are forced to 
supfily its defects with a few strokes of our 
own inxagination.* God forgive me, 1 sup- 
pose I have done so myself before now, and 
misled many a good body that put their trust 
in me. Pray, tell me, (but with permission, 
and without any breach of hospitality) is it 
so much warmer on the other side of the 
Swale (as some people of honour say) than 
it is here ? Has the singing of birds, the 
bleating of sheep, the lowing of herds, dea- 
fened you at Rainton,? Did the vast old 
oaks and thick groves in Northumberland 
keep off the sun too much from you ? 1 am 
too civil to extend my inquiries beyond Ber- 
wick. iBvery thing, doubtless, must improve 
upon you as you advanced northward. You 

* Had tbis letter notbin? else to reoommend H, the advice hm 
given to tbe curious travelW (rf* making all bis memonuida on the 
tpot, and the reasons for it, are so well expressed, and withal sa 
ibiportant, that they certainly deserve our notice. 
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must tell me, thotigh, about Melross, Roslin 
Chapel, and^Arbroatb. Id short, your port- 
feuille must be so full, that I only desire a 
loose chapter or two, and will wait for the 
rest till it comes out. 



CV. 

TO MR. MASON. 

Stohek Not. 0, 1758. 

1 SHOULD have told you that Cnradoc came 
safe to hand;* but my critical faculties have 
been so taken up m dividing nothing with an 
old woman,! that they are not yet composed 
enough for a better and more tranquil em- 
ployment: shortly, however, I will make 
them obey me. But am I to send this copy 
to Mr. Hurd, or return it to you? Methinks 
I do not love this travelling to and again of 
manuscripts by the post. While I am writ- 
ing* your second packet is just arrived. I 
can only tell you in gross, that there seem 
to me certain passages altered which might 

* A seoand^inanascnpt of Canictaeus with the odes inserted. 
t Mn. Rogers, his aunt, died about this time, and left Mr. 
Gray and Mrs. Oli^e, another of his aunts, her joint executors. 
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as well have been let alone; and that I shall 
not be easi^ reconciled to Mador's own 
song.* I must not have my fancy raised to 
that agreeable pitch of heathenism and wild 
magical enthusiasm, and then have you let 
me drop into mond philosophy atid cold 
good sense. I remember you insulted me 
when 1 saw you last, and affected to call that 
which delighted ray imagination, nonsense: 
now I insist that sense is nothing in poetry, 
but according to the dress she wears, and 
the scene slie appears in. If you should 
lead me into a superb Gothic building with a 
thousand clustered pillars, each of them 
half a mile high, the walls all covered with 
fretwork, and the windows full of red and 
blue saints, that had neither head nor tail; 
and I should find the Venus of Medici in per- 
son perked up in a long niche over the high 
altar, do you think it would raise or damp 
my devotions? 1 say that Mador must be 
entirely a Briton; and that his pre-eminjence 
among his companions must be shown by su- 
perior wildness, more barbaric fancy, and a 
more striking and deeper harmony both of 
words and numbers: if British antiqufty be 

* He means hae tbe. second ode, which was afterwards altered. 
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too narrow, this is the place for invention; 
and if it be pure invention, lo much the 
clearer must the expression be, and so much 
the stronger and richer tke imagery. There's 
for you now! 



CVl. 

TO MR. PALORAVE. 



, July S4, 1759. 

I AH now settled in my new territories, com- 
manding Bedford gardens, and all the fields 
as far as Highgate and Hampstead, with 
such a concourse of moving pictures as would 
astonish you; so rus-in-urbe-ish^ that I be- 
lieve I shall stay here, except little excur- 
sions and vagaries, for' a year to come. 
What though 1 am separated from the fash- 
ronable world by broad St. Giles's, and 
many a dirty court and alley, yet here is 
air, and sunshine, and quiet. However, to 
comfort you: 1 shall confess that I am bask- 
ing with heat all the summer, and I suppose 
shall be blown down all the winter, besides 
being robbed every night; 1 trust, however, 
that the Museum, with all its manuscripts 
and rarities by the cart-load, will make am- 
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pie amends for all the aforesaid in^Dvenien- 
ces. 

I this day passed through the jaws of a 
great leviathan into the den of Dr. Temple- 
man^ superintendant of the reading-room, 
who congratulated himself on the sight of so 
much good company. We were, first, a man 
that writes for Lord Royston; 2dly, a man 
that whites for Dr.^ Burton, of York; Sdly, a 
man that writes for the emperor of Germany, 
or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst Eq- 
glish I ever heard; 4thly, Dr. Stukely, who 
writes for himself, the very worst person he 
could write for; and, lastly, I, who only 
read to know if there be any thing worth 
writing, and that not without some difficulty. 
I find that they printed 1000 copies of the 
Harleian catalogue, and have sold only four- 
score; that they h^e 900Z. a year income, 
and spend 1300/. and are building apart- 
ments for the under-keepers; so 1 expect in 
winter to see the collection advertised and 
Aet to auction. 

Have you read lord Clarendon's continua- 
tion of his history? Do you remember 
Mr. * *.*'8 account of it before it came out? 
How well he recollected all the faults, and 
how utterly he forgot all the beauties! Sure- 
ly the grossest taste is better than such « 
sort of delicacy. 
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CVII. 



TO DR. WHARTON. 

fanStmt Jane 8t| 1T60. 

I AM not sorry to hear you are exceeding 
busy, except as it has deprived me of the 
pleasure I should have in hearing oAen from 
you; and as it has been occasioned by a lit- 
tle vexation and disappointment. To find 
one's self business, I am persuaded, is the 
great art of life; I am never so angry, as 
when I hear my acquaintance wishing thej 
had been bred to some poking profession, or 
employed in some office of drudgery, as if it 
were pleasanter to be at the command of 
other people than at one's own; and as if 
they could not go unless they were wound 
up: yet I know and feel what they mean by 
this complaint; it proves that some spirit, 
something of genius (more than common) is 
required to teach a man how to employ him- 
self: 1 say a man; for women, commonly 
speaking, never feel this distemper; they 
have always something to do; time hangs 
not on their hands (unless they be fine 
ladies); a variety of small inventions and 
occupations fill up the void, and their eyes 
are never open in vain. 
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As to myself, I have again foand rest for 
the sole of my gouty foot in your old dining- 
room.'^ and hope that you will find at least 
an equal satisfliction at Old-Park; if your 
bog prove as comfortable as my oven, I 
shall see no occasion to pity you, and only 
wish you may brew no worse than I bake. 

You totally mistake my talents, when yoa 
impute to me any magical «kill in planting 
roses: I know I am no conjurer in these 
things; when they are done 1 can find fault, 
and that is all. Now this is the very re- 
verse of genius, and I feel my own little- 
ness. Reasonable people know themselves 
better than is commonly imagined; and 
therefore (though 1 never saw any instance 
of it,; 1 believe Mason when he tells me 
that he understands these things. The pro- 
phetic eye of taste (as Mr. Pitt calls it) sees 
all the beauties that a place is susceptible of, 
long before they are born; and when it 
plants a seedling, already sits under the 
shadow of it, and enjoys the effect it will 
have from every point of view that lies in 
prospect. You must therefore invoke Ca- 

* The houie in Soatfunnpton-Row, w^foe Mr. Gmj lodged, had 
been tenanted by Dr. Wharton ; who, on aeeoont of hb ill hraltib, 
lef^ London the year before and was remoT«d to his paternal «stRt« 
at Okl.Fatk,iwar DiulMun. 
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ractacus, and he will send his spirits from 
the top of Snowdon to Cross- fell or Warden- 
law. 

I am much obliged to you for your antique 
news. Froissard is a favourite book of 
mine (though I have not attentively read 
him, but only dipped here and there); and 
it is strange to me that people, who would 
give thousands for a dozen portraits (origi- 
nals of that time) to furnish a gallery, should 
never cast an eye on so many moving pic- 
tures of the life, actions, manners, and 
thoughts of their ancestors, done on the spot, 
and in strong, though simple colours. In 
the succeeding century Froissard, I find, 
was read with great satisfaction by every 
body that could read; and on the same foot- 
ing with king Arthur, sir Tristram, and arch- 
bishop Turpin: not because they thought 
him a fabulous writer, but because they 
took them all for true and authentic histo- 
rians; to so little purpose was it in that age 
for a nian to be at the pains of writing 
truth. Pray, are you come to the four Irish 
kings that went to school to king Richard 
the Second's master of the ceremonies, and 
the man who informed Froissard of all he 
had seen in St. Patrick's purgatory? 
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The town are reading the king of Prus- ' 
8ia*s poetrj (Le Philosaphe sans Soud), and 
I have (lone like the town; they do not 
seem so sick of it as I am: It is all the scum 
of Voltaire and lord Bolingbroke, the Cram- 
be recocta of our worst freethinkers, tossed 
up in Germiin- French rhyme. Tristram 
Shandy is still a greater object. of admiration, 
the man as well as the book; one is invited 
to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight be- 
fore: as to the volumes yet published, there 
is much good fun in them, and humour some- 
times hit and sometimes missed. Have you 
read his sermons, with his own comic figure, 
from a painting by Reynolds at the head of 
them? They are in the style I think most 
proper for the pulpit,* and show a strong 

* Our author was oropinioo that it wm the businesi of the 
prracber nther to persuade by the power of eloquence to the 
practice of known duties, than to reastm with the art of logic on 
points of controverted doctrine: Hence, therefore, he thought 
iSbmt sonittiniet imaginatJon mig^t not be out of its place in a 
iemioii. But let him speak for hinuelf in an extract from one of 
his letters to me in the following year: ** Tour quotation from 
Jeremy Taylor is a fine om . I have long thought of mdii« him ; 
for I am piTSuaded that choppmg logic in the pulpit, as oar 
divines have done ever since the revolution, is B^t the tiiing ; but 
Aat im^oation and wannth of expression, are in their place there, 
as much as OB the stage ; moderatrtl, however, and >ha»tised a 
little by the purity and severity of religionb** 
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imagination and a sensible heart ; but you 
see him often tottering on the verge of 
lagghter, and ready to throw his periwig ia 
the face of the audience. 



CVIII. 

TO MR. STONHKWER. 



neSO, 17f9. 

Though you have had but a melancholjr 
employment, it is worthy of envy, and I 
hope will have ^11 the success it .deserves.* 
It was the best and most natural method of 
cure, and such as could not have been ad« 
ministered by any but your gentle hand. I 
thank you for communicating to me what 
must give you so much satisfaction. 

I too was reading M. D*Alembeft,t and 
(like you) am totally disappointed in his 
elements. 1 could only taste a little of the 
first course : it was dry as a stick, hard as a 
stone, and cold as a cucumber. But then 

* Mr. Sttmliewar wm nafw at Hoa8fat«m.le.Sfnng, in the bishop, 
riek of Dmbam, attendii« on hit fiek father, rector of that ftaiAm 

t Two subtequmt Tolumes of hit ** Mdanget de Litentuie ec 
Thilotophk.** 
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the letter to Rousseao is like himself; 
and the discourses on elocution, and on the 
libertj of music, ar€ divine. He has add- 
ed to his translntioDS from Tacitus ; and 
(what is remarkable) though that author's 
manner more nearly resembles the best 
French writers of the present age, than any 
thing, he totally tails in the attempt, la it 
bis fault, or that of the language ? 

1 have received another Scotch packet,* 
with a third specimen, inferior in kind, (be- 
t 

* Of tbe fngpnePts (^Ene poetiy, nuiiiy of whidi Mr. Gimy 
saw in nuuiuacript bifare they were published. In a letter to Dr. 
Wharton, written in the ft^lowing month, he thus expres&es him- 
self on the same iubject : If you have setn Mr. Stonhewer, he has 
probably told you of my old Scotch (or rather Irish) poetry : I am 
gone mad about them ; ihrj a«e said to be translations (literal and 
in prose) from the Erse tongue, doaie by one Maepherson, a young 
clergyman in the Highlands. He * means to publish a collection 
he has of these specimens of antiquity, if it be antiquity ; but what 
perplexes me is, I cannot come at any certainty <hi that bead. I 
was so struck with their beauty, ^i I writ into ScMland to make 
a thousand inquiries ; the letters I have in return, are ill wrote, 
ill reascMk^, unsatisHwtory, calculated (one would imagine) to de- 
ceive, Mid yet not cunning enough to do it cleverly. In short the 
whole external evidence would make one believe these fragments 
counterfeit : but the internal is so strong on the other side, that I 
am resolved to believe them genuine^ spite of the devil and die 
Idric : it is impossiUe to conceive that they were written by the 
same man that writes me these letters ; on tbe other hand, it is 
almost as hard to suppose (if they are original) that be sliould be able 
to translate tbem so admirably. In short, this man is tbe very 
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cause it is merely descriptionV but yet full 
of natureftod noble wild imagiDation. Five 
bards pass the oight at ^e castle of a chief 
(himself a principal bard) ; each goes out 
in his turn to observe the factf of things, 
and returns with an extempore picture of 
the changes he has seen Tit is an October . 
night, the harvest-month or the Highlands). 
This is the whole plan ; yet there is a con- 
trivance, and a preparation of ideas, that 
you would not expect. The oddest thing is, 
that every one of them sees ghosts (more or 
less). The idea, that struck and'surprbed 
me most, is the following. One of them 
(describing a storm of wind and rain) says, 

Ghosts ride on the teippest KHught t 

Sweet is their voioe between the gnstt of wind : 

TMr «ofV# ofv if ccAer vtortdf! 

Did you never observe {while rockitig winds 
are piping loud) that pause, as the gust is 
recollecting itself, and rising upon the ear 
in a shrill and plaintive note, like the swell 
of an ^olian harp ? I do assure you there 

dsemoo of poetry, or he has lightied on a treasure hid for ages. 
The Wtlsh poets are also coming to light ; I have seen a ^scoune 
in manoseript about them, by one Mr Bnuw , a clergyman, with 
specimens of ibir writing: this is in Latin, and -though it does 
aat appaaadv the otkm^ then «re fine scraps aOMog it.* 
VOL. IV. . 21 
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is nothing in the world so like the voice of 
a spirit. Thomson had ao ear sometioies : 
he was not deaf to this ; and has ^escribed 
it gloriously, but given it another different 
turn, and of more horror. I tannot repeat 
the lines : it is in his Winter. There is 
another very fine picture* in one of them. 
It describes the breaking of the clouds after 
the storm, before it is settled into a calm, 
and when the moon is seen by short inter- 
vals. 

The waves are tumbling od the lake, ^ 

And lash the roeky sidts« 

The boot it brinh-full in the cove. 

The oan on the rocking tide. 

Sad sits a maid beneath a cliff. 

And eyes the rolling stream : 

Her lover promised to come, 

She saw his boat [when it was evemng] od the lake ; 

Are these his groan* in the gale f 

I* thii his broken boat on the shore ? 

CIX. 

TO DR. CLARKE.* 

Pembroke Hall, August 12, 1700. 

Not knowing whether you are yei returned 

* Physician at Bptom. With this gentleman Mr. Gny atmi- 
menoed all eiirly acquaintance at ^college. 
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from your sea-water, I write at random to 
you. For me, I am come to my resting- 
place, and find it very necessary, after living 
for a month in a house with three women 
that laughed from morning to night, and 
would allow j)othing to the sulkiness of my 
disposition. Company and cards at home, 
parties by land and miter abroad, and (what 
they call) doing sdnieA^ing, that is; racketting 
about from liiorning to night, arc occupa- 
tions, 1 find, that wear out my spirits, es- 
pecially in a situation where one might sit 
still, and be alone with pleasure; for the 
]dace was a hill* like Cliefden, opening.^to 
a very extensive and diversified landscape, 
with the Thames, which is navigable, run- 
ning at its foot. 

I would wish to continue here (in a very 
diffiferent scene,* it must be confessed) till 
Michaelmas ; but I fear 1 must come to 
town much sooner. Cambridge is a delight 
of a place, now there is no body in it. I 
do believe you would like it, if you knew 
what it was without inhabitants. It is they, 
I assure you, that get it an ill name and 
spoil all* Our friend Dr. .* * * (one of it8 
nuisances) is not expected here again in a 

• Near Henley. 
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hurry. He is gooe to his grave with five 
fine mackarel (large aod full of roe) Id his 
helly. He eat them all at one dinner ; but 
his fote was a turbot on Trinity Sunday, of 
which he left little for the company besides 
bones. He had not been hearty all the 
week; but after this sixth fish he never 
held up his head more, and a violent loose- 
ness carried him off.-^Tbey say he made a 
very good end. 

Have you seen the Erse fragments since 
they were printed ? I am niore puzzled 
than ever about their antiquity, though 
I 5tifl incline (against every body's opinion) 
to believe them old. Those you have al* 
ready seen are the best ; though there are 
some others that are excellent too. 



ex. ^ 

TO MR* MASOtf. 

Cambridge, Angoit SO, 1700. 

I HAVE sent Musaeus'* back as you desired 
me, scratched here and there« And with 

* I had denied Mr. Ony to levite my Monody en Mr. Pope^s 
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it also a bloody Satire,* written against no 
less persons than you and I by name, I 
concluded at first it was Mr.** *, becanse 
he is your friend and nay humble servant; 
but then I thought he knew the world too 
well to call us the favourite minions of 
Taste and of Fashion, especially as to odes; 
for to them his ridicule is confined: so it is 
not he, but Mr. Colman, nephew to lady 
Bath, author of the Connoisseur; a member 
of one of the inns of court, and a particular 
acquaintance of Mr. Garrick. What have 
you done to him ? for I never heard his 
name before; he makes very tolerable fun 
with me where I understand him (which is 
not every where); but seems more angry 
with you. Lest people should not under- 
stand the humour of the thing (which in- 
deed to do they must have our lyricisms at 
their finger ends) letters come out in Lloyd's 
Evening-Post to tell them who and what it 
was that he meant, and say it fs like to pro- 
duce a great combustion in the literary 
world. So if you have any mind to cofnbus- 
tie about it, well and good ; for me, I am 

* Tbe Farodief io questian, entitled Odes to Obscurity audi 
OUinfn, wtre imiten liiy. Uoyd aad Colmaii. 
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neither so literary nor so combustible.* 
The Monthly Review, 1 see, just now has 
much stuff about us on this occasion. It 
says one of us at least has always borne his 
faculties meekly. 1 leave you to guess 
which of us that is; 1 think 1 know. You 
simpleton you ! you must be meek, must 
you? and see what you get by it. 

1 do not like your improvements at Aston, 
it looks so like settling; if 1 come I will set 
fire to it. 1 will never believe the B * * s 
and the C * * s are dead, though I smelt 
them ; that sort of people always live to a 
good old age. 1 dare swear they .are only 
gone to Ireland, and we shall soon hear- 
they are bishops. 

The Erse fragments have been published 
five weeks ago in Scotland, though I had 
them not (by a mistake) till the other day. 
As you tell me new things do not reach you 
soon at Aston, 1 enclose what I can ; the 
rest shall follow, when you tell me whether 

* Had Mr. Pope disiegarded the sarcasms of the many writers 
that endeavoured to eclipse his poetical fame, as much as Mr. 
Gray here appears to have done, the i^orld would not have heea 
possessed of a Dundad ; but it would have been impiesled with a 
more amiable idea of its autbor^s temper. It is for the sake of 
showing bow Mr. Gray €dt on sudi occanons, that I puUish this 
letter. 
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you have not got the pamphlet already. I 
send the two to Mr. Wood which I had be- 
fore, because he has not the affeciaiion of not 
admiring.* I have another from Mr. A'lac- 
pherson, which he has not printed; it is 
mere description, but excellent too in its 
kin4« If you are good and will learn to ad- 
mire, I will transcribe and send it. 

As to Iheir authenticity, I have made many 
inquiries, and have lately procured a letter 
iVom Mr. David Hume, (the historian) which 
is more, satisfactory than any thing I have 
yet met with on that subject. He says, 

"Certain it is that these poems are in 
every body's mouth in the Highlands, have 
been handed down from father to son, and 
are of an age beyond all memory and tradition. 
Adam Smith, the celebrated professor in 
Glasgow, told me, that the piper of the Ar- 
gyleshire militia repeated to him all those 
which Mr. Macpherson had translated, and 
many more of equal beauty. Major Mackay 
(lord Rae'a brother) told me that he remem- 
bers them perfectly well; as likewise did 
the laird of Macfarline, (the greatest anti- 

* It was rather a want of credulity than admiration that Mr. 
Gray should have laid to my chai^. I suspected that, whether 
the fragments were genuine w not, they were by no means literally 
translated. 
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quartan we bave ia this coontry) amd wh^ 
insists strongly od the historical truth, as 
well iis the poetical beauty of these produc- 
tions. I could add the laird and lady Mac- 
leod, with many more, ilhat live in different 
parts of the Highlands, very remote from 
each other, and could only be acquainted 
with what had become (in a maimer) na- 
tional wotks. There is a cxHmtry:. surgeon 
in Lochaber, who has by heart the entire 
epic poem mentioned by Mr. Macphersim 
in his preface; and, as he is bid, is perhaps 
the only person living that knows it all, and 
has never committed it to writing, we are in 
the more haste to recover a monument, 
which will certainly be regarded as a curi- 
osity in the republic of letters: w« hare 
therefore set about a subscription of a guinea 
or two guineas apiece, in order to enable 
Mr. Macpherson to undertake a mission into 
the Higfklands to recover this poem, and 
other fragments of antiquity." He adds too, 
that the names of Fingal, Ossian, 08car,>&[c. 
are still given in the Hi^lands to large mas- 
tiffs, as we give to ours the names of C^saf, 
Pompey, Hector, &c. 
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CXI. 

TO I>R. WHA,RTON. 



1 REJOICE to find that you do^ oq)y grow re- 
conciled to your northern scene, but disco- 
ver beauties nnuid you that once were 
deibrmities: I am persuaded the whole mat- 
ter is to have always sometfaing going for* 
ward. Happy they that can create a rose- 
tree, or erect a honey ^suckle; that cao watch 
the hrood of a hen, or see a fleet of their 
own 4ucklings launch into the wetter: It is 
with a sentiment of envy I speak it, who 
never shall have even a thatched roof of my 
owi^ nor gather a strawberry but in Covent- 
Oarden. I will not, however, believe in the 
voeality of Old^Park till next summer, when 
perhaps I may trust to my owfi ears. 

The Nouvelle Heloise cruelly disappoint- 
ed me, but it has its partisans, amongst which 
ar^ Mason and Mr. Hu^rd; for me, I admire 
nothing but Fingal* (I conclude you have 

* In g letter to another friend, inffarmu^ him that he hfi^ waA 
Fingal down to bim, he nys, ** J^armj ^axu I will «tick to my icro- 
dulity, and If I am cheated, think it is worse for lum [the transU^ 
tor] than for m«. The epie poem is foolishly so called, yet there 
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seen it, if not, Stonhewer can lend it you); 
jet I remain still in doubt about the authen- 
ticity of these poems, though inclining rather 
to believe them genuine in spite of the 
world; whether they are the inventions of 
antiquity, or of a modern Scotchman, either 
case is to me^ alike unaccountable; j« m'^ 
perd. 

I send you a Swedish and English calen- 
dar;^ the first column is by Berger, a dis- 
ciple of Linnaeus; the second by Mr. StiDing- 
fleet; the third (very imperfect indeed) by 
me. You are to observe, as you tend your 
plantations and take your walks, how the 
spring advances in the north, and whether 
Old-Park most resembles Upsal or Stratton. 
The latter has on one side a barren black 
heath, on the other a light sandy loans ^H 
the country about it is a dead flat; you see 
it is necessary you should know the situation 
(I do not mean any reflection upon any 
body^s place); and this is the description 

if a tort of pltfk and unitf in it Tery stiaoge for a ^ailianicis i^ ; 
yet what I more admire are some of thedetadied pi c c ci -the ftst 
t leave to the difcusnoD of andqaarians and hiitoriant ; yeL my 
coriotity i« touch inteiettcd in their decision.* Ko man surely 
ever taek more paths with himself to believe any thing than Mr. 
Gray seems to have done on ^s occasion. 
• Sec StilUngfleet's T»cts, p. 261, 
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Mr. Stillingfleet gives of his friend Mr. Mar- 
sham's seat, to which he retires in the sum- 
mer, and botanizes. I have lately made an 
acquaintance with this philosopher, who lives 
in a garret here in the winter, that he may 
support some near relations who depend 
upon him; he is always employed, conse- 
quently (according to my old maxim) always 
happy, always cheerful, and seems to me a 
very worthy honest man; his present scheme 
is to tend some persons properfy qualified to 
reside a year or two in Attica, to make 
themselvts acquainted with the climate, pro- 
ductions, and natural history of the country, 
that we may understand Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, &c. who have been heatthen Greek 
to us for so many ages; and this he has got 
proposed to lord Bute, no unlikely person 
to put it into execution, as he is himself a 
botanist. 



CXII. 

TO MR. MASON. 

London, Jan. 23, 1701. 

I CANNOT pity you; au contraire^ I wish I 
had been at Aston, when I was foolish 
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enough to go through the six Tolmnes of the 
Nomvelle Hitoi'se, All Icao say for mjself 
i§, that 1 was coofioed for three weeks at 
home by a severe cold, and had nothii^ bet- 
ter to do: There is no one event in it that 
might not happen any day of the week ^se- 
parately takeu) in any private family; yet 
these evenls are so put together, that the 
series of them is more absurd and more im- 
probable than Amadis de Gaul. The dra- 
matis person® (as the author says) are all 
of them good characters; I am sorry t6 hear 
it: for had they been all banged al the end 
of the third volume, no body (I believe) 
wouki have cared. In short, I went on and 
on, in hopes of finding sooie wonderful df' 
npwfnent that would mi all rt^t, and bring 
something like nature and interest out of ab- 
flurdity and insipidity: no such thing, it 
grows worse and worse; and (if it be Rous- 
seau's, which is not doubted) is the strongest 
instance I ever saw, that a very extraordina- 
ry man may entirely mistake his own talents. 
By the motto and preface, it appears to be 
his own story, or something similar to it.'^ 

* If it be MmUetcd dm Mr. Oiay always preferred exiireasion 
and Kfitiinent to tbe ananfement of a story, it may seem some- 
what extraordinary that the many striking beauties of these kinds, 
vStb whkb this sin^^alar workitbouods, were not excepted from •• 
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The opera-house is crowded this year 
like any ordinary theatre. Elisi is finer than 
any thing that has been here in yoar memo- 
ry: yet, as I suspect, has been finer than he 
is: he appears to be near forty, a little pot- 
bellied and thick shouldered, otherwise no 
bad figure; his action proper, and not un- 
graceful. We have heard nothing, since 1 
remember opera^, but eternal passages, di- 
visions, and flights of execution: of these he 
has absolutely none; whether merely from 
judgment, or a little from age, I will not 
affirm; his poiut is expression, and to that 
all thie graces and ornaments he inserts 
(which are few and short) are evidently 
directed: he goes higher (they say) than 
Farinelli; but then this celestial note you 
do not hear above once in a whole opera; 
and he falls from this altitude at once to the 
mellowest, softest, strongest tones (about the 
middle of his compass) that can be heard. 
The Mattei, I assure you, is much improved 
by his example, and by her great success 
this winter; but then theburlettas, and the 
Piiganina, I have not been so pleased with 

feneni a ceuure ; for my own part [to use a jAraae of hk own] 
** they strike me bUnd* to all tbe dafects wUch he has here enume- 
hitedU 
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any thjng these many years: she too is fat, 
and above forty, yet handsome withal, and 
has a face that speaks the language of all 
nations: she has not the invention, the fire, 
and the variety of action that the Spiletta 
had; yet she is light, agile, ever in motion, 
and above all graceful; but then her voice, 

her ear, her taste in singing: Good God 

as Mr. Richardson the painter says. Pray 
ask lord * * ; for I think 1 have seen him 
there once or twice, as much pleased as I 



was. 



cxin. 



TO MR* MASON. 

August 176r. 

Be assured your York canon never will die; 
so the better the thing is in*valne, the worse 
for you.* The true way to immortality is 
to get you nominated one's successor: age 
and diseases vanish at your name; fevers turn 
to radical heat, and fistulas to issues: it is a 

• This was written at a time, when, by the favour of Dr. Foun- 
tAyne, dean of Toric, I expected to be made a reridoitiary in his 
cathedral. 
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judgment that waits on your insatiable ava- 
rice. You could not let the poor old man 
die at his ease, when. he was about it; and ; 
all his family (I suppose) are cursing you 
for it. 

I wrote to lord * * * * on his recovery j 
and he answers me very cheerfully, as if his 
illness had been but slight, and the pleurisy 
were no more than a hole in one's stocking. 
He got it (he says) not by scampering, rack- 
etting, and riding post, as I had supposed; 
but by going with ladies to Vauxhail. He 
is the picture (and pray so tell him, if you 
see him) of an old alderman that I knew, 
who, after living forty years on the fat of the 
land, (not milk and honey, but arrack punch 
and venison) and losing his great toe with a 
mortification, said to fhe last, that he owed 
it to two grapes, which he eat one day after 
dinner. He felt them lie cold at his stomach 
the minute they were down. 

Mr. Montagu (as I giiess, at your instiga- 
tion) has earnestly desired me to write some 
lines to be put on a monument, which he 
means to erect at Bellisle,* It is a task I 
do not love, knowing sir William Williams 
'so slightly as I did: but he is so friendly a 

*SeeP«>enu. 
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person, ap^ bis affliction seemed to me so 
real, that I could not refuse him. I have 
sent him the following verses, which I nei- 
ther like myself, nor will he, 1 doubt: how- 
ever, I have showed him that I wished to 
oblige him. Tell me your real opinion. 



CXIV. 



TO MR. WALPOLP. 

Sunday, FefaninrF S8, ITQB. 

I RETURN yon my best thanks for the copy^ 
of your book,'^ which yousent me, and have 
not at all lessened my opinion of it since I 
read it in print, though the press has in 
general a bad efiiect •n the complexion of 
one's works. The engravings look, as you 
say, better than I had expected, yet not alto- 
gether so well as I could wish. I rejoice in 
the good dispositions of our court, and in the 
propriety of their application to you: the 
work is a thing so much to be wished; has 
so near a connection with the turn of your 
studies and of your ctiriosity; and might find 
such ample materials among your hoards and 
in your head; that it will be a sin if you let 

*Tbe AneedotesofPiunting^. B. 
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it drop and come to nothing, or worse than 
nothing, for want of your assignee. The 
historical part should he in the manner of 
Henault, a mere abridgement, a series of 
facts selected with judgment, that may serve 
as a clew to lead the mind along in the midst 
of those ruins and scattered monuments of art, 
that time has spared. This would be suffi- 
cient, and better than Montfaucon's more dif- 
fuse narrative. Such a work (I have heard) 
Mr. Burke is now employed about, which 
though not intended for this purpose, might 
be applied perhaps to this use. Then at the 
end of each reign should come a disserta- 
tion explanatory of the plates, and pointing 
out the turn of thought, the customs, cere- 
monials, arms, dressy, luxury, and private 
life, with the improvement or decHne of the 
arts during that period. This you must do 
yourself, beside taking upon you the super- 
in tendance, direction, and choice of materi- 
als. As to the expense, that must be the 
king^s own entirely, and he must give the 
book to foreign ministers and people of note; 
for it is obvious no private man can under- 
take such a thing without a subscription, and 
no gentleman will care for such an expedi- 
ent; and a gentleman it should be, because 
he must have easy access to archives, cabi^ 

VOL. IT, 22 
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Dets» and collections of all sorts. I protest 
1 60 not think it impossible but th^ maj 
give into such a scheme: they approve Idle 
design, they wish to encourage the arts and 
to be magnificent, and they have no Ver- 
sailles or Herculaneom. 

I hope to see yen toward the end of March. 
If you bestow a line on me, pray tell me 
whether the baronne de la Peyriere is gone 
to her castle of Viry; and whether Fingal 
be discovered or shrewdly suspected to be a 
forgery. Adieul 

CXV. 

TO OR. WHARTON. 
,..^ ' C«mbrklge,Dee.4,176S. 

I- FEEii very ungrateful every day that I 
continue silent; and yet now that I take my 
pen in hand I have only time to tell you, 
that of all the places which I saw in my re- 
turn from you, Hardwicke pleased me the 
most.* One would think that Mary, queen 
of Scots, was but just walked down into the 
park with her guard for half an hour j her 

• Atemt of tlie Duke ttf DeTOuhire, in Dert»]riliiie» 
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' gallery, her room of audience, her anti- 
cbatnher, with the very canopies, chair of 
state, footstool, Ut de repos, oratory, carpets, 
and hangitigs, just as she lefl them: a littlie 
tattered indeed, but the more .venerable; and 
all preserved witti religious c^re, and pa- 
pered up in winter. 

When I arrived in London, I found pro- 
fessor Turner* had been dead above a fort- 
night; and being cockered and spirited up 
hy some friends ^though it was rather the 
latest) I got my name suggested to lord Bute* 
You may easily imagine who undertook it, 
and indeed he did it with zeal.f 1 received 
my answer very soon, which was what you 
may easily imagine, but joined with great 
professions of his desire to serve me on fu- 
ture occasions, and many more fine words 
that I pass over, not out of modesty, but for 
another reason: so you see I have made my 
fortune like sir Francis Wronghead. This 
nothing is a profound secret, and no one 
here suspeoft it even now. To-day I hear 

* Fkofftior of modan laogaages in the munxnty of Cunbtidgei 

t This penon wm the late lir Henry Erddnei At this was lh« 

<»ily appUeation Mr. Oniy ever made to ministry, I\dioii{pht it 

necessary to insert his own aceoont of it. The place in qvankm 

was ciTcnto the totor of nr James Iiowthob 
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Mr. E. Delaval* has got U, but we are not 
yet certaif); next to myself, I wished for 
him. 

You see we have made a peace; I shall 
be silent about k, because if I say any thing 
anti-ministerial, you will tell me you know 
the reason; and if I approve it, you will 
think I have my expectations siill. All I 
know is, that the duke of Newcastle and 
lord Hard wick both say it is an excellent 
peace, and only Mr. Pitt c|dls it inglorious 
and insidious. 



CXVI. 

TO MR. MASON. 

relviuury 8, 17M/ 

DocTissiME domine, anne tibi arrident com- 
plimetUal] If so, I hope your vanity is 

* Fellow oTPemlxoke-Hall, and of the Ra0l fpciety. 

t WaiUm Taylur Howe, esq. of Stoudoa AdVnear Chipping^ 
Otqpur, io Essex, an honorary fellow of Pembroke-Hall, was now 
on his tmveb in Italy, where ha had made nn acquaintanee with 
the oeldmted count Algarotti, and had reeommendfd to him Mr. 
Oray*s poems and my dramas. After the perusal he reedred a 
letter ftom ^ count, written in that style of superiatire panegyric, 
paoulivio ItaUam. Aoopy of thii letter Mr. Uawe had just now 
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tickled with the verghe d*oro of count Alga* 
rotti^ and the intended translation of Sig'. 
Ago^ino Paradisi: for my part, I am ravished 
(for I too have my share). Are you upon 
the road to see all these wonders, and snuff 
up the incense of Pisa; or has Mr. Brown 
abated your ardour by sending you the ori- 
ginals? I mm waiting with impatience for 
your coming. 

I am obhged to you for youp drawing and 
very learned dissertation annexed.* You 

sent to our common GAend Mr. Brown, then ^vtident of the 
college; md alaoanothar of the count**, addressed to Sigr. Panidisi, 
tt Tuscan poet ; in which, aiWr explaining the arguments of my 
two dramatic poems, he adyises hira to translate them; but 
principally Caractacus.— -This anecdote not only explains the above 
pamgnphy but the subsequent letter. The Latin, at the beginning 
of the letter, alludes to a similar expression which a fellow of a 
Qollc^ had made if^ of to a fbreigner who dined in tha colleg# 
hall. Hating occasion to ask hira if he would eat any cabbage to 
his bcnled beef, he said ** anne tibi airident heibse ?** 

* This relates to the ruin of a small Gothic chapel near the 
nortb'West end of the cathedral at Yoilc, not noticed by Drake 
in his EbomcttiB* VVben Mr* Gray made me a visit at that place 
the stmmer before, he • was much struck with tiie beautiful 
proportion of the vindows in it, which induced me to get Mr. 
Paul Sandby to make a drawing of it ; and also to endeavour, in 
* a letter to Mr. Gray, to explain to what foundation it belonged. 
As Us answer ctuitains some excellent general remarks on Gothic 
building, I thought proper to publish it, though the particular 
nuitter which gecasioped tb^ wfi^pot of any great conse^uente* 
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have made out your point with a great de- 
gree of prqbabilitj, (for though the nimis 
adhfxsit might startle one, yet the sale of the 
tithes and chapel to Webster seems to set 
all right again) and I do beHeve the building 
in question was the chapel of St. Sepulchre. 
But then, that the ruin now standing was 
the individual chapel, as erected by arch- 
bishop Roger, I can by no means think. I 
found myself merely on the style and taste 
of architecture. The vaults under the choir 
are still in being, and were undoubtedly 
built by this' very archbishop: they are truly 
Saxon; only that the arches are pointed^ 
though very obtusely. It is the south tran- 
sept (not the north) that is the oldest part of 
the minster now above ground: it is said to 
have been begun by Geffery Plantagenet, 
"who died about thirty years after Roger, and 
left it unfinished. His successor, Walter 
Grey, completed it; so we do not exactly 
know to which of these two prelates we are 
to ascribe any certain part of it Grey lived 
a long time, and was archbishop from 1216 
to 1255 (39 Henry III.); and m this reign 
it was, that the beauty of the Gothic archi- • 
tecture began to appear. The chapter- 
house is in all probability his work, and (I 
should suppose) built in bis latter days; 
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whereas, what be did of the south tran- 
sept might be performed soon after his ac 
cession. It is in the second order of this 
building, that the round arches appear, in- 
cluding a row of pointed ones, (which you 
mention, and which I also observed) similar 
to those in St. Sepulchre's chapel, though 
far inferior in the proportions and neatness 
of workmanship. The same thing is re- 
peated in the north transept; but this is only 
an imitation of the other; done for the sake 
of regularity; for this part of the building 
is no older than archbishop Romaine, who 
qame to the see in 1285, and died 1296. 

All the buildings of Henry the Second's 
time (under whom Roger lived and died, 
1 186) are of a clumsy and heavy proportion, 
with a few rude and awkward ornaments: 
and this style continues to the beginning of 
Henry the Third's reign, though with a little 
improvement, as in the nave of Fountain's 
abbey, &.c. then all . at once come in the tall 
picked arches, the light clustered colutnns, 
the capitals of curling foliage, the fretted 
tabernacles and vaultings, and a profusion 
of statues, &c. that constitute the good Gothic 
style; together with decreasing and flying 
buttresses, and pihnacles, on the outside. 
Nor must you conclude any thing from Ro- 
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ger's own tomb, which has (I remember) a 
vfide surbased arch with scalloped orna- 
ments, &c. for this can be no older than the 
nave itself, which was built by archbishop 
Melton, after the year 1$I5, one hundred 
and thirty years after Roger^s death. 

I have compared Helvetinsand Elfrida, as 
you desired me,* and find thirteen parallel 

* As the plagiarism^ to which Mr. Gray here aHodes, is bat 
little known, xnd^l think, for its singularity, is somewhat curioas, 
I shall beg the reader's patience while I dilate upon it ; though I 
am aware it will stretch this note to an unoomisci(mable lei^;th. 
M. Helvetios, in the thkd chapter of his third essay de 
TEsprit, whielt treats of the extent of memory, mttma to 
prove that this fiiculty, in die extreme, is not neoetsaiy to con- 
stitute a great genios. For this purpose he examines whether the 
greatness of the very diflferent talents of Locke and of MiltoD 
ought to be considered as the eflfect of thdr posseting this takat in 
an extraordinary degree. He then proceeds as follows : ** As the 
last exampleof the small extent of memory necessary to a fine 
imagination, I shall give in a note the translatim of a piece olF 
English poetry ; which, with the preceding, will, I believe, im>v« 
to those who would decompose the works of illustrious men, that 
a great genius does not necessarily suppose a great memory.** I 
now set down that aote with references to Elfrida undemeadi it, 
and I choose to give it in tiie English translatio^^rinted in 1759, 
t|mt the parallel passages may be the more obvioiu at first sight. 
'^ A young virgin, awaked and gtiided by love, goes before the 
appearance of Amtna to a valley, where she waits for the comiiq; ' 
of her lover, who, at the rising of the sun, is to offer a sacrifice to 
the gods. Har soul, in the soft situation in which die is phKsed 
by die hopes of approaching happiness, indulges, while waiting 
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passages; five of which, at least,* are so 
direct and close as to leave no shadow of a 

for him, the plearare of oootemplating the beavtkt of Mture, mmI 
the rising of that lumim^y tint wm to bring the object of her tenr 
demets.** She expresses henelfthtu; 

*^ Already the sun gilds the top of thoM antique oakv, and the 
waves of those falling torrents that roar among the roe&s shine 
with hu beams ; already I peroeiy* the summit vf those shag^ 
mountains whence arises the raults which, half concealed in the 
air, offer a formidable retreat to the sectary who there retires (1). 
Night folds up her veil Ye wanton fires, that fliislead the wan- 
.dering ftraveller, retire (3) to the quagrairea and marshy fens ; 
and thou sun, lord af the hearens, who ffllest the ai^with reviving 
lieat, who sowest with dewy pearls the flowers of these meadows, 
and givest cdours to the vaHed beauties of nature, receive my first 
homage (3), and hagen thy course. Thy appearance proclaimi 

(1) How nobly does this venerable wood, 
Gilt with the glories of the orient sun, 

* Embosom yon fair mansion ! 

^ On the shaggy mound. 

Where tumblint^t<wmits roar around ; 
Where paident mountains o*er your head 
Stretch a formidable shade— 
Whexe lullM in pious peace the hermit lies. 

(2) ^way, ye goblins all, 

Wont the bewildered traveller to daunt— 
', (3) Hail to thy living light 
Ambrosial Mom— 

lliat bids each de^-qiangled floweret ris^ 
And dart around its vermeil dies^ 
Uiofdds the scene of glory to our eye. 
Where, throned in artless majesty, 
llie cherub Beauty titt on Nature^ rustic ahrine.— 
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doubt, and therefore confirm all the rest 
It is a pbaenonienon that you will' be in the 

thftt of my Umr. Freed firam ibe pisot cwet that detain Um 
ttHI at tbe foot of the altan, love wiHsoan hrui^ him to miiie(4). 
Let all arotuid me partake of my joy. Let all blea the nmg 
Inminary by whidi we are enligfatentd. Ye flowers, that «ncloie 
in your faoaoms the odours that oool night condenses there, i^ea 
ytor bods, aii e:diale in the air your balmy yapoun. I know not 
whether the delightful intoxication that possi^sses my soul, does 
not embellish whatever I behold ; but tbe rivulet, that in pleasing 
meanders winds ak»^ diis valley, enchants me with his murmurs. 
ZepbjTus caresses me with his breath ; the fragrant plants, pressed 
under my feet, waft to my senses their perfume. Oh! if felicity 
wmetimes c<mdesoends to visit the abodes of mortals, to these 
pla»:s. doubtless, she retires (5). But with what secret trouble am 
I agitated ? Alread) impatience mingles its poison with the sweet- 
ness of my expectation. This valley has alRady k)st all its bean- 
ties. Is Joy then so fleeting ? It is as easy to snatch it from us, 
as for the light down of these pknts to be blown away by the 
breath of the Zephyrs (fl). In vain have I recourse to flattering 

(4) Twill not be long, ere his unbending mind 
IHiall loae in sweet oblivion every care 
Among the embowering shades that veil Elfridl. 

(5) The soft air 
Salutes me with most cool and temperate breath, 
And, as I tread, the flower-besprinkfed lawn 
Sends up a gale of fVagrance. I should guess, 
If e'er content deigned visit mortal clime, * 

This was her place of dearest residence. 

(8) For safety now sits wavering on your love. 
Like the light down upon the thistle's beaid. 
Which every breeze may part. 
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right to inform yourself about, and which I 
long to understand. Another phaenooienon 

hope. Bach moment incmm my distartxaiee. He will eome no 
moce. Wbo keeps him at » dittaoce from me ? What duty moie 
sacred than that of calniing the inquietudes of love ? But what do 
I say ? Fly, jealous suspicions, injuiqkHis to his fidelity, (7) and 
formed to extinguish my tenderness^. If jealousy .grows by the side 
of love, it will stifle H, if not pulled up by the rodts ; it is tte 
ivy which, by a verdant chain, embraces, but dries up the tru^ 
whidi sorves for iti support (8). I know xny lover too well to 
doubt of his tenderness. He, like me, has, far from the pomps of ^ 
eonrts, sought the tranquil asylum of the fields. Touched by the 
^mpUcity of iny heart, and by my beauty, my sensual rivals call 
him in vain to their anns. Shall he be ^uced by the advances of 
coquetry, which, on the che^ of the young maid, tarnishes 4he 
snow of innocence and the carnation of modesty, and daubs it with 
the whiteness of art and the paint of effrontery ? (9) What do I 
■ay ? his contempt for her is perhaps <mly a snare for me. Can I 
be ignorant of the partiality of men, and the arts they employ to 
seduce us ? Nouriihed in a omtempt for our sex* it is not us, it is 

(7) Avaunt ! ye vain delusive feasr. 

(8) See Elfrida. 
Ah see ! how round yon branching elm the ivy. 
Clasps its green chain^ and poisons what supports H. 
Not less injurious to the shoots of love 
It sickly jealousy. 

(9)— To guard 
Your beautfes from the Mast of courtly gales. 
The crimson blush of viif in modesty, 
The delicate soft tints of innocence, 
There all fly off^ and leave no boast behind 
But well'tanged, faded featuies. 
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is, that I read it without fiDding it out: all I 
remember is, that I thought it not at all 

their pleasures that they Uyve. Cmd as they are, they hare pkioei 
in the rude of the virtnea tibe faufaarous foiy of rerenge, anA the 
mad lore of their eoontry ; bat neTei;,faaTe they reckoned fidelity 
among the rirtoes. Without remorse they abase innocence, and 
•ften their Tanity oontemphiteB oar griefi with ddigfat. But no ; 
fly fkr iWun me, ye odious thoughts, my lover will come! A diou- 
sand times have I experienced it : As soon as I perceive him, ny 
agitated mind is c4lm, and I often forget the too just cause I 
have for complaint ; fqf near him I can only ioww happiness (10). 
Tet if he is treacherous to me ; if, in the very moment «iien my 
love excuses him, he consummates the crime of infidelity in another 
bosom, may all nature take up arms in revenge I may he peridi ! 
What do I say ? Ye elements, be deaf to my cries ! TImhi earth, 
open not thy profound abyss ! let the monster walk the time pr&> 
scribed %im on thy splendid surface, let him still commit new 
•rimes, and still cause tfie tears of the too credulous maids to 
flow: and if beav^ avenges them and punishes him, mayitat 
least be at the prayer of some other unfixrtunate woman (11)." 
Here ends this odd instance of pla^rism. When M. Helve- 
titts was in England, a year or two after I had made the disco- 

(10)— My truant heart 
Foigets eadi lesscm that Resentment taught, 
And in thy sight knows only to be happy. 

In th^ French it is rooreliterali ** Pres de loi je ne seals qu*etre 
heureuse.** 

(11) TSn dien, ye eleflents, rest ; and thou, firm earth, 
Ppe not thy yawning jaws ; but let this monstar 
Stalk his due time <m thine afin^ted surface t 
Tes, let him still go on, still execute 
ffis savage purposes and daily make 
More widows waep, as I da. 
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ISngUsk, and did not much like it; and the 
reason is plain, for the lyric flights and cho- 
ral flowers suited not in the least with the 
circumstances or character of the speaker, 
as he had contrived it. 

CXVII. 

TO MR. BROWN.* *" 

•a 

fc FefaniaiT 17, 1763. 

You will make my best acknowledgments t# 
Mr. How; who, not content to rank me in 
the number of his friends, is so polite as to 
make excuses for t^^ving done me that hon- 
our. 

very (^ it, I took my meftsuret (m Mr. Ony Klvised me) to leara 
bow he qame by it ; aiid awordingly requetted two noblemen, to 
whom be was iAtrodooed, to atk him some questious coDoeming 
it ; but I could gain no satisfactoty answer. I do not, bowerer, 
by any means, suppose that the person who cooked up the dis- 
jointed parts q^y drama into this strange IHcasse, was M. Hd- 
▼etius himself; I rather imagine (as I did firom the first) that he 
wi» imposed upon by some young Rngiish trayelkr who conttiTed 
this expedient in older to pass with him lor a poet. The great 
philosopher, it is true, has in t^ note been proved to be the 
receiver of ttden goods; but out of reject to his numerout 
Ihshionable disciples, both abroai^, and at home, whose credit 
might suffer with that of thor ma^er, I acquit him of what 
would only be held crii^nal at the Old Bailey, thalPhe reoeiTed 
i)Kt9egoo^kMmflithemtobett9len» 

* Since of PembEok^Hall. 
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I was not born so far from the sun, as io 
be ignorant of «ount Algarotti^s name tind 
reputation; nor aui I, so fai^ advanced in 
year*, or in philosophy, as not to feel the 
warmth of his approbation. The odes in 
question, as their moHo shows, were meant 
to'be vocal to the intelligent alone. How few 
they were in my own country, Mr. How can 
testify; and yet my ambition was terminated 
by that sjftall circle. I have good reason 
to be proud, if my voice has reaohed the ear 
and apprehension of a stranger, distinguish- 
ed as one of th& best judges in Europe. 

I am equally pieased with the just ap- 
plause he bestows on Mi^ Mason; -and parti- 
cularly on his Caractacus, which is the woiis 
of a man: whereas Elfrida is only that #f a 
boy, a promising boy indeed, and of no com* 
mon genius: yet this is the popular perfor- 
mance, and the other little known in compa- 
rison. 

Neither count Algarotti nor Mft How ([ 
believe) have heard of Gssian, the son of 
Fingal. If Mr. How were not upon the 
wing, and on his w^ homewards, I would 
send it to him in Italy. He would there see 
that imagination dw#t many hundred years 
ago, in all her pom|), on th^oU andJbariipa 
mountains of Scotland. I'ne fmth (I he- 
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lieve) is, that, without any lespect of cli- 
mate^, she reigas in all na«ceiit societies of 
men, where the necessities of life force eve- 
ry one ^0 think and act much for himself. "^ 
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COUNT ALGAROTTI TO UR^ GRAY. 

i 
Pin, 94 Aprile, 1763. 

SoNO «tato lungo tempo in' duhhio se un 
dilettante quale id sono, doyea mandare 
alcune sue coserelle a u» professore quale 
e V. S. Illus^, a uo arbitrow.di ogni poetica 
eleganza. Ne ci volea meno che Tautorita 
del Falorissimo Sigr. How per persuadermi 
a ci5 fare. V. S. IIl^ accolga queste mie 
ccwerelle con quelhi medesima bonta con 
cui ha Yoluto accogliere quella lettera che 

* Due is led 19 think from this puagn^h that the soeptidsm, 
which Mr. Gray had expressed4>efore, conoeming these wocks of 
Ossian, was now entirly removed. I know no way of acooontins 
for this (as he had certainly veoeifed no stroller eTidenoe of their 
authtfriidty) bat fnnn the turn of tps studies at the time. Hehad 
of late much busied himself in antiquities, and consequently had 
imbibed too much of the spirit of ^jirofessed antiquarian ; now 
we kpow, from a thouMud instances^ that noset of men are Moie 
«M«ly doped thwithepm especially by any thing that comes t» 
thetn nT^i H- the Upcma^g GNnn of a new discovery. 
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di^e pur poco delle tante cose, che fanno 
sentire alle aiiime armoaiche di ammirabili 
suoi versi. lo saro per quaoto io porro, 
Praco laudum tuamm, e quella inia lettera 
si stampera in un nuovo Giomale, che si fa 
in Venecia, intitolato la Minerp^ percfae 
sappia la Italia che la loghilterra, ricca di 
un Omero* di uno Archimede,t di un De- 
mostene,! nmi manca del suo Pindaro. Al 
Sigf. How le non saprei dire quanti ob- 
blighi io abbia, ma si maggiore e certa^iente 
quelio di avermi presentato * alia sua Musa 
e di avermi procurato la occasione di po- 
terla assicurare d^la* perfetta ed altissima 
8tima, con cui 90 ho Thonore di sottesc ri- 
ve rmi, 

De V. S. Illusfno 
Dexotis. &c. 

ALQAROTtl. 



CXIX. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

PeinbrolGe>HaU, Augnst 5, 1763. 

Toy may well wondlr at my Itng taciturnity. 
I wonder too, and know n«t \^hat cause to 

• Milton. t Newton. ' f Mr. Pitt. 
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assign ; for it is certain I think of you daily. 
I believe it is owibg to the nothingness of 
my history ; • for except six weeks that I 
passei in town towards the end of the spring, 
and a little jaunt to Epsom and Booc-hill, I 
have be^n here time out of mind, in a 
place where no events grow, though we 
preserve those of former days, by way of 
Hortus sicats, in our libraries. 

I doubt you have not yet read Rousseau ^s 
Emtle. Every body that has children should 
read it more than once : for though it 
abounds with his usual glorious absurdity, 
though his general scheme of education be 
an impracticable chimera,' yet there are a 
thousand lights struck out, a thousand im- 
portant truths better expressed than ever 
they were befote, that may be of service to 
the wisest men. Particularly, I think he 
has observed children with more attention, 
and knows their meaning and the working 
of their little passiops better than any other 
writer. As to his religious discussions, 
which have alarmed the world, and engaged 
their thoughts more than any other part of 
bis book, I set them all at naught, and wish 
they had been^omitted.* 

'^That Imajjmt together the rat of Mt.QnjH tentiinnits 
coneemldg this singular vritar, I insert here an extract ftom a 
VOL. IV. 23 
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TO MR. HOW. 



Cambodge^ 8^. lo^ 1705. 

1 OUGHT long since to have made you mj 
ackDOwledgments for the obliging testimo- 
nies of jour esteem that yoa have conferred 
upon me ; but count Algarotti's books* did 
not come to my hands till the end of July, 
and since that time I have been prevented by 

letter of a later date, writtai to nyself.' " I have not read die Fhi> 
loMpbic Dictionary. I cap now stay with gvEat patience for any 
thins that oometfkwn Voltaire. They tell me it it fripj^, and blas- 
phemy, and wit. I cooM bave^oKgirem myself iff h«i net twi 
Rousseau** Lettces de U Momagne. Always excepting the Ca^ 
tiiact Social, it is the dullest peifonnanoe he ew published. It ia 
a weak attempt to separate the miracles from the morality of the 
Gospel. The latter (he would hare yon think) he believes was 
sent Aom God; and the former he very eiqilieitly takes Aran im- 
posture : this is in order to prove the oruelty and isiiQitke of the 
state of Geneva in burning his Emile. The latterpart of Ua 
book is to show the abuses that have ferept into the oonstitatioaiof 
his country, whidi point (if you are umcenied about it) he makes 
o«t very wdl ; and his iuientioo in this is plainly to raise atumnlt 
in die city, and t» be revenged OB the Bs^Oooaal, «ho«oodemiw 
ed his writii^ to «he flames." 

*Tlveesmall treatiseson painting^thefipi^, andthe TnaOt 
academy for painters in Italy : they have been nnoe toUectcd in 
the If^ghoni ediiiw aChia woi^ 



^Ik^. 
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illneds from doing any of my duties. I have 
read them more than once, with increasing 
satisfaction ; and should wish mankind had 
eyes to descry the genuine sources of their 
own pleasures, and judgment to know the 
extent that nature has prescribed to them : 
if this were the case, it would be their 
interest to appoint count Algarotti their 
*• arbiter elegautiarum." He is highly civil 
to our nation ; but there is one point in 
which he does not do us justice: 1 am the 
more solicitous about it, because it relates 
to the only taste we can call our own ; 
the only proof of our original talent in 
matters of pleasure, I mean our skill in 
gardening, or rather laying out grounds ; 
and this is no small honour to us, since, 
neither Italy nor France have ever had the 
least notion of it, nor yet do at all com- 
prehend it when they see it. That the 
Chinese have this beautiful art in high per- 
fection, seems very probable from the 
Jesuits'* Letters, and more from Chambers's 
little discourse, published some years ago ;* 
but it is very certain we copied nothing 

* The ftudnr im rinee ^nlaiged, «Dd published it under the 

< title oT • Piiaet tt tSop en Orianal Oaidening; in whieh he has put 

it out of all doubt, that the Chimie and English taites are totally 
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from them, nor had any thing bat Data re for 
oar model. It is not forty years since the 
art was born among us;"^ and it is s a re that 
there was nothing in Europe like it ; and as 
sure, we then had no information on this 
head from China at alLj 

I shall rejoice to see you in England, 
and talk over these and many other mat* 
ters with you at leisure. Do not despair 
of your health, because you have not 
found all the efiTects you had promised 
yourself from a finer climate. I have 
known people who have experienced the 
same thing, and yet, at their return, have 
lost all their complaints as by miracle. 

P.S. I have answered count Algarotti's 
letter, and his to Mr. Mason I conveyed 
to him ; but whether he has received his 
books, I have not yet heard. 

Mr. How, on receiving the foregoing let- 
ter, communicated the objection which it 
contained to the count ; who, admitting the 

* See Mr. Walpole*! history of this art at the end of the last 
vdome of his Amcdotes of Painters. 

1 1 question whether this be not saying too much. Sir William 
Tanple's account of the Chinese gardens was publishHl some 
years before this period ; and it is probable that might have pro- 
moted our endeavours, not indeed of imitating them, but of imi- 
tating (what he said was their archetype) Nature. 
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justness of it, altered the passage, as ap- 
pears from the following extract of the 
answer which he sent to that gentleman: 

"Mi spiace solamente che quella critica 
concernente i Giardini Inglesi non la abbia 
fatta 6 medesimo ; quasi egli dovesse cre- 
dermi piu amico della mia opinione cl|e 
della verity. Ecco, coo(ie ho cangiato qual 
luogo. Dopo le parole nel tesser la favola 
di un poema. "Simili ai Giardini della 
Cina sono quelli che piantano gV In^lesi 
dietro al medesimo modello, della natural' 
Quanto ella ha di vago, 6 di vario, boschetti, 
collinette, acque vive, praterie con dei tem- 
pietti, degli obelischi, ed anche di belle 
roWne che spuntano qu& e 1&, si trova 
quivi reunito dal gnsto dei Kent, e dei 
Chambers,* che hanno di tanto sorpassato 
il le Nautre, tenuto gii il maestro dell* 
Architettura, diro cosi, d^ Giardini. Dalle 
Ville d'Inghilterra 6 sbandita la simmetria 
Francese, i piu bei siti pajono naturali, il 
culto 4 misto col negletto, ^ il disordine 
che vi regna 6 I'effetto dell' arte la meglio 
ordinata." 

It is seldom that an author of a reputa- 
tion so established (as Mr. How truly re- 

* Al he had vritten on the subject, thit miitake Wat natunl 
eaoug^ in toant Algarotti 
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marked, when he sent tbis extract to Mr. 
Gray) 40 easily, readily, and explicitly gives 
up his own opinioD to that of another, or 
even to conviction itself; nor perhaps would 
count Algarotti have done so, had he not 
been thoroughly apprised to whose cor- 
rection he submitted. 



CXXI. 

TO MR. WALPOLB. 

Sundaj, Deeember 30, 19M. 

1 HAVE received the Castle of Otranto,,and 
return you my thanks for it It engages 
our attention here,'^ makes some of us cry 
a little, and all in general afraid to go to bed 
o^nifi^hts. We take it for a translation, aud- 
should believe it to be a true story, if it 
were not for St. Nicholas. 

When your pen was in your hand you 
might have been a little more conmiunica- 
tive :y for though disposed enough to be- 
lieve the opposition rather consumptive, I 
am entirely ignorant of all the symptoms. 
Your canonical book I have been reading 

•At Cwabridr^ 
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with great satisfaction. He speaketh as one 
having authority. If Englishmen have any 
feeling leil, methinks they must fbel now; 
and if the ministry have any feeling (whom 
nobody will suspect of insensibility) they 
must cut off the author's ears, for it is in 
all the forms, a most wicked libel. Is the 
old man and the lawyer put on, or is it 
real? or has some real lawyer furnished a 
good part of the materials, and another per- 
son employed them? This I^uess; for there 
is an uncouthness of diction in the begin-* 
ning, which is not supported throughout — 
though it now and then occurs again, as if 
the writer was weary of supporting the 
character he had assumed, when the sub- 
ject had warmed him beyond dissimulation.* 
Rousseau's lettersf I am reading heavily, 
heavily! He justifies himself, till he con- 
vinces me th:*t he deserved to be burnt, at 
least that his book did. I am not got through 
him, and you never will. Voltaire I detest, 

* Mr. Ofay may f/anhMy allude to a pam|M«t, called * * A letter 
wneenung libels, warranti^ seizure of papers, and security for the 
peace or behaviour, with a view to some late prooeedingi, aod the 
defenoeof themby the ini^)ority.**->-Su^esed to have bt«ii writ, 
ten liy WiUiam Graves, esq. a master in ohanaery, under €be 
\utpcetim of the late told Camden. 9, 

t The Lettmde la Blootagne. 
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and hdTe not seen bis book: I shall in good 
time. You surprise me, when you bUk of 
going* in February. Pray, does all the mi- 
nority go too? 1 hope you have a reasons 
Desperare de republic^ is a deadly sin in 
politics. 

Adieu! I will not take my leave of you; 
for (you perceive) this letter means to beg ' 
another, when you can spare a little. 



CXXli. 

TO MR. PALGRAVE.t 

My instructions, of which you are so desi- 
rous, are two-fold: the first part relates to 
what is past, and that, will be rather dif- 
fuse: the second, to what is to come; and 
that we shall treat more succinctly, and with 
all due brevity. 

First, when yci come to Paris, you will 
not fdil to visit the cloister of the Char- 
treuse, where Le Sueur (in the history of 

• To Paris. 

t Mr. Giny^s connecpomleiit wm now makiqg tlie tour of EruM^ 
wA Italy. 
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St. Bruno) has alrdost equalled RaphaeK 
Then your Gothic inclinations will naturally 
lead you to the Sainte Chapelle built by St. 
Louis: in the treasury is preserved one of 
the noblest gems of the Augustan age. 
When you take a trip into the country, 
there is a fine old chapel at Vincennes with 
admirable painted windows; and at Fontain- 
bleau, the remains of Francis the First's 
magnificence might give you some pleasure. 
In your way to Lyons you will take notice 
of the view over the Saone, from about 
Ton m us and Macon. Fail not to walk a 
h\9 miles along the banks of the Rhone, 
dtwn the river. I would certainly make a 
Utile journey to the Grand Chartreuse, up 

^ the mountains: at your return out of Italy 
this will have little effect. At Turin you 
will visit the Capuchins' convent just f<fith- 
ont the city, and the Super^ at no great 
distanpe, for the sake of the views. At 
Genoji observe the Terreno of the palace 
Brigaoli, as a n»odel of an apartment ele- 
gantly disposed in a hot climate. At Parma 
you will adore the great Madonna and St 

. Jerom, once at St. Antonio Abbate, but now 
(I an told) in the Ducal Palace. In the 
Madoana della Steccata observe the Moses 
breakbg the Tabbies, a chiaroscuro figure of 
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tbe Panne|!^aDO at too great a height, and 
ill lighted, but immense. At the Capuchins, 
the great pieta of Annib. Caracci; in the 
viUa Ducale, the room painted by Carlo 
Cignani; and the last works of Agostino 
Caracci at Modena.* I know not what re- 

* Whm our aathor wm Mmielf id Italf , he itudied witli muA 
attentioo the diifixent mannen of tbe oU naatgn. I find a poper 
writtOB at the time, in which he has aet down aeveial robjects 
proper for painting, whieh he had never wen executed, and ha* 
affixed tbe names of diflerent matters to eadi piece, to show which 
tf their pefwUs be thoo^ would have been most proper to tre«t 
it. As I doubt not hut this jiapcr will be«naeQepcable present l« 
the Reysoldset Mid Wests of the age, Ishall here insert it. 

*« An Altar-Plece^-Oaido^ 

The top, a Heavai ; in the mtdfle. at a distance, the iMre 
Xtemoindisthietif seen, and lost, as it were, in ^tory. On fitfaer 
hand, Aacds of all degrees in attitudes of adorataan and ««nder> 
A little lower, and next die eye, supported on the wings of Se- 
laphs, Christ (the principal figure) with an air of calm aod serene 
majesty, bis hand extendc<dt as commanding the element r to their 
sereral plae(>s : near him an Ai^l of superior rank betfing the 
golden QompeaKS (that Miltoa deserfhes) ; beomth, tie Chaos, 
like a dirk «sd .turbulent oeean, only itturainaled by die Siurit, 
who is faroo^Ui^ over it. 

A small pictuieiP-C o ne t gi o . 

Eve newly oneated, admiring her own diadow in the lake. 

The ftraous Venus of this master, late in the posMsaon of 
Sir William Hamilton, proves how judiciously Mr. Gray fixed 
Upon his penea Ar the exeeutisii of this charming tvbjtoU 
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mains now, the flower of the collection is 
^otie to Dresden. Bologna is too yast a 

Another.— >I>onieiiiehino. 

Medea in a pensive posture, with revenge and nmtemd ofTe^ 
tkn itrivii^ iu her visage ; har two children at play, sportiot 
with one another befoe her. On one tide a bust of Jason, t» 
which they bear some res embl a nc e. 

A Statue.— Michael Angelo. 

Agave in ^ moment she returns to her senses : the head of h«r 
son, fallen on the ground from her hand. 
Vide Ovid. Met, lib. iii. 1. 701, &c. M. 

A picturep— Salvator Ronu 

iBneas and the Sibyl sacriAdng to Pluto by torch-light in the 
wood, the asastants in a fright. The day beghming to break so as 
dimly to show the mouthof the cavern* 

Sigismonda with the heart of Ouiscardo before her. I have 
seen a small print on thif subject, where the expressioti is adnu- 
laMe, saij to be gravai-irom a pictare of Ctarreggio. 

Afterwards, when be had seen the original in the posses- 
sion of the late Sir Luke Sdiauh, he always expressed the 
highest admiration of it ; though we see, by hi» here glvin|^it 
to Salvalor Bosft,lK thought thesubjaet too h«nd.l» be treatol 
Vy CoflNggio; and indeed I believe it is agreed Am^ the capital 
j^ture in question is not of his hand. 

Another.-~Aibono, or the Parmeggiano. 

Iphigenia asleep by the fountain-side, her maids about her ; 
Cymoii gazing and laughing. 

Thi« subject has been often treated i oooe indeed very curiously 
by Sir Piter Leiy, in the way i>f pMtwity idwa kit wwwi M i ^ ei ty 
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flobj«ct for me to treat; the palaces and 
churches are open; joa have nothing to do 
hot to see them all. In coming down the 
Apennine you will see (if the sun shines) 
all Tuscany before yon. And so I have 
brought you to Florence, where to be sure 
there is nothing worth seeing. Secondly, 
1. Vide, quodcunque videndum est. 

Cbarleiilie Secood repmeated Cymoo, and the docheM of Clete- 
Und and Mn. EJeunar Gwin (in m indeeent attitudet as his roy- 
al taste eoald proeribe) were Iphigemaand her attendants. 

Aoolher.— Domenidrins, or the Caneet. 

Eleetra widi the urn, in which die imagined were her hrothct** | 
ashes, hunenting orer ihem ; Orestes smodiering his eoDeenu 

Another <—Correggio. 

Ithuiiel and Ze]iAion entoringthe bowerof Adam and Ere ; thegr 
sleeping. The^lii^t to proceed from the Angels. 

Another.^Nicholas Poussin. 

Aleestis dyii^ ;her drildren weeping,and hang^vpoo hcrrahe ; 
die youngest of them, a little boy, crying too, hot i^peuring ndsr 
tiHlo so, faeeause the others are afflicted, than from any sense of the 
leason of their MMnow: her right arm should be round this, her left 
extended towards the rest, as reoommending them toher lord^ care; 
he fainting, and supported by the attendants. 

Salvator Rota* 

Hanmbal passing the Alps ; the moiuitAineen rolling down roeks 
upon his amy ; dt^hants tuotUingdown the peecxpuM* 
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2. QjaodcuDque ego non vidi, id tu vide. * 

3. Qpodcunque yideris, scribe et describe; 

memoriae ae fide. 

4. Scribendo nil admirare; et cum pictor 

Don sis, verbis omnia depioge. 
^5. Tritam viatornm cotbpitam calca, et cum 

poteris desere. 
6. Erne, quodcunque emendum est; I do not 
mean pictures, medals, gems, draw- 
ings, &c. only; but clothes, stockings, 
shoes, handkerchiefs, litde moveables ; 
every thing you may want all your 
life long: but have a care of the 
custom-house. 
Pray present my most respectful compli- 
ments to Mr. Weddell.* I conclude when 
the winter is over, and you bave seen 
Rome and Naples, you will strike out of 
the bey^ten path of English travellers, and. 

Another.— Domaaiehino. 

Arria pring Claudiuses order to Petas, and stabiring hendf at 
the same tkne. 

N. Poussin, or Le Sueur. 

Virguiias muidering his daughter ; A|^us, at a distance, starf* 
ing up from his tribunal ; the pteple amazed, but few of them 
seeing the action itself.** , 

* William WeddeU, esq. of STevrby in Toilsshire. 
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see a little of the country, throw your- 
selves into the bosom of the Apennine, 
survey the horrid lake of Amsanctus (look 
ID Clover's Italy), catch the breezes oh 
the coast of Tarauto and Salerno, expatiate 
to the very toe of the continent, perhaps 
strike over the Faro of Messina, and hav- 
«ing measured the gigantic columns of Gir- 
genti, and the tremendous caverns of Syra- 
cusa, refresh yourselves amidst the fragrant 
vale of £uDa« Oh! che bel riposo! Addio. 



CXXIII. 

TO MR. BEATTIE. 

Okune».Caide, Sept. 8, 17M. 

A LITTLE journey I have been making to 
Arbroath has been the cause that I did not 
answer your very obliging letter so soon as 
I ought to have done, A man of merit, that 
honours me with his esteem, and has the 
frankness to tell me so, doubtless can need 
DO excuses: his apology is made, and we 
are already acquainted, however distant from 
•ach other. 

* I fear I cannot (as I would wish) do my- 
self the pleasure of waiting on you at Aber*^ 
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deen, being UDder an engageroent to go to- 
morrow to Taymouth, and, if the weather 
will allow it, to the Blair of Athol: this will 
take up four or five ^ays, and at my return 
the approach of winter will scarce permit 
roe to think of any farther expeditions north* 
wards. My stay here will, however, be a 
fortnight or three weeks longer; and if in 
that time any business or invitation should 
call you this way, lord Strathmore gives me 
commission to say, he shall be extremely 
glad to see you at Glames; and doubt not it 
will be a particular satisfaction to me to 
receive and thaqk you in pers6n for the 
favourable sentiments you hs^ve entertained 
of me, and the civilities with which you have 
honoured me. 



CXXIV, 


TO DR. WHARTON. 

OkinefrX^astle, Sept. 14. 17«i. 

1 DEFERRED Writing to you till I had seetT a 
little more of this country than yourself 
had seen; and now being just returned from 
an excursion, which 1 and major Lyon have 
be«Q making into the HighlaDds, I sit down 
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to give joa an accoant of it. But first I 
must return to my journey hither, on which 
I shall be very short; partly because you 
knove the way as far as Edinburgh, and part- 
ly that there was not a great deal worth re- 
marking. The first night we passed at 
Tweedmoirth (77 miles); the next at Edin- 
burgh (63 miles); where lord Strathmore 
lefl the major and me, to go to Lennox-Love, 
(lord Blantyre's) where his aunt lives: so 
that aAernoon and all next day I had leisure 
to visit the castle, Holyrood-house, Heriot's 
hospital, Arthur^s seat, &c. and am not sorry 
to have seen that most picturesque (at a dis- 
tance), and nastiest (when near) of alt capital 
cities. I supped with Dr. Robertson and 
other literati, and the next, morning lord 
Strathmore came for us. We crossed at the 
Queen's Ferry in a four-oared yawl without 
a sail, and were tossed about rather more 
tlian I should wish to hazard again; lay at 
Perth, a large Scotch town with much wood 
about it, on the banks of the Tay, a very 
noble river; next morning ferried over it, 
and came by dtnner-time to Glames; being 
(from Edinburgh) 67 miles, which makes in 
all (from Hetton) 197 miles. The castle* 

* TboM it Mid to lie t^ very castle in wbidi Duncaii wm mur- 
dered by Macbetb. 
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stands in Strathmore (i. e. the Great Valley) 
which winds abovt from Sk>neharen on the 
east coast of Kincardineshire, obliquely, as • 
far as Stirling, near 100 noiles in length, and 
from seven to ten miles in breadth, cultivat- 
ed every where to the foot of the hills, on 
either hand, with oats or here, a species of 
barley, except where the soil is mere peat- 
earth, (black as a coal) or barren sand cov- 
ered only with broom and heath, or a short 
grass fit for sheep. Here and there appear, 
just abo^e ground, the huts of the inhabi- 
tants, which they call towns, built of, and 
covered with, turf; and among them, at 
great distance's, the gentlemen's houses, with 
enclosures, and a few trees round them. 

Amidst these the castlfe of Glames distin- 
guishes itself, the middle part of it rising 
proudly out of what seems a great and thick 
wood of tall trees, with a cluster of hanging 
towers on the top. You descend to it gra- 
dually) from the south, through a double and 
triple avenue of Scotch firs 60 or 70 feet 
ftigh, under three gateways. This approach 
is a full mile long; and when you have 
■ passed the second gate, the firs change to 
limes, and another oblique avenue- goes ofi* 
on cither hand towards the offices. These, 
as well as all the enclosures that surround 

VOL. IT. * 24 " 
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the bouse, ve bordered «dth three or foar 
ranks of tycaviares, ashe^ and white poplars 
of the noblest height, and from 70 to 100 
years old. Other alleys there are, that go 
off at right angles with the Jong odc; small 
groves, and walled gaMens, of «arl Patrick's 
planting, full of broad-leaved elm?, oaks, 
birch, black cfierry-trees, laburnums, &c. 
all of great stature and size, which-have not 
till this week begun to show the least sense 
of morning frosts. The third gate delivers 
you into a court with a broftd pavement, ~ 
and grassplats adorned with statues of the 
four Stuart Mugs, bordered with old silver 
firs and yew-trees, alternately, and opening 
with an iron palisade on either side to two 
square old fashjomed parterres surrounded 
by stone fruit-walls. Th^ house, from the 
height of it, the greatness of its mass, the 
pany towers atop, and the spread of its 
wings, has really a very singular aa,d strik- 
ing appearance, like nothing 1 ever saw. 
You will comprehend something of its shape 
from the plan of the second floor* which 1 
enclose. The wio^are about 60 feet high; 
the body (which is the old castle, with walla 
10 ^ettlftck) is near 100. From the leads 
I see to 4he south of me (just at the end of 
the avenue; the little town of Glamea, the 
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houses baili of stone, and slated, with a neat 
*kirk and small square towel* (a rarity in this 
region.) Just beyond it rises a beautiful 
round hill, and another d^ge of a longer 
form adjacent to it, both covered with woods 
of tall tip* Beyond them, peep over the 
blnck bills of Sid-law, over which wi^s the 
road to Dundee. To the north, within 
about seven miles of me, begin to rise the 
Grampians, hill above hill, on whose tops 
three weeks ago I could plainly see some 
traces ofth^ snow that fell in May last. To- 
the east, winds a way to the Strath, such as 
I have before described it, among the hills, 
which sink lower and lower as they ap- 
proach the sea. To the west, the same 
vaU^y (not plain, bu^ broken, unequal 
ground) runs on^or above SO miles in view: 
there I see the crags above Dunkeld; there 
6eni-Gloe and Beni-More rise above the 
clouds; and there is that She-khallian, that 
spirjes into a cone above them all, and lies 
at least 45 miles (in a direct line) from this 
placoift; ,r 

JU>rd Strathmore, who is th« greatest far- 
mer in this neighbourhood, is from break of 
day to dark night among his huaf^andmen 
and labourers: he has near 2000 acres of 
laod/in his own hands, and is at present em- 
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ployed in building a low wall of foor miles 
long, and iu widening the bed of the little 
river Deane, which runs to south and south- 
east of the house, from about twenty to fif^y 
feet wide» both ta prevent inundations, and 
to drain the lake of Forfar. This work will 
be tw# years more in completing, and must 
be three miles in length. All the Highlan- 
ders that can be got are employed in it; 
many of them know no Englisrh, and I hear 
them singing Erse'songs all day long. The 
price of lalnmr is eight-pence a day; but to 
such as will join together, and engage to per- 
form a certain portion in a limited time, two 
shillings. 

I must say that all his labours seem to 
prosper; and'my lord has casually foujid in 
digging such quantities of Sdell-marl, as not 
only fertilize his own grounds, but are dis- 
posed of at a good price to all his neighbours. 
In his nurseries are thousands of oaks, 
beech, larches, horse-chesnuts, spruce-firs, 
&c. thick as they can stand, and whose only 
fault is, that they are grown tall and vigol^as 
before he has determined where to plant 
them out; the most advantageous spot we 
bare for beauty lies west of 'the house, 
where (when the stone-walls of the meadows 
are taken away) the grounds, naltirall/ uo^ 
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equal, will have a very park-like appear^ 
aoce: they are already full of trees^ which 
need only thinning here and there to hreak 
the re^larity of their trout-stream which 
joins the river Deane hard by. Pursuing 
the course of this brook upwards, you come 
to a narrow sequestered valley sheltered 
from all winds, through ivhich it runs mur- 
muring among great stones; on one hand the 
ground gently rises into a hill, on the other 
are the rocky banks of the rivulet almost 
perpendicular, yet covered with sycamore, 
ash, and fir, that (though it seems to have 
no place or soil to grow in) yet has risen to 
a good height, and forms a thick shade: you 
may continue along this gill, and passing by 
one end of the village and its church for 
half a mile, it leads to an opening between 
the two hills covered with fir- woods, that I 
mentioned above, through which the stream 
makes it way, and forms a cascade of ten or 
twelve feet over broken rocks. A very 
little art is necessary to make all this a 
beautiful scene. The weather, till the last 
week, has been in general very fine and 
warm; we have had no fires till now, and 
often have sat with the windows open an 
hour after sun-set: now and then a shower 
ha^ qome, and sometiiQes sudden gusts of 
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wind descend from the mountains, that tinish 
as suddenly as they arose; but to-day it blows 
a hurricane. Upon the whole, I have been 
exceeding lucky in my weather, and par- 
ticularly in my Highland expedition of five 
days. 

We set out then the llth cJf September, 
upd continuing along the Strath to the west, 
passed through Megiltj (where is the tomb 
of Queen Wanders^ tJiat was riven to dethe by 
stoned horses for nae gude that she Hd; so the 
women there told roe, I assure you) through 
Cowper of Angus; over the river Ila; then 
over a wide and dismal heath, fit for an 
assembly of witches, till we came to a string 
of four small lakes in a valley, whose deep 
blue waters and green margin, with a gentle- 
man's house or two seated on them in Uittle 
groves, contrasted with the black <j[esert in 
which they were enchased. The ground 
now grew unequal; the hills, more rocky, 
seemed to close in upon us, till the road 
came to the brow of a steep, descent, and 
(the sun then setting) between two woods of 
oak we saw far below us the river Tay 
.come sweeping along at the bottom of a pre- 
cipice,, at least 150 fefet dee^, clear as glass, 
full to the brini, and very rapid in its course; 
it seemed to issue out of woods thick and 
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tall, that rose on either hand, and were 
over-hung by broken rocky crags of vast 
height; above them, to the west, the tops 
of higher mountains appeared, on which the 
evening clouds reposed. Down by the side 
of the river, under the thickest shades, is 
seated the town of Dunkeld; in the midst of 
it stands a ruined cathedral, the towers and 
shell of the building still entire: a little be- 
yond it, a large house of the duke of Athol, 
with its offices and gardens, extends a mile 
beyond the town; and as his grounds were 
interrupted by the streets and roads, he has 
ilung arches of communication across them, 
that add to the scenery of the place, which 
of itself is built of good white stone, and 
handsomely slated; so that no one would 
take it for a Scotch town till they come into 
it. Here we passed the night; if I told you 
how, yoti would bless yourself. 

Next day we set forward to Taymouth, 
27 miles farther west ; the road winding 
through beautiful woods, with the Tay almost 
always in full view to the right, being here 
from 3 to 400 feet over. The Strath-Tay, 
from a mile to three miles or more wide, 
covered with corn, and spotted with groups 
of people then in the midst of their har- 
vest ; on either hand a vast chain of rocky 
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mountains that changed their face and open- 
ed something new every hundred yards, as 
the way turned, or the clouds passed: 
in short, altogether it was one of the most 
pleasing days I have passed these many 
years, and at every step I wished for you. 
At the close of day we came to Ballochy* so 
the place was called ; hut now Taj^tMndh, 
improperly enough ; for here it is that the 
river issues out of Loch-Tay, a glorious 
lake 15 miles long and one mile and a half 
broad, surrounded with prodigious moun- 
tains ; there on its north-eastern hrink, im- 
pending over it, is the vast hill of Lawers; 
to the east is that enormous creature, She- 
kliaUiotii (i. e. the maiden's pap) spiring 
above the clouds: directly west, beyond the 
end of the lake, Beni-more ; the great moun- 
tain rises to a most awful height, and looks 
down on the tomb of Fingal. Lord Breadal- 
bane's polictf (so they call here all such 
ground as is laid out for pleasure) takes in 
about 2000 acfes, of which his house, offi- 
ces, and a deer-park, about three miles 
round, occupy the plain or bottom, which 
i:^ little above a mile in breadth; through it 
wiiula the Tay, which, by means of a bridge, 

* Mr« Pennant, in his iour in Scotland, explaina tbis word " the 
M«nthoftbeLoch.«* 
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1 found here to be 156 feet over: his'planta- 
tioDS Rnd woods rise with the ground, on 
either side the vale, to the very summit of 
the enormous crags that overhang it : along 
them^ on the mountain's side, runs a terras 
a mile and a half long, that overlooks the 
course of the river. From several seats 
and temples perched on particular rocky 
eminences, you command the lake for many 
miles in length, which tarns like some huge 
rivery and loses itself among the mountains 
that' surround it; at its eastern extremity^ 
where the river issues out of it, on a penin- 
sula my lord has built a neat little town and 
church with a high square tower; and juat 
before it lies a small round island in the 
lake, covered with trees, amongst which are 
the ruins of some little religious house. 

Trees, by the way, grow here to great 
size and beauty. I saw four old chesnuts 
in the road, as you enter the park, of vast 
bulk and height ; one beech tree I measur- 
ed that was 16 feet 7 inches in the girth, 
and, I guess, near BO feet in height. The 
gardener presented us with peaches, necta- 
rines, and plumbs from the stone-walls of 
the kitchen-garden (for there are no brick 
nor hot walls); the peaches were good, thie 
rest well tasted, but scarce ripe; we had 
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also goldeo pippins from an espalier, not 
ripe, and a melon very well flavoured and 
£t to cut : of the house 1 have little to saj ; 
it is a very good nobleman's house, hand- 
somely furnished and well kept, very com- 
fortable to inhabit, but not worth going far 
to see. Of the earl's taste I have not much 
more to say; it is one of those noble situa* 
tions that man cannot spoil: it is- however 
certain, that he has built an inn and a town 
just where his principal walks should have 
been, and in the most wonderful spot of 
ground that perhaps belongs to him. In 
this' inh however we lay ; and next day, re- 
turning down the river font* miles, we pass- 
ed it over a fine bridge, built at the expense 
of the government, and continued our way 
to Logic- Raity just below which, in a most 
charming scene, the Tummel^ which is here 
the larger river of the two, falls into the 
Tay. We ferried over tlie Tummel in 
order to get into Marshal Wade's road, 
which leads from Duukeld to Inverness, and 
continued our way along it toward the north: 
the road is excellent, but dangerous enough 
in conscience; the river often running di- 
rectly under us at the bottom of a precipice 
200 feet deep, sometimes masked indeed by 
wood that finds means to grow where I could 
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not stand, but very often quite naked and 
without any defence; in such places we 
walked for miles together, partly for fear, 
and partly to admire the beauty of the coun- 
try, which the beauty of the weather set 
off to the greatest advantage: as evening 
came on, we approached the pass of Gilli- 
krankie, where, in the year 1746, the Hes- 
sians, with their prince at their head, stop- 
ped short, and refused to march a foot 
farther. 

^esiibuhm ante ipsum, primisque in fauct- 
bus Orciy stands the solitary mansion of Mr. 
Robertson, of Fascley; close by it rises a 
hill covered with oak, with grotesque mas- 
ses of rock staring from .among their trunkis^ 
like the sullen, countenances of Fingal and 
all his family, frowning on the little mortals 
of modern days: from between this hill and 
the adjacent mountains, pent in a narrow 
channel, comes roaring out the river Tum- 
mel, and falls headlong down involved in 
white foam which rises into a mist all round 
it: but my paper is deficient, and I must 
say nothing of the pass itself, the black river 
Garry, the Blair of Athol, mount Beni-Gloe, 
my return by another road to Dunkeld, the 
Hermitage, the Stra-Bram, and the Rum- 
bling Brigj in short, since I saw the Alps, I 
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have seen nothing soblime till now. In 
about a week I shall set forward, by the 
Stirling road, on my return all alone. Pray 
for me till I see you, for 1 dread Edinburgh 
and the itch, and expect to lind Tery little 
in my way worth the perils I am to endure. 



CXXV. 

TO MR. BEilTTIE. 

Obnnet CaitK Oet. 2. 1765^ 

I MUST beg you would present my most 
grateful acknowledgments to your society 
for the public mark of th^r esteem, which 
you say they are disposed to confer on me.* 
I embrace, with so deep and just a sense 
of their goodness, the substance of that 
honour they do me, thftt I hope it may plead 
my pardon with them if I do not accept the 
form. I have been, sir, for several years a 
member of the university of Cambridge, and 
formerly Twhen i had some thoughts of the 
profession; took a bachelor of laws' degree 

* The Marischal College of Aberdeen hftd detired to know 
whether it would be agreeable to Ur. Qrsf to leotire from tbem 
the degree of doctor of laws. Mr. afterwaidi Br. Beattie wrote to , 
Mm o« the robject, and this is tba answer. 
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there; since that time, though long qnalified 
by my standing, I have always neglected to 
finish my course, and claim my doctor's de- 
gree: judge, therefore, whether it will not 
look like a slight, and some sort of contempt, 
if I receive the same degree from a sister 
university. I certainly would avoid giving 
any offeice to a set of men, among whom I 
have passed so many easy, and I may say, 
happy hours tf my life; 'yet shall ever re- 
tain in my memory the obligations you have 
laid me under, and be proud of my connec- 
tion with the university of Aberdeen. 

It is a pleasure to me to find that you are 
not offended with the liberties I took when 
you were at Glames; you took me too lite- 
rally, if you thought I meant in the least to 
discourage you in your pursuit of poetry: all 
I intended to say was, that if either vanity 
(that is, a general and undistiogukhlng de- 
sire of applause), or interest, or ambition 
has any place in the breast of a poet, he 
* stands a great chance in these our days q£ 
l>eiQg severely disappoiot/edi and yet, after 
all these passions are suppressed, theve may 
remain in the mind of one, ** ingenti percul- * 
sus amore," (and such 1 take you to be) 
incitements of a better sort, strong enough 
to make him write verse all his life, both 
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for his own pleasure and that of all peg- 
terity. 

I am sorry for the trouble you have had 
to gratify my curiosity and love of supersti- 
tion;* yet I heartily thank you. On Mon- 
day, sir, I set forward on my way to Eng- 
land; where if I can be of any little use to 
you, or should ever have the good for- 
tune to see you, it will be a particular 
satisfaction to me. Lord Stq^bmore and the 
family here desire me to make their compli- 
ments to ^ou. 

P. S. Remember Dry den, and be blind 
to all his faults.! 

* Mr. Ony, when in ScoUand, had been rtrj. inquintiTe aAv 
the piqralur nipetstitions of the country ; bis conesptnident ^ent 
him two booki on this subject, foolish ones indeed, as might he ex- 
pected, but the best that coahl be had ; a History of Second-ngfat, 
and a History of Witehes. 

tMr. Beattie, it seems, in their late interriew, had expressed 
himself with less admintion of Dryden than Mr. Gray thought 
his doe. He told him in reply, ** that if there wu any excd- 
lenee in his own nnmbert, he had leumed it wholly from that 
gicat poet ; and pressed him with great earnestness to study him, 
ashisehQseeofinxdsaBdvenifieatiBnwvre singulaity happy and 
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CXXVI. 

. TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Cuntaridgei December 13, 1705. 

I AM very mrtch obliged to you for the de- 
tail you enter into on the subject of your 
own health: in this you cannot be too cir- 
cumstantial for me, who had received no 
account of you, but at second-hand — such as, 
that you were dangerously ill, and there- 
fore went to France; that you meant to try 
a better climate, and therefore stayed at 
Paris; that you had relapsed, and were con- 
fined to your bed, and extremely in vogue, 
and supped in the oest company, and were 
at all public diversions. I rejoice to iQnd 
improbable as it seemed) that all the won- 
derful part of this is strictly true, and that 
the serious part has been a little exaggerat- 
ed. This latter I conclude not so much 
from your own account of yourself, as from 
the spirits in which I see you write; and 
long may they continue to support youl I 
mean in a reasonable degree of elevation: 
but if (take notice) they are so volatile, so 
flippant, as to suggest any o£ those doctrines 
of health, which you preach with all the 
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zeal of a French atheist; at least, if they 
really do InflueDce jour practice; 1 utterly 
renounce them and all their works. S'bey 
are evil spirits, and will lead you to destruc- 
tion. — You have long built your hopes on 
temperance, you say, and lidrdine3s. On 
the first point we are agreed. The second 
has totally disappointed you, and therefore 
you will persist in it; hy all means. But 
then be sure to persist too in being young, 
in stopping the course of time, and making 
the shadow return back upon your sun-dial. 
If you find tliis not so easy, acquiesce with a 
good grace in my anilities, put on your un- 
der-stockings of yarn or woolen, even in the 
night-time. Don't prcAroke me! or I shall 
orjer you two night-caps f which by the way 
would do your eyes good), and put a little 
of any French liqueur into your water: 
they are nothing but brandy and sugar, and 
among their various flavours some of thena 
may surely be palatable enough. The pain 
in your feet I can bear; but I shudder at the 
sickness in your stomach, and the weakness, 
tlftit still continues. 1 conjure you, as you 
love yourself; I conjure you by Strawberry, 
not to trifle with thest* edge-loojs. There 
is no cufe for the gout, when in the stomach, 
but to throw it into the limbs. There is no 
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'relief for the gout in the limbs, but in gentle 
warmth and gradual perspiration. 

l-ivas much entertained ivith your account 
of our neighbours. As an Englishman and 
an Antigallican, I rejoice at their duUpess 
and their na0tiness: though I fear we shall 
come to imitate them in both. Their athe- 
ism is a little too much, too shocking to re- 
joice at. I have been long sick at it in their 
authors, and hated them for it: but 1 pity 
their poor innocent people of fashion. They 
were bad enough, when they believed every 
thingi . • 

J have searched where you directed me; 
which I could not do sooner, as 1 was .at 
London when I receive your letter, and 
could not easily find her grace's works. 
Here they abound in every library. The 
print you ask after is the frontispiece to 
Naiure*s pictures drawn by Fanafs pencil. 
But lest there should be any mistake, I must 
tell you, the family are not at dinner, but 
43itting round a rousing fire and telling stories. 
The room is just such a one as we lived in 
at Rheims: 1 mean as to the glazing and 
ceiling. The chimney is supported by 
Caryatides: over the mantel piece the arms 
of the family. The duke and duchess are 
crowned with laurel. A servant stands be- 
voL. IV. 25 
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hiod him, holding a hat and feather. An- 
other is shutting a window. Diepenhecke 
delin. et (1 think) S. Cloiiwe sculps. It is 
a very pretty and curious print, and I thank 
you for the sight of it. If it e?er was a 
picture, what a picture to ha?e! 

1 must tell you, that upon cleaning an old 
picture here at St. John's Lodge, which I 
always took for a Holbein; on a ring, which 
the figure wears, they have found H. H. 
It has been always called B. V. Fisher; but 
is plainly a layman, and probably sir Anthony 
Denny, who was a benefactor to ^e col- 
lege. 

What is come of your Sevign^-curiosity? 
I should be glad of a Hne now and then, 
when you have leisure. I wish you weD, 
and am ever 

Yours. 



CXXVII. 

TO DR. WHA&TON. 

Femlmke^a^U, Mwdi B, 1766. 

I AM amazed at myself when 1 think I have, 
never wrote to you; to be sur6 it is the sin 
of witchcraft, or something worse. Had I 
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beea married, like Mason, some excuse 
might be made for it; who (for the first time 
sioce that great event) has just thought fit to 
tell me that he never passed so happy a 
winter as the last, and this in spite of his 
anxieties, which he says might even make a 
part of his happiness; for his wife is by no 
means in health; she has a constant cough: 
yet he is assured her lungs are not affected, 
and that it is nothing of the consumptive 
kind. As to me, I have been neither happy 
nor miserable; but in a gentle" stupefaction 
of mind, and very tolerable health of body 
hitherto.. If they last,*! shall not much 
complain. The accounts one has lately had 
from all parts, make me suppose you buried 
in the snow, lik^ the old queen of Denmark. 
— As soon as you are dug out, I shall rejoice 
to hear your voice from the battlements of 
Old Park. 

Every thing is politics. There are no 
literary productions worth your notice, at 
least of our country. — The French have 
finished their great Encyclopedia in 17 
volumes; but there are many flimsy articles 
very hastily treated, and great incorrectness 
of the pres^ There are now 13 volumes 
of Bufifon's Natural History; and he is not 
come to the monkies yet, who are a nume*- 
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rou9 people. The Life of Petrarch has 
entertained me; it is not well written, but 
very curious, and laid together from his 
own letters, and the original writings of the 
fourteenth century; so that he takes in 
much of the history of those obscure times, 
and the characters of many remarkable per- 
sons. There are two volumes quarto; and 
another, unpublished yet, will complete it. 

Mr. Walpole writes me now and then a 
long and lively letter from Paris; to which 
place he went last year with the gout upon 
' him, sometimes in his limbs, often in his 
stomach and head.. He has got somehow 
well, (not by means of the climate, one would 
think) goes to aH public places, sees all 
the best company, and is very much in 
fashion. He says he sunk like queen Elea- 
nor at Charing-Cross, and has risen again 
at Paris. He returns in April. I saw the 
lady you inquire after, when I was last in 
London, and a prodigious £ne one she is. 
She had a strong suspicion of rouge on" her 
cheeks, a cage of foreign birds and a piping 
bulfinch at her elbow; two little dogs on a 
cushion in her lap, and a cockatoo on her 
shoulder; they were all exce€;^ing glad to 
tee me, and I them. 
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cxxvni. 

TO DR* WHARTON. 

Pembroke-Hall, Aug. 20, 1760. 

Whatever my pen may do, I am sure my 
thoughts expatiate no where oftener, or 
with more pleasure, than to Old Park. I 
hope you have made my peace with the 
angry little lady. It is certain, whether lier 
name were in my letter or not, she was as 
present to my memory as the rest of the 
whole family; and 1 desire you would pre- 
sent her with two kisses in my name, and 
one a-piece to all the others; for I shall 
take the liberty to kiss them all, (great* and 
small) as you are to be my proxy. 

In spite of the rain, which 1 think conti- 
nued, with very short intervals, till the 
beginning of this month, and quite effaced 
the summer from the year, I made a shiftta 
pass May and June not disagreeably in Kent. 
— I was surprised at the beauty of the road 
to Canterbury, which (I know not why) 
had not struck me before. The whole 
country is a rich and well-cultivated garden; 
orchards, cherry-grounds, hop-gardens, in- 
termixed with corn and frequent villages; 
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gentle risings covered with wood, and every 
where the Thames and Medway breaking 
in upon the landscape with all their naviga- 
tion. It was indeed owing to *the bad 
weather that the whole s^cene was dressed 
in that tender emerald green, which one 
usually sees only for a fortnight in the 
opening of the spring; and this continued 
till I left the country. My residence was 
eight miles east of Canterbury, in a little 
quiet valley on the skirts of Barham-Down.* 
In these parts the whole soil is chalk, and 
whenever it holds up, in half an hour it is 
dry enough to walk out. I took the oppor- 
tunity of three or four days' fine weather to 
go into the isle of Thanet; saw Margate, 
(which is Bartholomew fair by the sea-side) 
Ramsgate, and other places there; and so 
came by Sandwich, Deal, Dover, Folkstone, 
and Hithe, back again. The coast is not 
like Hartlepool; there are no rocks, but 
only chalk3r cliffs of no great height till you 
come to Dover; there indeed they are no- 
ble and picturesque, and the opposite coaste 
of France begin to bound your view, which 

* At Denton, wbcre hit friend the Bev. William RohintQD, fan>> 
ther to Matthew Robii»an, esq. late member f<ir CantexiiiiKy, then 
reside^. 
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was left before to range unlimited by any 
thing bat the horizon; yet it is by no means 
a shipless sea, but every where peopled with 
white sails, and vessels of all sizes in mo- 
tion: and take notice, (except in the isle, 
which is all corn*fields, and has very little 
enclosure) there are in all places hedge- 
rows, and tall trees even within a few yards 
of the beach. Particularly, Hithe stands 
on an eminence covered with wood. I shall 
confess we had fires at night (ay, and at day 
too) several times in June; but do not go 
and take advantage in the north at this, for 
it Was the most untoward year that ever I re- 
member. 

Have you read the New Bath Guide? It 
is the only thing in fashion, and is a new and 
original kind of humour. Miss Prue's con- 
version, I doubt, you will paste down, as a 
certain Yorkshire baronet did before he car- 
ried it to his daughters: yet I remember you 
all read Crazy Tales without pasting. Buf- 
fon's first collection of monkies is come out, 
(it makes the 14th volume) something, but 
not much to my edification; for he is pretty 
well acquainted with their persons, but not 
with their manners. 

My compliments to Mrs. Wharton and all 
your family; I will not name them, lest I 
sjbould affront any body. 
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CXXIX. 

TO MR. NICHOLLS. 

It is long since that I heard you were gone ia 
haste into Yorkshire on account of 3'our 
mother's illness, and the same letter inform- 
ed rae that she was recovered, otherwise I 
had then wrote to you only to beg you 
would take care of her, and to inform you 
that I had discovered a thing very little 
known, which is/ that in one's whole life 
«ne can never have any more than a single 
mother. You may think this is obvious, and 
(what you call) a trite observation. You 
uie a green gosling! I was at the same age 
(very near) as wise as you, and yet 1 never 
discovered this (with full evidence and con- 
viction I mean) till it;, was too late. It is 
thirteen years ago, and seenis but as yester- 
day, and every day I live it ^inks deeper 
into my heart.* Many a corollary could I 

* He seldom mentioned his mother without a sigh. After his 
death her gowns and wearing apparel were found in a trunk in 
his apartments just as she had left them ; it scraoed as if he 
ooutd nerer take the resolution to open it, in order to distribute 
them to his female Mlati«as, to whoBijhy his ivill, he bequeath- 
ed (bam. 
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Jraw from this axiom for your use, (not for 
my own) but 1 will leave you the merit of 
doing it for yourself. Pray tell me how 
^our health is: I conclude it perfect, as I 
l)ear you offered yourself as a guide to Mr. 
ftilgrave into the Sierra-Morena of York- 
shire. For me, I passed the end of May 
and all June in Kent, not disagreeably. 
In the west part of it, from every emi- 
nence, the eye catches some long reach of 
the Thames or Medway, with all their ship-, 
ping: in the east, the sea breaks in upon 
you, and mixes its white transient sails and 
glittering blue expanse with the deeper and 
brighter greens of the woods and corn. 
This sentence is so fine I am quite ashamed; 
but no matter! You must translate it into 
prose. Palgrave, if he heard it, would 
cover his face with his pudding sleeve. I 
do not tell you of the great and small beasts, 
and creeping things innumerable, that I met 
with, because you do not suspect that this 
wprld is inhabited by any thing but men 
and women, and clergy, and such two-legged 
cattle* Now I am here again very discon- 
solate, and all alone, for Mr. Brown is gone, 
and the cares of this world are coming 
thick upon me: you, I hope, are better off, 
riding and walking in the woods of Studley, 
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Uc, &c. I must not wish for yoo here; be- 
sides 1 am going to town at Michaelmas, hj 
no means for amusement. 



cxxx. 

TO MR. MASON. 

lfa«h S8, 1707. 

J[ BREAK in upon you at a moment, when we 
least of all are permitted to disturb oar 
friends, only to say, that you are daily and 
hourly present to my thoughts. If the worst* 
be not yet past, you will neglect and pardon 
me: but if the last struggle be over; if the 
poor object of your long anxieties be no long- 
er sensible to your kindness, or to her 
own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, for 
what could I do, were 1 present, more than 
this?) to sit by you in silence, and pity from 
my heart, not her, who is at rest, but you, 
who lose her. May He$ who made us, the 

' At ibk little billet (which I reoeiyed «t the Hol-WelU st Bris- 
tol) then breathed, and stall aeeiht to taRtthe, the very Toke of 
fMeodthip in iti tcDdemt and moit pathetie note, I cannot reliRdB 
ftom pubHshing it in thii place I ofiened it almost at the pre^ 
dsa mcmait wkm it wwild nr riMWiiily be the wwst aflfecting. 
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Master of our pleasures and of our pains, 
preserve and support you! Adieu. 

1 have long understood how little yoifhad 
to hope. 



CXXXI. 

TO MR. BEATTIE. 

Old Pttk, nmr DtfUnKtm, BuiIimb, 
August IS, 1767. 

I RECEIVED from Mr. Williamson that very 
obliging mark you were pleased to give me 
of your remembrance. Had I not enter- 
tained some slight hopes of revisiting Scot- 
land this summer, and consequently of see- 
ing you at Aberdeen, I had sooner acknow- 
ledged, by letter, the favour you have done 
me. Those hopes are now at an end; but I 
do not therefore despair of seeing again a 
country that has given me so much pleasure; 
nor of telling you, in person, how much I 
esteem you and (as you choose to call them) 
your amusements: the specimen of them, 
which you were so good as to send me, I 
think excellent; the sentiments are such as 
a melancholy imagination naturally suggests 
in solitude and silence, and that (though 
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light and bnsiness may suspend or banish 
them at times) return witK but so much the 
greater force upon a feeling heart: the dic- 
tion is elegant and unconstrained; not loaded 
with epithets and figures, nor flagging into 
prose; the versification is ea?y and harmoni- 
ous. My only objection is * * * 

You see, sir, I take the liberty you in- 
dulged me in, when I first saw yon; and 
therefore 1 make no excuses for it, but de- 
sire you would take your revenge on me in 
kind. 

I have read over (but too hastily) Mr. 
Ferguson's bjok. There are uncommon 
strains of eloquence in it: and 1 was sur- 
prised to find not one single idiom of his 
country (I think) in the whole work. He 
has not the fault you mention:* his applica- 

* To explain this, I must take the liberty to tnnscribe a para- 
gnph from Mr. Beattie**! letter, dated Mareh 30, to which the 
above is an answer : ** A. professor at Edinburgh has published an 
Essay on the History of Civil Society, but I have not seen it It 
is a fault common to almost all our Svotdi authon, that they are 
too metaphysical : I wish they would learn to speak m<H««tothe 
heaitf and lesis to the understanding : but alas ! this is a talent 
whicli HeaveA oi^ can bestow : wheieas the philosophic spirit 
( as we call it) is merely artificial and level to the capacity of 
every man, who has much patience, a little learning, and no 
taste.^ He has suice dilated on this just sentiment in his admiia" 
IHe Essay on the Immutability of Truth. 
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tion to the heart is frequent, and oflen suc- 
cessful. His love of Montesquieu and Ta- 
citus has led him into a manner of writing 
too short-winded and sententious; which 
those great men, had they lived in better 
times and under a better government, would 
have avoided. 

I know no pretence that I have to the 
honour lord Gray is pleased to do me:t 
but if his lordship chooses to own me, it 
certainly is not my business to deny it I 
say not this merely on account of his quali- 
ty, but because he is a very worthy and ac- 
complished person. 1 am truly sorry for 
the great loss he has had since 1 left Scot- 
land. If you should chance to see him, I 
will beg you to present my respectful hum- 
ble service to his lordship. 

I gave Mr, Williamson all the information 
I was able in the short tfme he stayed with 
me. He seemed to answer well the cha- 
racter you gave me of him: but what I 
chiefly envied in him, was his ability of 
walking all the way from Aberdeen to Cam- 
bridge, and back again; which if I posses- 
sed, you would soon see your obliged, &c. 

t Loid Ony Iwd said that oar author wm leUited to hit family. 
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CXXXII. 



TO MR. BEATTIB. 



Pemteoke-Hdl, Dee, M, 1707. 

SiircB I had the pleasure of receiving your 
last letter, which did not reach me till I had 
leA the North, and was come to London, I 
have heen confined to my room with a fit of 
the gout: now I am recovered and in quiet 
at Cambridge, 1 take up my pen to thank 
you for your very friendly offers, which 
have so much the air of frankness and real 
good meaning, that were my body as tracta- 
ble and easy of conveyatice as my tnind, you 
would see me to-morrow in the chamber you 
have so hospitably laid out for me at Aber- 
deen, '^jut, alas! I am a summer-bird, and 
^an only sit drooping till the sun returns: 
even then too my wings may chance to be 
cUpped, and little in plight for so distant an 
excursion. 

The proposal you make me, about print- 
ing at Glasgow what little 1 have ever writ- 
ten, does me honour. I leave my reputation 
in that part of the kingdom to your care: 
and only desire you would not set your par- 
tiality to me and mine mislead you. If you 
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persist in your design, Mr. Foulis certainly 
ought to be acquainted wAfa what I am now 
going to tell you. When I was in London 
the last spring, Dodsley, the bookseller, 
asked my leave to reprint, in a smaller form, 
all 1 ever published; to which 1 consented: 
and added, that 1 would send him a few ex- 
planatory notes; and if he would omit en- 
tirely the Long Story (which was never 
meant for the public, and only suffered to 
appear in that pompous edition because of 
Mr. Bentley's designs, which were not intel- 
ligible without it), I promised to send him 
something else to print instead of it, lest the 
bulk of so small a volume should be reduced 
to nothing at all. Now it is very certain 
that I had rather see them printed at Glas- 
gow (especially as you will condescend tp 
revise the press) than at London; bui 1 know 
not how to retract my promise to Dodsley* 
By the way, you perhaps may imagine that 
I have some kind of interest in this publica- 
tion; but the truth is, I have none whatever. 
The expense is his, and so is the. profit, if 
there be any. I therefore told him the 
other day, in general terms, that I heard 
there would be an edition put out in Scot* 
land, by a friend of mine, whom I could not 
refuse; and that, if so, I would send thither 
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a copy of the same notes -and additions that 
I had promised to send to him. This did 
not seem at all to cool bis coaragfe; Mr. 
Foulis must therefore judge for himself, 
whether he thinks it worth while to print 
what is goinf to he printed also at London. 
If he does, 1 will send him (in a packet to 
you) the same things 1 shall send to Dodsley. 
They are imitations of two pieces of old 
Norwegian poetry, in which there was a 
wild spirit that struck me: but for my para- 
phrases 1 cannot say much; you will judge. 
The rest are nothing hut a few parallel 
passages, and small notes just to explain 
what people said at the time was wrapped in 
total darkness. You will please im tell me, 
as soon as you can conveniently, what Mr. 
Foulis says on this head; that (if he drops 
the design) I may save myself and you the 
trouble of this packet. I ask your pardon 
for talking so long about it; a little more, 
and my letter would be as big as all my 
works. 

I have read,- with much pleasure, an ode 
of yours (in which you have done me the 
honour to adbpt a measure that I have used) 
on lord Hay's birth-day. Though I do not 
love panegyric, 1 cdnnot but applaud this, 
for there is nothing mean in it. The diction 
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is easy and noble, the texture of the thoughts 
l}fric, and the versification harmonious. The 
few expressions I object to are * * *. These, 
indeed, are minutiae; but they weigh for 
something, as half a grain makes a difference 
in the value of a diamond. 



CXXXIII. 

TO MR. ^OW, 

I'emlm>l(»iHaU, Jan. IS, 1761. 

I w^s willing to go through the eight volumes 
of count Algarptti's works, which you lately 
presented to the library of this college, be- 
fore I returned you an answer: this must be 
my excuse to you for my silence. First, I 
condole with you, that so neat an edition 
should swarm in almost every page witli 
errors of the press, not only in notes and 
citations from Greek, English and French 
authors, but in the Italian text itself, greatly 
to the disreputation of the Lediorn pub- 
lishers. This is the only reason, I think, 
that could make an edition in England ne- 
cessary; but, I doubt, you would not find the 
matter much mended here; our presses, as 
they improve in beauty, declining daily in 
TOL. ly. 26 
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accuracy; besides, you would find the expense 
very considerable, and the sale in no propor- 
tion to it, as, in reality, it is but few people 
in England that read currently and with 
pleasure the Italian tongue, and the fine old 
editions of their capital writers are sold at 
London for a lower price than they bear in 
Italy. An English translation I can by no 
> means advise; the justness of thought and 
good sense might remain, but the graces of 
elocution (which make a great part of Alga- 
rotti's merit) would be entirely lost, and that 
merely from the very different genius and 
complexion of the two languages. 

Doubtless there can be no impropriety in 
your making the same present to the uni- 
versity that you have done to your own col- 
lege. You need not at all to fear for the 
reputation of your friend : he has merit 
enough to recommend him in any country. 
A tincture of various sorts of knowledge, an 
acquaintance with all the beautiful arts, an 
easy copimand, a precision, warmth, and 
richness of expression, and a judgment that 
is rarely mistaken on any subject to which 
he applies it. I had read the Congresso di 
CUSra before, and was excessively pleased 
with it, in spite of prejudice; for 1 am na- 
turally no friend to allegory, nor to poetieal 
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prose. The Qiudicio d* Amore is an addi- 
tion rather inferior to it. What gives me 
the least pleasure of any of his writings is 
the Newtonianism ; it is so direct an imita- 
ti'^n of Fontenelle, a writer not easj to imi- 
tate, and least of all in the Italian tongue, 
whose character and graces are of a higher 
style, and never adapt themselves easily to 
the elegant badinage and Ugereli of conversa- 
tion that sit so well on the French. The essays 
and letters (many of them entirely new to 
me) on the Arts, are curious and entertain- 
ing: those on other suhjects (even where 
the thoughts are not new, hut borrowed 
from his various reading and conversation) 
often better put, and better expressed than 
in the originals. I rejojce when I see Ma- 
chiavel defended or illustrated, who to me 
appears one of the widest men that any na- 
tion in any age has produced. Most of the 
other discourses, military or political, are 
well worth reading, though that on Kouli 
Khan was a mere jeu d'esprit, a sort of his- 
torical exercise. The letters from Russia 
I had read before with pleasure, particularly 
the narrative of Munich's and Lascy's cam- 
paigns. The detached thoughts are often 
new and just; but there should have been 
a revisal of them, as they are frequently to 
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be found in his letters repeated in the Terj 
same words. Some too of the familiar let- 
ters might have been spared. The verses 
are not equal to the prose, but thej are 
above mediocrity. 



CXXXIV. 

TO MR, B6ATTIE. 

Pemliroke-Hall, Feb. 1, 1761. 

I AM almost sorry to have raised any degree 
of impatience in you, because I can by no 
means satisfy it. The sole Reason I have to 
publish these few additions now, is to make 
up (in both) for the omission of that Long 
Story: and as to the notes, I do it out of 
spite, because the public did not understand 
the two odes (which 1 have called Pindaric^ 
th^Sugh the first was not very dark, and the 
second alluded to a few common facts to be 
found in any sixpenny history of England, by 
way of question and answer, for the use of 
children. The parallel passages I insert out 
of justice to those writers i&om whom 1 hap- 
pened to take the hint of any line, as fiurass 
I can recollect. 
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I rejoice to be in the hands of Mr. Fonlis, 
who has the laudable ambition of surpassing 
his predecessors, the Etiennes and the Else- 
virsy as well in literature, as in the proper 
art of his profession : he surprises me in 
mentioning a lady, after whom 1 have been 
inquiring these fourteen years in vain. 
When the two odes were first published, I 
sent them to her; but as I was forced to 
direct them very much at random, probably 
they never came^ to her hands. When the 
present edition comes out, 1 beg of Mr. 
Foulis to offer her a copy in my name, with 
my respects and grateful remembrances ; he 
wilfsend another to you, sir, and a third to 
lord Gray, if he will do me the honour of 
accepting it. These are all the presents I 
pretend to make (for I would have it con- 
sidered only as a new edition of an old book); 
after this, if he pleases to send me one or 
two, I shall think myself obliged to him. I 
cannot advise him to print a great number; 
especially as Dodsley has it in his power to 
print as many as he pleases, though 1 desire 
him not to do so. 

You are very good to me in taking this 
trouble upon you: all I can say is, that I 
•hall be happy to return it in kind, when- 
ever you will^ive me the opportunity. 
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CXXXV. 



TO MR. WALPOLE. 



Feb. 14, 1718, ^ndbnke roiygc 

I RECEIVED the book* you were so good to 

send me, and have read it again (indeed I 

could hardly be said to have read it before) 

with attention and with pleasure. Your 

second edition is so rapid in its progress, 

that it will now hardly answer any purpose 

to tell you either my own objections » or 

those of other people. Certain it is, that 

you are universally read here; but what we 

think, is not so easy to come at. We stay 

as usual to see the success, to learn the 

judgment of the town, to be directed in our 

opinions by those of more competent judges. 

If they like you, we shall; if any one of 

name write against you, we give you up: for 

w6 are modest and diffident of ourselves, and 

not without reason. History in particular is 

not our forte; for (the truth is) we read only 

modern books and the pamphlets of the day. 

I have heard it objected, that you raise 

doubts and difficulties, and do not satisfy 

*Tbe Historic Doabdb 
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them by telHog us what was r^o/^ the case. 
1 have heard you charged with disrespect to 
the king of Prussia; and above all to king 
William, and the revolution. These are se- 
riously the most sensible things I have heard 
said, and all that I can recollect. If you 
please 1o justify yourself, you may. 

My own objections are little more essen- 
tial: they relate chiefly to inaccuracies of 
style, which either debase the expression 
or obscure the meaning. 1 could point out 
several small particulars of this kind, and 
will do so, if you think it can serve any 
purpose aiier publication. When I bear 
you read, they often escape me, partly 
because I am attending to the subject, and 
partly because from habit I understand you, 
where a stranger might often be at a loss. 

As to your arguments, most of the prin- 
cipal points are made out with a clearness 
and evidence that no one would expect 
where materials are so scarce. Yet I still 
suspect Richard of the murder of Henry 
VI. The chronicler of Croyland charges 
it full on him, though without a name or 
any mention of circumstances. The inte- 
rests of Edward were the interests of 
Richard too, though the throne were not 
then in view; and that Henry still stood in 
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his best friend, and almost all the soathero 
and western counties on one day in arms 
against him; that, having seen all the^ in- 
surrections come to nothing, he should 
march with a gallant army against a handful 
of needy adventurers, led by a fugitive, 
who had not the shadow of a tide, nor any 
virtues to recommend him, nor any foreign 
strength to depend on; that he ^should be 
betrayed by almost all his troops, and fall a 
sacrifice; — all this is to me utterly improba- 
ble, and 1 do not ever expect to see it ac- 
counted for. 

I take this opportunity to tell you, that 
Algarotti (as I see in the new edition of his 
works printed at Leghorn), being employed 
to buy pictures for the king of Poland, pur- 
chased among others the famous Holbein, 
that was at Venice. It don't appear that be 
knew any thing of your book: yet he calls it 
the consul Meyer (md his family, as if it were 
then known to be so in that city. 

A young man here, who is a diligent rea- 
der of your books, an antiquary, and a 
painter, informs me, that at the Red-lion inn, 
at Newmarket, is a piece of tapestry, con- 
taining the very design of your marriage 
of Henry the Sixth, only with several more 
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figures in it, both men and women; that he 
would have bought it of the people, but thej 
reful^d to part with it. 

Mr. Mason, who is here, desires to pre- 
sent his redpects to you. He says, that to 
efface from our annals the history of any 
tyrant is to do an ess€ntial injury to man- 
kind: but he forgives it, because you have 
shown Henry the Seventh to be a greater 
devil than Richard. 

Pray do not be out. of humour. When 
you first commenced an author, you ex- 
posed yourself to pit, box, and gallery. 
Any coxcomb in the world may come in and 
hiss, if he pleases; ay, and (what is almost 
as bad) clap too, and you cannot bidder him. 
I saw a Httle squib fired at you in a newspa- 
per by some of the house of York, for speak- 
ing lightly of chancellors. Adieu! 
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TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Pembroke College, F^. U, 1768. 

To your friendly accusation, I am glad I can 
plead not guilty with a safe conscience. 
Dodsley told me in the spring that the plates 
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from Mr. Bentley's desigos were worn out, 
and he %f anted to have them copied and re- 
duced to a smaller scale for a new edition. 
I dissuaded him from so silly an expense, 
and desired he would put in no ornaments 
at all. The Long Stoty was to be totally 
omitted, as its only use (that of explaining 
the prints) was gone: but to supply the place 
of it in bulk, lest my works should be mis- 
taken for ^le works of a flea, or a pismire, I 
promised to send him an equal weight of 
poetry or prose: so, since my return hither, 
I put up about two ounces of stuff; viz. 
The Fatal Sisters, The Descent of Odin (of 
both which you have copies), a bit of some- 
thing from the Welsh, and certain little 
notes, partly from justice (to acknowledge 
the debt, where I had borrowed any thing), 
partly from ill temper, just to tell the gentle 
reader, that Edward 1. was not Oliver Crom- 
well, nor queen Elizabeth the witch of En- 
dor. This is literally all; and with all this 1 
shall be but a shrimp of an author. I gave 
leave also to print the same thing at Glas- 
gow ; but I doubt my packet ha^ miscarried, 
for I hear nothing of its arrival as yet. To 
what you say to me so civilly, that I ought to 
write more, I. reply in your own words (like 
the pamphleteer, who is going to con- 
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fu^e you out of your own mouth). What 
has one to do, when turned of J^ty, but real- 
ly to think of finishing? However, 1 will 
be candid (for you seem to be so with me), 
and avow to you, that till fourscore and ten, 
whenever the humour takes me, I will write, 
because 1 like il; and because J like myself 
better when I do so. If I do not write 
much, it is because 1 caimot. As you have 
not this last plea, I see no reason why you 
should not continue as long as it is agreeable 
to yourself, and to all such as have any cu- 
riosity or judgment in the subjects you 
choose to treat. By the way; let me tell 
you (while it is fresh) that lord Sandwich^ 
who was lately dining at Cambridge, speak- - 
ing (as 1 am told) handsomely of your book, 
said, it was pity you did not know that his cou- 
sin Manchester had a genealogy of the kings, 
which came down no lower than to Richard 
III. and at the end of it were two portraits 
of^ Richard and his son, in which that king 
appeared to be a handsome man. I tell you 
it as I heard it; perhaps you may think it 
worth inquiring into. 

I haVe looked into Speed and Leslie. It 
appears very odd that Speed, in the speech 
he makes for P. Warbeck, addressed to 
James IV. of Scotland^ should three times 
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cite the manuscripi prodamation of Perkin, 
then in the hands of sir Robert Cotton; and 
yet when he gives us the proclamation af- 
terwards (on occasion of the insurrection 
in Cornwall) he does not cite any such 
manuscript In Casley*s Catalogue of the 
Cotton Library you may see whether this 
manuscript proclamation still exists or not: 
if it does, it nay be found at the Museum. 
Leslie wiB give you no satisfaction at all: 
though no subject of England, he could not 
write freely on this matter, as the title of 
Mary his mistress to the crown of England 
was derived from that of Henry Vlt. Ac- 
cordingly, he every where treats Perkin as 
an impostor; yet drops several little ex- 
pressions inconsistent with that supposition, 
lie has preserved no proclamation: he on- 
ly puts a short speech into Perkin^s mouth, 
the substance of which is taken by Speed, and 
translated in the end of his, which is a good 
deal longer: the whole matter is treated by 
Leslie very concisely and superficially. 1 can 
easily transcribe it, if you please; but 1 do 
not see that it could answer any purpose. 
Mr. Bos weirs book I was going to re- 
commend to you, when I received your 
letter: it has pleased and moved me strange- 
ly, all (I mean) that relates, to Paoli. He 
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is a man born two thousand years after 
his time! The pamphlet proves what I have 
always maintained, that any fool may write 
a most valuable book by chance, if he will 
only tell us what he heard and saw with ve- 
racity. Of Mr. Boswell's truth I have not 
the least suspicion, because i am sure he 
could invent nothing of this kind. The 
true title of this part of his work is, A Dia- 
logue between a Green-goose and a Hero. 

( had been told of a manuscript in Bene't 
library: the inscription of it is Itimrariwn 
Fratris Sinwnis Simeanis et Hugonis lUumina" 
torts i 1322. Would not one think this should " 
promise something? Jhey were two "Fran- 
ciscan friars that came from Ireland, and 
passed through Wales to London, to Canter- 
bury, to Dover, and so^to France, in their 
way to Jerusalem. All that relates to our 
•wn country has been transcribed for me, 
and (sorry am I to say) signifies not a half- 
penny: only this little bit might be inserted 
in your next edition of the Painters: Ad 
aliud caput civitatis (Londoniae) est monas- 
terium nigrorum monachorum nomine West- 
monasterium, in quo constanter et communi- 
ter omnes reges Angliae sepeliuntur— -et 
eidem monasterio quasi immediate conjun- 
gitur illud famosissimum palatium regis, in 
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quo est ilia Yolgata camera, in cnjiis parieti- 
bus sunt ormies historia bellicae totius Bib- 
lia& inefifabi litter depictae, atque in Gallico 
coropletissirae et perfectissime conscriptae, 
in Don iQodicft tutuentium admirattone et 
maxinia regali magnificentiiU 

I have had certain observations on yoor 
Royal and Noble Authors given me to send 
you perhaps about three years ago: last 
week I found them in a drawer, and (my 
conscience being troubled) now enclose tbem 
to you. I have even forgot whose they are. 

1 have been also told of a passage in Ph. 
de Comines, which (if you know) ought not 
to have been passed over. The book is 
not at hand at present, and I must concludie 
my letter. Adieii ! 



CXXXVII. 

TO MR. WALPOLE. 

Panbroke-CcAIege, Murdi «, 17M. 

Here is sir William Cornwallis, entitled 
Essayes of certaine Paradoxes. 2d Edit. 
1617, Lond. 
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King Richard III. 

The French Pockes 

Nothing I , 

Good to he in deUfc ^praised. 

Sadnesse 

Juli^ the Apostate's vertues 
The title-page will prohably suffice yon; but 
if you would know any more of him, he has 
read nothing but the common chronicles, 
and those without attention: for example, 
speaking of Anne the queen, he says, she 
was barren^ of which Richard had often com- 
plained to Rotheram/ He extenuates the 
murder of Henry VI. and his son: the first, 
he says, might be a malicious accusation, for 
that tnany did suppose he died of mere 
meUmcholy and grief: the latter cannot be 
proved to be the action of Richard (though 
oxecuted in his presence); and if it were, 
he did it out iof love to his brother Edward. 
He justifies the death of the lords at Pom- 
fret, from reasons of state, for his own pre- 
servation, the safety of the commonwealth, 
and the ancient nobility. The execution of 
Hastings he excuses from necessity, from 
the dishonesty and sensuality of the it*in: 
what was his crime with resineCt to Richard, 
\^e does not say. Dr. Shaw's sermon was 
not by the king's command » but to be impot- 

VOL. IV. 27 
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ed to the preacher's own ambition: bat if it 
was by order, to charge his wudker mtk adul- 
toy was a matter ef n# 9m^ great metmatlf 
since it is no wonder ts thai sex. Of the 
murder in the Tower he doubts; but if it 
were bjf bis order, the offence was to God, 
not to his people; and how amid he demon- 
strate his love more ampiyy than to venture his 
sold for their quiet ? Have you enough, pray? 
You see it is an idle declamation, the exer- 
cise of a school-boy that is to be bred a 
alatesman. 

. 1 have looked in SLbwe: to be sore there 
is no proclamation there. Mr. Hume, 1 
suppose, means Speed, where it is given, 
how truly I know not; but that he had seen 
the original is sure, and seems to quote the 
rery words of it in the beginning of that 
speech which Perkin makes to James IV. 
and also just aAerwards« where he treats of 
the Cornish rebellion. 

Guthrie, you see, has vented himself in 
the Critical Review. His History 1 never 
saw, npr is it here, nor do I know any one 
that ever saw it. He is a rascal, but rascals 
may chance to meet with curious records; 
and tteif commission to sir J. Tyrell (if it 
be not a lie) is such: so is the -order for 
Henry the Sixth's funeral* I would by no 
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meaDS take notice of him, write what he 
would. I am glad you have seen the Man- 
chester-roll. 

It is not I that -talk of .Phil, de Comines; 
it was mentioned to me as a thing that look- 
ed like a voluntary omission: but I see you 
have taken notice of it in the note to page 
71, though rathar too slightly. You have 
not observed that the same writer says, c. 
55, Bichard tua de sa main^ on fit tuer en sa 
presence J quclque lieu apart^ ce bon homtne le 
roi Henry, Another oversight I think there 
19 at p. 43, where you speak of the roll cf 
^rliainent and the contract with lady Elea- 
nor Boteler, as things neWly come to light; 
whereas Speed has given at large the same 
roll in his History. Adieu! 



CXXXVIIL 

TO THE D0KE OF GRAFTON. 

Cambnd0B, if^y, 1708. 
,My . LORD, , 

Yqv^ grace has dealt nobly with me; Hn4 
the same delicacy of mind that induced you 
to confer this favour on me, unsolicited and 
unexpected, may perhaps make you averse 
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to receive my sincerest thsmks and graCeliil 
ackDowledgments. Yet your grace mvust 
excuse me, they will have their way: they 
are indeed hut words; yet 1 know and feel 
they come from my heart, and therdfbre are 
not wholly unworthy of your grace's accep- 
tance. I even flatter myself (such is my 
pride) that you have somis little satisfaction 
ifl your own work. If I did noi^deceive 
myself ia this, it would complete the happi- 
ness of. 

My lord, your grace's 

Most ohiiged and devoted servant. 



CXXXIX. 

TO HR. NICHOLLS.* 

Jennyfc »tmt , Aog. S^ 1708. 

Thai* Mr. Brocket has broken his neck h^y 
a fall from bis horse, yon will have seen in 
the newspapers; and also that 1« your hum- 
ble sen^inti have kissed the king's hand for 
ki9 succession; they are both true, hot the 
inenher how yon know not; only I can- as- 



• RcslQeoeLoiiiriltMMl tt»Av«ll^ S««Ikb. Hit i 
iriah Mf^ Gnijr oommenoed aftw' ytan befttre the^ta^of tUi^t 
when be WM a ctud eat of Trlmty-HiOl, Cambridge. 
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sure you that I had no hand at all in his fall, 
and almost as little in the second event. He 
died on the Sunday; on Wednesday follow- 
ing his grace the duke of Grafton wrote me 
a very polite letter, to say that his majesty 
had commanded hinv to offer me the vacant 
professorship, not only as a reward of, &c. 
but s^s a credit to« &c. with much more too 
high for me to transcribe. So on Thursday 
the king signed the warrant, and next day, 
at his levee, I kissed bis hand; he made me 
several gracious speeches, which 1 shall not 
repeat, because eve¥y body, that goes to 
court, does so: besides, the day was so hot, 
and the ceremony so embalrrassing to me, 
that I hardly knew what he said. 

Adieu. J urn to perish here with heat 
this fortnight yet, and then to Cambridge; 
to be sure my dignity is a little the worse for 
wear, but mended and washed, it will do for 
me. 



CXU 

TO MR. BR4TTIE. 

Flemlaiike^HaU, Oet. 91, I7M. 

It is some time since I received from Mr. 
f oulis two copies of my poems, one by the 
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hands of Mr. T. Pitt, the other hy Mr. Mer- 
riil, a booksefler of this town: it is iodeed a 
most beautiful edition, and must certainly do 
credit both to him and to me: but 1 fear it 
will be of no other advantage to him, as 
Dodsley has contrived to glut the town 
already with two editions beforehand, one of 
1600, and the other of 750, both iodeed far 
inferior to thjit of Glasgow, but sold at half 
the price. I must repeat my thanks, sir, 
for the trouble you have been pleased to 
give yourself on my account; and through 
you 1 must desire leave to convey my 
acknowledgments to Mr. Foulis, for the 
pains and expense he has been at io this 
publication. 

We live at so great a distance, that, per- 
haps, you nioy not yet have learned, what, 
I flatter myself, you will not be displeased to 
hear: the middle of last summer his majes- 
ty was pleased to appoint me Regius Profes- 
sor of Modern' History in this university; it 
is the best thing the crown has to bestow 
(on a layman) here; the salary is 400Z. per 
annum, but what enhances the value of it to 
me is, that it was bestowed without being 
asked. The person who held it before me, 
died on the Sunday; and on Wednesday fol- 
lowing the duke of Grafton wrote me a let- 
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ter to say, that the king offered me this 
office, with many additional expressions of 
kindness on his grace's part, to whom 1 am 
but little known, and whom I have not seen 
either before or since he did me this favour. 
Instances of a benefit so nobly conferred, I 
believe, are rare; and therefore I tell you 
of it as a thing that does honour, not only to 
me, but to the minister. 

As I lived here before from choice, I shall 
now continue to do so from obligation: if 
business or curiosity should call you south- 
wards, you will find few friends that will see 
you with more cordial satisfaction^ 4hatj, 
dear sir, &c. 



CXLI. 

TO MR. NIOHOLLS. 

1 WAS absent from college, and did not re- 
ceive your melancholy letter till my return 
hither yesterday; so you must not attribute 
this delay to me but to accident; to sympa- 
'thize with you in such a loss* is an easy ta»k 

* The deaths bit unele, corennr Flojper. 
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for me, but to Comfort you not so easy; can 1 
msh to see yoa unaffected with the sad 
scene now before your eyes, of with the 
loss of a person that, through a great part 
of your life, has proved hin^elf so kind 
a friend to you? He who best knows our 
nature (for he made us what we are) hy 
such afflictions recalls us from our wander- 
ing thoughts and idle merriment; from the 
insolence of youth and prosperity, to seri- 
ous reflection,, to our duty, and to himself; 
nor need we hasten to get rid of these im 
pressions; time (by appointment of the same 
l^>i%ejc) vf'iW cure the smart, and in some 
heni*ts soon blot out all the traces of sor- 
row: bat such as preserve them longest 
(for it is partly left in our own power) do 
perhaps best acquiesce in the will of the 
Chastiser. 

For the consequences of this sudden loss, 
I see them well, and I think, in a like 
»i!uation, could fortify my mind, so as to 
support them with cheerfulness and good 
hopes, though not naturally inclined to see 
thmgs in their best aspect. When you 
have time to turn yourself round, you 
must think seriously of your profession; 
you know I would have wished to see you 
wear the livery of it long ago: btot I will 
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DOt dwell 00 ibis subject at present. To 
be obliged to tbose we love and esteem is a 
pleasure; but to serve and oblige tbem is 
a still greater; and thus, with independence 
(no vulgar blessing) are what a profesiuon 
at your age may reasonably promise: with*" 
out it they are hardly attainable. Remem- 
ber 1 speak from experience. 

In the mean time, while your present 
situation lasts, which 1 hope will not be 
long, continue your kindness and confidence 
in me, by trusting me with the whole of 
it; and surely you hazard nothing by so 
doing: that situation does not appeal* flo ' 
new to me as it does to you. You well 
know the tenour of my conversation (niiged 
at times perhaps a little farther than you 
liked) has been intended to prepare you 
for this event, and to familiarize your mind 
with this spectre, which you call by its 
worst name: but remember that ** Honesta 
res est laBta paupertas." I see it with re- 
spect, and so will every one, whose pov- 
erty is not seated in their mind.* There 
is but one real evil in it (take my word 
who know it well) and that is, that you 
have less the power of assisting others, 

* Am t mi l l mi t Hbtm^ ftady a p wm i. 
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who have not the same resources to sop- 
port them. You have youth: you have 
many kind well-iotentioned people belong- 
ing to you; many acquaintance of your 
own, or families that will wish to serve 
you. Consider how many have had the 
same, or greater cause for dejection, with 
none of these resources before their eyes. 
Adieu! 1 sincerely wish you happiness. 

P.S. I have just heard that a friend of 
mine is struck with a paralytic disorder, 
in which state it is likely he may live 
incapable of assisting himself, in the hands 
of servants or relations that only gape aAer 
his spoils, perhaps for years to come: think 
how many things may befall a man far w orse 
than poverty or death. » 



CXLII. 

TO MR. NICHOLLS, 

Femfanke CoUese, June S4, 17^ 

And SO you have a garden of your own,* 
and you plant and transplant, and are dirty 

* Mr. Niebollt, by hsTing punned the adrkeof Idt eonrnpan- 
dent, we And wm bow poveued of t||^ competency which he 
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and amused! Are not you ashamed of your- 
self? Why, I have no such thing, you mon- 
ster, nor ever shall be either dirty or amus- 
ed as long as 1 live. My gardens are in 
the windows like those of a lodger up three 
pair of stairs in Fetticoat-Lane, or Camo- 
mile-Street, and they go to bed regularly 
under the same roof that 1 do. Dear, how 
charming it must be to walk out in one's 
own gardingy and sit on a bench in the open 
air, with a fountain and leaden statue, and 
a rolling stone, and an arbour: have a care 
of soar-throats though, and the agoe. 

Hewever, be it known to you, though I 
have no garden, 1 have sold my estate and 
got a thousand guineas,* and fourscore 
pounds a year for my old aunt, and a twenty 
pound prize in the lottery, and Lord knows 
what arrears in the treasury, and am a rich 
fellow enough ,^ go to; and a fellow that hath 
had losses, and one that hath two gowns, 

wiihed Um. Ha^iy, doc only in havinc; lO sage an adviser» but 
in his own good sense whidi pcompted him to follow sueh adrice. 
The gayety, whim, and hiunour of this letter oootnst pifettily with 
th e gmTity and serious reflectim cf the former. 

* Consisting of houses on the west side of Hand-Alley, London : 
Mrs. Oliflfe was the aunt here mentioned, who had a share in this 
estate, and for whom he procured this amraity. She died in 1771, 
a few months be&re heAtfhew, 
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and erery thing handsome aboui*bim, and in 
a few days shall ha?e new window curtains: 
are you advised of that? Ay, and a new 
mattress to He upon. 

My ode has been rehearsed again and 
again,* and the scholars have got scraps by 
heart: I expect to see it torn piece-meal in 
the North-Briton before it is bom. — If you 
will come you shall see it, and sing in it 
amidst a chorus from Salisbury and Glouces- 
ter music meeting, great names there, and 
all well versed in Judas Maccabasus. I wish 
it were once over; for then I immediately 
go for a few days to London, and so with 
Mr. Brown to Aston, though I fear it will 
rain the whole summer, and Skiddaw will 
be invisible and inaccessible to mortals. 

I have got De la Lande's Voyage through 
Italy, in eight volumes; he is a member of , 
the academy of sciences, and pretty good to 
read. I have read too an octavo volume of 
Shenstone's Letters: poor man! he was al- 
ways wishing for money, for fame, and other 
distinctions; and his whole philosophy con- 
sisted in living against bis will in retirement, 
and in a place which his taste had adorned; 
but which he only enjoyed when people of 

t Ode fot 'Miuie oo lihe duke of Otff^S imtaUatte. Sea 
Poona. Hit reaMo for writiDtrit if gives in tlie next letter. 
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note caTne to see and commeDd it: his cor* 
respondence is about nothing else but this 
place and his own writings, with two or 
three neighbouring clergymen who wrote 
verses too. 

l have just found the beginning of a let- 
ter, which somebody ha4 dropped: I 'should 
rather call it first-thoughts for the begins 
Ding of a letter; for there are many scratches 
and corrections. As I cannot use it myself, 
(having got a beginning already of my own) 
I send it for your use on some great occa^ 
sion. 

Dmr Sir, 

** After so long silence, the hopes of par- 
don, and^ prospect of forgiveness might seem 
entirely fe«tioCt, or at least very remote, 
was 1 nol^ truly sensible of yotir goodness 
and candour, which is the only asylum that 
my negligence can fly to, since every apo^ 
logy would prove insufficient to counters- 
balance it, or alleviate my fault: how then 
shall my deficiency presume to. make so bold 
an attempt, or be able to suffer the hard-* 
ships of ^a. rough a campa^?" kc^ kc. kc. 
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CXLIII. 
TO MR. BBATTIfi. 

Cambridge, July 1«, 176P. 

The late ceremony of the duke of Grailon's 
installation has hindered me from acknow- 
ledging sooner the satisfaction your friendly 
compliment gave me: I thought myself hound 
in gratitude to his grace, unasked, to take 
upon me the task of writing those verses 
which are usually set to music on this occa- 
sion.* 1 do not think them worth sending 
you, hecause they are by nature doomed to 
live but a single. day; or, if their . existence 
is prolonged beyond that date,, it is only by 
means of newspaper parodies, amd witless 
criticisms. This sort-pf abuse I had reason 
to expect, but did not think it worth while 
to avoid. 

* In a •hort note whicli be wrote to Mr. Stonhetver, June IS, 
when, at bis request, he sent biro the ode in manuscript for bit 
gnoe^s perusal, be eKi»essess this motive more fblly. ** I ^ not 
intend the duke should have heard me till he could noc hrip it. 
Too are desired to make the best excuses you can to his grace fir 
the liberty I have ttken of pnuiing him to his face ; bat as some- 
body was necessuily to do this, I did not see why gratitude sboald 
sit silent and leave it to £xpectati<n)' to smg, who eertainly would 
have sunf» and that a gorge deployee aptm sudt an oecasioB." 
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Mr. Fonlis is magnificent in hw gratitude:* 
1 cannot figure to myself how it can be worth 
his while to offer me such a present. You 
can judge better of it than I; and if he does 
not hurt himself by it, I would accept his 
Homer v?ith many thanks. I have not got or 
even seen it. 

I could wish to subscribe to his new edi- 
tion of Milton, and desire to be set down for 
two copies of the large paper; but you must 
inform me where and when I m^y pay the 
money. 

You have taught me to long for a second 
letter, and particuLtrly fojr what you say will 
make the contents of it.j^ I have nothing to 
requite it with but plain and friendly tfutb, - 
and that you shall have, joined to a zeal for 
your fame, and a pleasure in your success. 

I am now setting forward on a journey 
towards the north of England; but it will not 
reach so far as I could wish. I must return 
hither before Michaelmas, and shall barely 

* When the Ohugow edition of Mr- Gny^s poems tm sold off 
(which it WM in a ihart time) Mr.Toalis, findinf himself a onw 
stderaUe guner, m entjoned to Mr. Beattie, dmt he wished to make 
Mr Omy a pnsent either of his Homer, in 4 rols folio, or the 
Gteek historians, printed likewise at his press, in toIs. duode> 



. t His aorvespondent had intimated to him his intention of send. 
ihS him his first book of the MiiMid. 
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hare tiaiie V»- vitit a few places, and a ftw 
frietids. 



CXLIV. 

-TO DR. WHARTOM. 

Amm, Or. 18^ vrm, 
I HOPE yon got 8afe and well home after that 
troublesome orgbt.* 1 long to hear yon say 
f o. For me, 1 have continued well, been so 



* Dr. WkMMB, who had iatoiiei to Mcgmpaiiy Mr. Omj to 
Keswick, WM Mixed at Btomh with a nolcnt fit of hu asdma, 
whidi obKfted him to letbni home. This was the veaMMi that Mr. 
Opf ondotDok to write the following journal of hU toor for hit 
Atend^ amuaeiMi^ He lont it tmdir dHferrat oofm. I giTe it 
hare in oaatiinatkn. It nw7noiheanuM,hoiie«vrvV»l>inttothe 
feader, that if he ei^eets to fiod etoborateMid nicdj^tiinwd peri- 
ads in this nanatian, he will be fmtly .disappoanted. Wtoi Mr. 
Gray dt-tcribed pbwet, he aimed only to be exact, dear, and iutd- 
Ugifale; to convey peeoliar, net gencnd ideas, and to paint by Ae 
•ye, nottheteey. There hate taennMnyaeeomts of the Wcal- 
moidand and Caahetland lakes, both bdbre and sinoe this wis 
written, and. all. of thsra belter cak u k t cdaa please wadwi wtaa 
•M ftndof what theycaU/i^mie^; yai those, whw lan trnmiM 
t h ems d ixa with m ciegaa^ri m piki ty of MMnitife, will, I flotMr 
teyself, find thi» to their 1M»; tiMT wiilpemeif« ift waowiitttn 
wUh « view rather to infhamthaftswprise? and^ If they aaahe it 
their companion when they take the same tour, it will enhance 
their opinion of its intrinsic oa ci rtk BBa | an lUs wajr I tried tC 
ngrwlf before I resolved to priinft |u 
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favoured by the weather, dHit my walks 
have never once been hindered till yester- 
day)^ that is a fortnight and three or four 
days, and a journey of more than 300 miles). 
1 am now at Aston for two days. To-mor- 
row I go to Cambridge. Mason is not here, 
but Mr. Alderson receives me. According 
to my promise, I send you the first sheet of 
my journal, to be continued without end. 

Sept. 30. A mile and a half from Brough, 
where we parted, on a hill, lay a great army* 
encamped: to the left opened a fine valley 
with green meadows and hedge-rows, a gen- 
tleman*s house peeping forth from a grove of 
old trees. On a nearer approach appeared 
myriads of cattle and horses in the road itself, 
and in all the fields round me, a brisk stream 
hurrying cross the way, thousands of clean 
healthy people in their best party-coloured 
apparel: farmers and their families, esquirea 
and their daughters, hastening up from the 
dales and down the fells from every quarter, 
glittering in the sun, aud pressing forward 
to join the throng; while the dark hills, on 
whose tops the mists were yet hanging, 
served as a contrast to this gay and moving 

* There is a gRftt fair for cattle kept en the hill near BvMiJh 
on this day and the preceding. 

TOL. IT, *8 
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scene, which continued for near two miles 
more alone the road, and the crowd (conaing 
towards it) reached on as fsor as Appleby. 
On the ascent of the hill above Appleby the 
thick hanging wood, and the long reaches 
of the Eden, clear, rapid, and as foil as ever, 
winding below, with views of the castle and 
town, gave much employment to the mir- 
ror:* but now the sun was wanting, and the 
sky overcast. Oats and barley cut every 
where, but not carried in. Passed Kirby- 
thore, sir William Dalston's house at Acorn- 
Bank, Whinfield Park, Harthorn Oaks, Coun- 
tess-Pillar, Brougham Castle, Mr. Brown^s 
large new house ; crossed the Eden and the 
Eimot (pronounce Eeman) with its green 
vale, and dined at three o^clock w^h Mrs. 
Buchanan at Penrith, on trout and partridge. 
In the afternoon walked up Beacon-hill, a 
ipile to the top, and could see Ulswater 
through an opening in the bosom of that 
cluster of broken mountains, which the doc- 
tor well remembers, Whinfield and Lowther 

* Mr. Gmy caxried utoally witk him on tbae tmxnmjimm. 
coDTex minrar of about four inches diamder on a blade foil, and 
bound up like a poekeMwok. A gku of this sort is perti^s the 
best and most oonrenient substitute for a cameia obscnn, of 
aay thing that has Utherto ben iiiTailal, and nu^ belBidaftfy 
optidaD. 
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parks, &c. and the craggy tops of an hun- 
^|Mi*ed nameless bills: these lie to west and 
south. To the north, a great extent of 
black and dreary plains. To the east, Cross* 
fell, just visible through mists and vapours 
hovering round it. 

Od. 1 . A gray autumnal day, the air per- 
fectly calm and mild; went to see Ulswatef, 
five miles distant; soon left the Keswick- 
road, and turned to the left, through shady 
lanes, along the vale of £eman, which runs 
rapidly on near the way, rippling over the 
stones; to the right is Delmaine, a large 
fabric of pale red stone, with nine windows 
in front and seven on the side, built by Mr. 
Hassle; behind it a fine lawn surrounded by 
woods, and a long rocky eminence rising 
over them: a cleclr and brisk rivulet runs 
by the house to join the Eeman, whose 
course is in sight and at a small distance. 
Farther on appears Hatton St. John, a cas- 
tVe-like old mansion of Mr. Huddleston. 
Approached Dunmallert, a fine pointed hill 
covered with wood, planted by old Mr. 
Hassle before-mentioned, who lives always 
at home, and delights in planting. Walked 
over a spongy meadow or two, and began to 
mount the hill through a broad straight green 
alley among the trees, and with some toil 
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gained the sammit. From hence saw the 
lake opening directly at my feet, majestic in 
its calmness, clear and smooth as a blue 
mirror, with winding shores and low points 
of land covered with green enclosures, white 
farm-houses looking out among the trees, 
and cattle feeding. The water is almost 
every where bordered with cultivated lands, 
gently sloping upwards from a mile to a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, till they reach 
Uie feet of the mocmtains, which rise very 
rude and awful with their broken tops on 
either hand. Directly in front, at better 
than three miles distance, Place-Fell, one 
of the bravest among them, pushes its bold 
broad breast into the midst of the lake, and 
forces it to alter its course, forming first 
a large bay to the left, and then bending to 
the right. I descended Dubmallert again by 
a side avenue, that was only not perpen- 
dicular, and came to Bartonbridge over the 
Eeman, then walking through a path in the 
wood round the bottom of the hill, came 
forth where the Eeman issues out of the 
lake, and continued my way along its wes- 
tern shore close to the water, and generally 
on a level with it. Saw a cormorant flying 
over it and fishing. The figure of the lake 
nothing resembles that laid down in our 
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maps: it is nine miles long, and at widest 
under a mile in breadth. After extending 
itself three miles and a half in a line to the 
south-west, it turns at the foot of Place-Fell 
almost due west, and is here not twice the 
breadth of the Thames at London. It is 
soon again interrupted by the root of Hel- 
vellyn, a lofty and very rugged mountain; 
and spreading again, turns off to south-east, 
and is lost among the deep recesses of the 
hills. To this second turning I pursued my 
way about four miles along its borders be- 
yond a village scattered among trees, and 
called Water-Mallock, in a pleasant grave 
day, perfectly calm and warm, but without 
a gleam of sunshine; then the sky seeming 
to thicken, and the valley to grow more de- 
solate, and evening drawing on, I returned 
by the way 1 came to Penrith, 

Oct. 2. I set out iat ten foi* Keswick, by 
the road we went in 1767; saw Grey stock 
town and castle to the right, which lie about 
three miles from Ulswater over the fells; 
passed through Penradoch and Threlcot at 
the foot of Saddleback, whose furrowed sides 
were gilt by the noonday sun, whilst its 
brow appeared of a sad purple from the 
shadow of the clouds as they sailed slowly 
by it. The broad and green valley of Gar- 
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dies and Lowside, with a swifl stream glit- 
tering among the cottages and meadows, lay 
to the lefl, and the much finer but narrower 
valley of St. John's opening into it: Hilltop, 
the large though low mansion of the Gas- 
karths, now a farm-house, seated on an emi- 
nence among woods, under a steep fell, was 
what appeared the most conspicuous, and 
beside it a great rock, like some ancient 
tower nodding to its iaJl. Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw and its cub called Latter-rig; 
and saw from an eminence, at two miles 
distance, the vale of Elysium in all its ver- 
dure; the sun then playing on the bosom of 
the lake, and Hghting up all the mountains 
with its lustre. Dined by two o'clock at the 
Queen's Head, and then straggled out alone 
to the Parsonage, where I saw the sun set 
in all its glory. 

Oct 3. A heavenly day; rose at seven 
and walked out under the conduct of my 
landlo;*d to Borrowdale; the grass was co- 
vered with a hoar-frost, which soon melted 
and exhaled in a thin blueish smoke; crossed 
the meadows, obliquely catching a diversity 
of views among the hills over the lake and 
islands, and changing prospect at every ten 
paces. Left Cockshut (which we formerly 
mounted) and Castle-hill, a loftier and more 
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rugged hill behind me, and drew near the 
foot of Wallacrag, whoise bare and rocky 
brow cat perpendicularly down above 400 
feet (as 1 gu^ss, though the people call it 
much more) awfully overlooks the way. 
Our path here tends to the lefl, and the 
ground gently rising and covered with a 
glade of scattering trees and bushes on the 
very margin of the water, opens both ways 
the most delicious view that my eyes ever 
beheld; opposite are the thick woods of lord 
Egremont and Newland-valley, with greeo 
and smiling fields embosomed in the dark 
cliflfs; to the left the jaws of Borrowdale, 
with that turbulent chaos of mountain be- 
hind mountain, rolled in confusion; beneath 
you, and stretching far away to the right, 
the shining purity of the lake reflectiug 
rocks, woods, fields, and inverted tops of 
hills, just ruffled by the breeze, enough to 
show it is alive, with the white buildings of 
Keswick, Crosthwaite church, and Skiddaw 
for a back ground at a distance. Behind 
you the magnificent heights of Walla-crag: 
here the glass played its part divinely ; the 
place is called Carfclose-reeds; and I cho^ 
to set down these barbarous names, that any 
body may inquire on the place, attd easily 
find the particular station that I mean* This 
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scene continues to Barrow-gate, and a little 
farther, passing a brook called Barrow-beck; 
we entered Borrowdale: the crags named 
Lawdoor banks begin now to impend terribly 
over your way, and more terribly when you 
hestr that three years since an immense mass 
of rock tumbled at once from the brow, and 
barred all access to the dale (for this is the 
only road) till they could work their way 
through it. Luckily no one was passing at 
the time of this fall; but down the side of the 
mountain, and far into the lake, lie dispersed 
the huge fragments of this ruin in all shapes 
and in all directions: something farther we 
turned aside into a coppice, ascending a 
little in front of Lawdoor water-fall; the 
height appeared to be about 200 feet, the 
quantity of water not great, though (these 
three days excepted) it had rained daily in 
the hills for near two months before: but 
then the stream was nobly broken, leaping 
from rock to rock,^nd foaming with fury. 
On one side a towering crag that spired up 
to equal, if not overtop, the neighbouring 
cliffs (this lay all In shade and darkness) : on 
the other hand a rounder broader projecting 
Iifll shagged with wood, and illuminated by 
the sun, which glanced sideways on the up- 
per part of the cataract. The force of the 
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water wearing a de^p channel in the ground, 
hurries away to join the lake. We descend- 
ed again 5 and passed the stream over a rude 
bridge. Soon afler we came under Gowdar- 
crag, a hill more formidable to the eye, and 
to the apprehension, than that of Lawdoor; 
the rocks at top, deep-cloven perpendicular- 
ly by the rains, hanging loose and nodding < 
forwards, seem just starting from their base 
in shivers. The whole way down, and the 
road on both sides is strewed with piles of 
the fragments strangely thrown across each 
other, and of a dreadful bulk; the place re- 
minds me of those passes in the Alps, where 
the guides tell you to move on with speed, 
and say nothing, lest the agitation of the air 
should loosen the snows above, and bring 
down a mass that would overwhelm a cara- 
van. I took their counsel here, and hasten- 
ed on in silence. 

Non ngioiikm di kn^ vm goaidA, e pain I 

The hills here are clothed all up their 
steep sides with oak, aab, birch, holly, &c. : 
some of it has been cut forty years ago-, 
some within these eight years; yet all ir 
sprung again, green, flourishing, and tall, for 
its age, in a place where no soil sTppears but 
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the staring rock, and where a man could 
scarce stand upright: here we met a csfil 
joang farmer overseeing his reapers (ibr it 
is now oat^harvest) who conducted us to a 
neat white house in the Tillage of Grange, 
which is built on a rising ground in the 
ihidst of a valley; round it the mountains 
form an awful amphitheatre, and through it 
obliquely runs the Derwent clear as glass, 
and showing under its bridge every trout 
that parses* Beside the village rises a round 
eminence of rock covered entirely with old 
trees, and i)ver that more proudly towers 
Castle-crag, invested also with wpod on its 
sides, and bearing on its naked top some tra- 
ces of a fort said to be Roman. By the side 
of this hill, which almost blocks up the way, 
the valley turns to the left, and contracts its 
dimensions till there is hardly any road but 
the rocky bed of the river. The wood of 
the mountains increases, and their summits 
grow loftier to the eye, and of more fantastic 
forms; among them appear Eagle's-cliff, 
Dove's-nest, Whitedale-pike, &c. celebrated 
names in the annals of Keswick. The dale 
opens about four miles higher till you come 
to Seawhaite (where lies the way, mounting 
the hills to the right, that leads to the Wadd- 
mines};' alf farther access is here barred to 
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pryiog mortals, only there is a little path 
wpkding orer the fells, and for some weeks 
in' the year passable to the dalesmen; but 
the mountains know well that these innocent 
people will not reveal the mysteries of their 
ancient kingdom, *Hhe reign of Chaos and 
Old Night:" only I learned that this dread* 
ful road, dividing again, leads one branch to 
Ravenglas, and the other to Hawkshead. 

For me, J went no farther than the far- 
mer's (better than four miles from Keswick) 
at Grange; his mother and he brought us 
butter that Siserah would have jumped at, 
though not in a lordly dish, bowls of milk, 
thin oaten-cakes and ale; and we had car- 
ried a cold tongue thither with us. Our far- 
mer was himself the man that last year plun- 
dered the eagle's eyrie; all the dale are up 
in arms on such an occasion, for they lose 
abundance of lambs yearly, not to mention 
hares, partridges, grouse, &c. He was let 
down from the cliff in ropes to the shelf of 
the rock on which the nest was built, the 
people above shouting and hollowing to fright 
the old birds, which flew screaming round, 
but did not dare to attack him. He brought 
off the eaglet (for there is rarely more 
than one) and an addle egg. The nest was 
roundish, and more than a yard over, made 
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of twigs twisted together. Seldom a year 
passes but tbey take the brood or eggs, 
and sometimes they shoot one, sometimes the 
other parent; but the survivor has always 
found a mate (probably in Ireland) and they 
Ireed near the old place. By his descrip- 
tion, I learn that this species is the Erne, 
the vulture AlbicUla of Linnsus, in his last 
edition, (but in yours Falco AlbuiWa) so con- 
sult him and Pennant about it. 

We returned leisurely home the way we 
came; but saw a new landscape; the features 
indeed were the same in part, but many 
new ones were disclosed by the mid-day 
sun, and the tints were entirely clianged: 
take notice this was the best, or perhaps the 
only day forgoing up Skiddaw, but I thought 
it better employ^; it was perfectly serene, 
and hot as midsummer. 

In the evening 1 walked alone down to 
the lake by the side of Crow-park after sun- 
set, and saw the solemn colouring of night 
draw on, the last gleam of sunshine fading 
away on the hill-tops, the deep serene of 
the waters, and the long shadows of the 
mnuntaifis thrown across them, till they 
nearly touched the hithermost shore. At a 
distance were heard the murmurs of many 
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water-falls, not audible in the day-time; I 
wished for the moon, but she was dark to me 
and silent* 

Hid in her vacant interlunur cave. 

Oct. 4, I walked to Crow-park, now a 
rough pasture, once a glade of ancient oaks, 
whose large roots still remain on the ground, 
but nothing has sprung from them. If one sin- 
gle tree had remained, this would have been 
an unparalleled spot; and Smith judged 
right, when he took his print of the lake 
from hence, for it is a gentle eminence, 
not too high, on the very margin of the 
water, and commanding it from end to end, 
looking full into the gorge of Borrowdale. 
I prefer it even to Cockshut-hill, which 
lies beside it, and to which I walked in 
the afternoon; it is covered with young 
trees both sown and planted, oak, spruce, 
Scotch-fir, &c. all which thrive wonderfully. 
There is an easy ascent to the top, and 
the view far preferable to that on Castle-hill 
(which you remember) because this is lower 
and nearer to the lake: for I find all points, 
that are much elevated, spoil the beauty 
of the valley, and make its parts, which 
are not large, look poor and diminu* 
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tive.* While I was here a little shower 
fell, red clouds came marching up the hilh 
from the east, and part of a bright rain- 
bow seemed to rise along the side of Cas- 
tle-hill. 

From hence I got to the Parsonage a lit- 
tle before sun-set, and saw in my glass a 
picture, that if I could transmit {o you, and 
fix it in all the softness of its living colours, 
would fairly sell for a thousand pounds. 
This is the sweetest scene I can yet discover 
' in point of pastoral beauty; the rest are in a 
sublimer s^le. 

Oct. 5. I walked through the meadows 
and corn-fieldd to the Derwejnt, and cross- 
ing it went up How- hill; it looks along Bas- 
singthvvaite- water, and sees at the same time 

* The piceure*qvep«int'n always diua low in all pwwpect i ; a 
•Qtk whkh UMagb tke landacape p^ter knvwt, he camiotalwayt 
uteti - n ; since the patron -wIm employs him to lake a Tiew of Ids 
plate, oiuidly carries faiia to some d ey alki lor that purpose^ in 
Older, I suppose, that he may hare more of him for his money. 
Tet when 1 say this, I would not be thought to mem that a dnw. 
iog AouM be made ftom the lowest point possible ; as for in- 
Manee,in diis very i^w. Ikon the lake itseli^lbr thena fere-groond 
would be wantinf . On this account, when I sailed on Derwenu 
water« I did not Kcdre so mu^ pleasuie Irani the si^eribaii^^ 
^Katre of mountains around me, as when, like Mr. Gray, I tra- 
tened its margin ; and I tboefore think he did not lose mudi by 
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the course of the. river, and a part of the 
ui^pef-lake, with a full view of Skiddaw; 
then I took my way through Portingskall 
village to the park, a hill so called, covered 
entirely with wood; it is all a mass of crum* 
bling slate. Passed round its foot between 
the trees and the edge of the water, and 
came to a peninsula that juts out into the 
lake, and looks along it both ways; in front 
lises Walla-crag and Castle hill, the town, 
the road to Penrith, Skiddaw, and Saddle- 
back. Returning, met a brisk and cold north- 
eastern blast that ruffled all the surface of 
the lake, and made it rise in little waves 
tbat broke at the foot of the wood. After 
dinner walked up the Penrith road two 
miles, or more, and turning into a corn- 
field to the right, called Castle-rig, saw a 
Druid-circle of large stones, 108 feet in di- 
anieter, the biggest not eight feet high, but 
most of them still erect; they are fifty in 
number. The valley of St. John's appear- 
ed in sight, and the summits of vCatchide- 
cam (called by Camden, Casticand) and Hel- 
yelljm, said to be as high as Skiddaw, and to 
rise from a much higher base. 

Oct. 6. Went in a chaise eight miles 
along the east- side of Bassingthwaite water 
to Ousebridge (pronounced Ews-bridge); the 
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road ID some part made and rery good, the 
rest slippery and dangerous cart-road, or 
narrow rugged lanes, but no precipices; it 
runs directly along the foot of Skiddaw; op- 
posite to Widhopebrows, clothed to the top 
^ith wood, a very^ beautiful view opens 
down to the lake, which is narrower and 
longer than that of Keswick, less broken 
into bays, and without islands.* At the foot 
of it, a few paces from the brink, gently 
sloping upwards, stands Armatbwaite in a 
thick grove of Scotch firs, commanding a 
noble view directly op the lake: at a small 
distance behind the house is a large extent 
of wood, and still behind this a ridge of 
cultivated hills, on which, according to the 
Keswick proverb, f^ sun always shines. 
The inhabitants here, on the contrary, call 
the vale of Derwentwater, ike DeviCs Cham- 
ber-potf and pronounce the name of Skiddanh 
fell, which terminates here, with a sort of 
terror and aversion. Armatbwaite house is 
a modem fabric, not large, and built of dark- 
red stone, belonging to Mr. Spedding, whose 
grandfather was steward to old sir James 

• It U tomewbat estxaoidiiiiiry that Mr. Gray omitted to moi- 
tkn tlie islandt on Derwentwater; one of which, ItUuk they call 
it Vicar*! Island, makes a principal object in the aoene* See 
SBiitlk^ View of fierwcntwMer, 
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Lowther, and bought this estate of the Hi- 
mers. The sky was overcast and the wind 
cool; 80, after dining at a public-house, 
which stands here near the bridge, (that 
crosses the Derwent just where it issues 
from the lake) and sauntering a little by the 
water-side, I canoe home again. The turn- 
pike is finished from Cockermouth hither, 
hye miles, and is carrying on to Penrith: se- 
veral little showers to-day* A man came in, 
who said there was snow on Cross-fell thi^ 
morning. 

Oct, 7. I walked in the morning to Crow- 
park, and in the evening up Penrith road. 
The clouds came rolling up the mountains 
all round very dark, yet the moon shone at 
intervals. It was too damp to go towards 
the lake. To-morrow I mean to bid ^re- 
well to Keswick. 

Botany might be studied here to great ad- 
vantage at another season, because of the 
great variety of soils and elevations, all lying 
within a small compass. I observed nothing 
but several curious lichens, and plenty of 
gale or Dutch myrtle perfuming the bor- 
ders of the lake. This year the Wadd- 
mine had been opened, which is done once 
in five years; it is taken out in lumps some- 
times as big as a man's fist, and will undergo 

VOL. IV. 29 
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DO preparation by fire, not being fusible; 
wben it is pure, soft, black, and close-grain- 
ed, it is wortb sometimes thirty shillings a 
pound. There are no char ever taken in 
these lakes, but plenty in Buttermere water, 
which lies a little way north of Borrow- 
dale, about Martinmas, which are* potted 
here. They sow chiefly oats and bigg here, 
which, are now cutting and still on the 
ground; the rains have done much hurt: 
yet observe, the soil is so thin and light, 
that no day has passed in which I could not 
walk out with ease, and you know I am no 
lover of dirt. Fell mutton is now in season 
for about six weeks; it grows fat on the 
mountains, and nearly resembles venison. 
Excellent pike and perch, here called baFs; 
trout is out of season; partridge in great 
plenty. 

OcL 8. I left Keswick and took the Am- 
bleside road in a gloomy morning; and about 
two miles from the town mounted an emi- 
nence called Castle-rig, and the sun break- 
ing out, discovered the most enchanting 
view I have yet seen of the whole valley 
behind me, the two lakes, the river, the 
mountains, all in their glory; so that I had 
almost a mind to have gone back again. 
The road in some few parts is not yet com- 
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pleted,- yet good country road, through 
sound but narrow and stony lanes, very safe 
in broad day-light. This is the case about 
Causeway-foot, and among Naddle-fells to 
Lancwaite. The vale you go in has little 
breadth; the mountains are vast and rocky, 
the fields little and poor, and the inhabitants 
are now making hay, and see not the sun by 
two hours in a day so long as at Keswick, 
Came to the foot of Helvellyn, along which 
runs an excellent road, looking down from a 
little height, on Lee's water,* (called also 
Thirl-meer, or VViborn water) and soon de- 
scending on its margin. The l^ke looks 
black from its depth, and from the gloom of 
the vast crags that scowl over it, though 
really clear as glass; it is narrow, and about 
three miles long, resembling a river in its 
course; little shining torrents hurry down 
the rocks to join it, but not a bush to over- 
shadow them, or cover their march; all is 
rock and loose stones up to the very brow, 
which lies so near your way, that not above 
half the height of Helvellyn can be seen. 

Next I passed by the little chapel of 
Wiborn, out of which the Sunday congrega- 
tion were then issuing; soon after a beck 
near Dunmeil- raise, when I entered West- 
moreland a second time; and now began to 
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see Holmcrag, distingutshed from its rngged 
neighbours, not so much by its height, as bj 
the strange broken outlines of its top, like 
some gigantic building demolished, and the 
stones that composed it flung across each 
other in wild confusion. Just beyond it? 
opens one of the sweetest landscapes that 
art ever attempted to imitate. The bost>m 
of the mountains spreading here into a broad 
basin discovers in the midst Grasmere water; 
its margin is hollowed into small bays, with 
bold eminences; some of rock, some of sofl 
turf, that half conceal, and vary the figure 
of the little lake they coomiand; from the 
shore, a low promontory pushes itself far 
into the water, and on it stands a white vil- 
lage with the parish church rising in the 
midst of it: hanging enclosures, corn fields^ 
and meadows green as an emerald, with 
their trees and hedges, and cattle, fill up the 
whole space from the edge of the water: 
and just opposite to you is a large farm- 
bouse at the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, 
embosomed in old woods, which climb half- 
way up the mountain's side, and discover 
above them a broken line of crags that 
crown the scene. Not a single fed tile, no 
flaring gentleman's house, or garden walls, 
break in upon the repose of this little un- 
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suspected paradise; but all is peace, rustici- 
ty, and happy poverty, in its neatest most 
becoming attire. 

The road winds here over Grasmere-hil), ' 
whose rocks soon conceal the water from 
your sight; yet it is continued along behind 
them, and, contracting itself to a river, com- 
municates with Ridale water, another small 
lake, but of inferior size and beauty; it 
seems shallow too, for large patches of reeds 
appear pretty far within it. Into this vale 
the road descends. On the opposite banks 
large and ancient woods noount up the hills; 
and just to the left of our way stands Ridale- 
hall, the family-seat of sir Michael Fleming, 
a large old-fashioned fabric, surrounded with 
wood. Sir Michael is now on his travels, 
and all this tiniber, far and wide, belongs to 
him. Near the house rises a huge crag, call^ 
ed Ridale-head, which is said to command 9 
full view of Wynander-mere, and I doubt 
it not; for wittun a mile that great lake is 
risible, even from the road: as to going up 
the crag, one might as well go up Skidd^w. 

I now reached Ambleside, eighteen miles 
from Keswick, meaning to lie there; but, on 
looking into the best bed-chamber, dark and 
damp as a cellar, grew delicate, gave up 
Wynander-mer^ in despair, and resolved I 
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would go on to Kendal directly, fourteen 
miles farther.* The road in general fine 
turnpike, but some parts (about three miles 
in all) not made, yet without danger. 

For this determination I was unexpected- 
ly well rewarded: for the afternoon was fine, 
and the road, for the space of full five miles, 
ran along the side of VVynander-mere, with 
delicious views across it, and almost from 
one end to the other. It is ten miles in 
length, and at most a mile over, resem- 

* By not stayiosji littlest AmUende, Mr. Omy kMttbe kiglit 
of two most magmfioent cascades ; the one not above ^-aif a mile 
bebiiid the hm, the other down Ridale-cng, where sir Michael 
Flemii^ is now making a path-way to the top of it. These, when 
I saw them, were in full toncnt, whereas Lawdoor water-fall, 
which I visited in the evening oi the very same day, was almost 
without a stream. Hence 1 conclude that this distinguished fea- 
ture in the vale of Keswidc, is, like most northein rivers, only in 
hig^ beauty during bad weather. But his greatest loss wasiniiot 
seeing a small watH>'fall visible ouly through the window of a 
ruined suromer^iouse in sir Michaers orchard. Here Nature has 
performed evay thing in little that die usually ex6»utes on her 
larg^t scale ; and on that account, like the miniature painter, 
seems to have finished fivery part of it in a studied manner ; not a 
. little fragment of rock tluown into the basin, not a single stem of 
brushwooil that starts from its craggy sides biit has its pictumqoe 
meaning : and the little central stream dashing down a cleft of the 
daikest-coloored stone, produces an efiett of lig^ and* dwdow 
beautiful beyond description. This little theatrical scene might 
he painted as large as the original, on a canvass not bigger tlnn 
those which are usual!} dropped in the Open-house. 
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blirtg the course of some vast and magnifi- 
cent river; but no fiat marshy grounds, no 
osier-beds, or patches of scrubby plantations 
on its banks: at the head two valleys open 
among the mountains; one, that by which 
we came down, the other Langsledale, in 
which Wry-nose and Hard-knot, two great 
mountains, rise above the rest: from thence 
the fells visibly sink, and soflen along its 
sides; sometimes they run into it (but with 
a gentle declivity) in their own dark and 
natural complexion: oftener they are green 
Bnd cultivated, with farms interspersed, and 
round eminences, on the border covered 
with trees: towards the south, it seemed to 
break into larger bays, with several islands 
and a wider extent of cultivation. The way 
rises continually, till at a place called Orrest- 
head, it turns south-east, losing sight of the 
witter. 

Passed^ by Ing's-Chapel and Staveley, but 
I can say no farther; for the dusk of even- 
ing coming on, I entered Kendal almost in 
the dark, and could distinguish only a 
shadow of the castle on a hill, and tenter- 
grounds spread far and wide round the town, 
which I mistook for houses. My inn prom- 
ised sadly, having two wooden galleries, like 
Scotland, in front of it: it was indeed an old 
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ill-contrived house » but kept by ciril sessi- 
ble people; so I stayed two nights with 
them, and fared and slept very cooifortably. 
Oct, 9. The air mild as summer, all com 
off the ground, and the sky-kirks singing 
aloud (by the way, I saw not one at Kes- 
wick, perhaps because the place, abounds in 
birds of prey). I went up the castle- hill; 
the town consists chiefly of thr^e nearly 
parallel streets, almost a mile long; except 
these, all the other houses seem as if they 
had been dancing a country-dance, and were 
out: there they stand back to back, corner 
to corner, some up hill, some down, without 
intent or mieaning. Along by their side 
runs a fine brisk stream, over which are 
three stone bridges; the buildings, (a few 
comfortable houses excepted) are mean, of 
stone, ^nd covered with a bad i'ough cast. 
Near the end of the town stands a hand- 
some house of colonel Wilson's, and adjoin- 
ing to it the church, a very large Gothic 
fabric, with a square tower; it has no par- 
ticular ornaments but double isles, and at 
the east-end four chapels or choirs; one of 
the Parrs, another of the Stricklands; the 
third is the proper choir of the church, and 
the fourth of the Bellinghams, a family now 
extinct. There is an altar-tomb of one of 
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them dated 1677» with a flat brass, arms and 
quarteriogs; and in the window their arms 
alone, arg. a hunting-horn, sab. strung gules. 
In the Stricklands' chapel several modem 
monuments, and another old altar-tomb, not 
belonging to the family: on the side of it a 
fess dancetty between ten billets, Deincourt. 
In the Parrs' chapel is a third altar-tomb in 
the corner, no iigure or inscription, but on 
the side, cut in stone, an escutcheon of Ross 
of Kendal, (three water-budgets) quartering 
Parr (two bars in a bordure engrailed); 2dly, 
an escutcheon, vaire, a fess for Marmion; 
3dly, an escutcheon, three chevronels 
braced, and a chief (which 1 take for Fitz- 
hugh): at the foot is an escutcheon, sur- 
rounded with the garter, bearing Roos and 
Parr quarterly, quartering the other two 
before-mentioned. I have no books to look 
in, therefore cannot say whether t^is is the 
Lord Parr of Kendal, queen Catharine's 
father, or her brother the marquis of North- 
ampton: perhaps it is a cenotaph for the lat- 
ter, who was buried at Warwick in 1671. 
The remains of the castle are seated on a 
fine hill on the side of the river opposite the 
town; almost the whole enclosure of the 
walls remains, with four towers, two square 
and two round, but their upper part and em- 
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battlements are demolished: it is of rough 
stone and cement, without any ornament or 
arms, round, enclosing a court of like form, 
and surrounded by a moat; nor ever could 
it have been larger than it is, for there are 
no traces of outworks There is a good 
view of the town and river, with a fertile 
open valley through which it winds. 

AAer dinner 1 went along the Milthrop 
turnpike, four miles, to see the falls, or 
force, of the river Kent; came to Sizergh, 
(pronounced Siser) and turned down a lane 
to the left. This seat of the Stricklands, an 
old Catholic family, is an ancient hall-house, 
with a very large tower embattled; the rest 
of the buildings added to it are of later date, 
but all is white, and seen to advantage on a 
back ground of old trees; there is a small 
park also well wooded. Opposite to this, 
turning to the lefl, I soon cam^ to the river; 
it works its way in a narrow and deep rocky 
channel overhung with trees. The calm- 
ness and brightness of the evening, the roar 
of the waters, and the thumping of huge 
hammers at an iron-forge not far distant, 
made it a singular walk; but as to the falls, 
(for there are two) they are not four feet 
high. I went on, down to the forge, and 
saw the demons at work by the light of their 
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own fires: the iron is brought in pigs to Mil- 
throp by sea from Scotland, &c. and is here 
beat into bars and plates. Two miles fur- 
ther, at Levens, is the seat of lord Suffolk, 
where he sometimes passes the summer: it 
was a favourite place of his late countess; 
but this 1 did not see.^ 

Oct. 10. 1 proceeded by Burton to Lan- 
caster, twenty-two miles; very good country, 
well enclosed and wooded, with some com- 
mon interspersed. Passed at the foot of 
Farlton-knot, a high fell four miles north of 
Lancaster; on a rising ground called Boulton 
(pronounced Bouton) we had a full view of 
Cartmell-sands, with here and there a pas- 
senger riding over them (it being low water); 
the points of Furness shooting far into the 
sea, and lofty mountains, partly covered 
with clouds, extending north of them. Lan- 
caster also appeared very conspicuous arid 
fine; for its most distinguished features, the 
castle and church, mounted on a green emi- 
nence, were all that could be seen. Wo 
is me! when I got thither, it was the second 
day of their fair; the inn, in the principal 
street, was a great old gloomy house, full of 
people; but 1 found tolerable quarters, and 
even slept two nights in peace. 
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Id a fine aftenioaD I ascended the castle- 
hill; it takes up the higher top of th? emi- 
nence on which it stands, and is irregularly 
round; encompassed with a deep nH>at: in 
front, towards the town, is a magnificent 
Gothic gateway, lofty and huge; the over- 
hanging battlements are supported by a 
triple range of corbels, the intervals pierced 
through, and showing the day from above. 
On its top rise light watch-towers of small 
height. It opens below with a grand point- 
ed arch: over this is a wrought tabernacle, 
doubtless once containing its founder's figure; 
on one side a shield of France semi-quar- 
tered with England; on the other the same, 
with a label, ermine, for John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster. This opens to a court with- 
in, which 1 did not much care to enter, be- 
ing the county -gaol, and full of prisoners, 
both criminals and debtors. From this gate- 
way the walls continue and join it to a vast 
square tower of great height, the lower 
^ part at least of remote antiquity; for it has 
small round-headed lights with plain short 
pillars OD each side of them: there is a third 
tower, also square and of less dimensions. 
This is all the castle. Near it, and but 
little lower, stands the church, a large and 
plain Gothic fabric; the high square iow^V 
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at the west end has been rebuilt of late 
years, but nearly in the same style: there 
are no ornaments of arms, &c. any where to 
be seen; within, it i^ lightsome and spacious, 
but not one monument of antiquity, or piece 
of painted glass, is left. From the church- 
yard there is an extensive sea-view, (for 
now the tide had almost covered the sands, 
and filled the river) and besides the greatest 
part of Furness, 1 could distinguish Peel- 
castle on the isle of Fowdrey, which lies off 
its southern extremity. The town is built 
on the slope, and at the foot of the castle- 
hill, more than twice the bigness of Auk- 
land, with many neat buildings of white stone, 
but a little disorderly in their position, and« 
'*ad libitum," like Kendal: many also ex- 
tend below on the keys by the river- side» 
where a number of ships were moored, 
some of them three-masted vessels decked 
out with their colours in honour of the ^r. 
Here is a good bridge of four arches over 
the Lune, that runs, when the tide is out, 
in two streams divided by a bed of gravel, , 
which is not covered but in spring-tides; 
below the town it widens to near the breadth 
of the Thames at London, and meets the sea 
at five or six miles distance to south-west. 
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Oct. 11. I crossed the river and walked 
over a peninsula, three miles, to the village 
of Pooton, which stands on the beach. An 
old fisherman mending his nets (while 1 in- 
quired about the danger of passing those 
sands) told me, in his dialect, a moving story; 
how a brother of the trade, a cockier, as he 
•tyled him, driving a little cart with two 
daughters (women grown) in it, and his wife 
on horseback following, set out one day to 
pass the seven-mile sands, as they had fre- 
quently been used to do, (for no body in the 
village knew them better than the old roan 
did); when they were about halfway over, a 
thick fog rose, and as they advanced thej 
found the water much deeper than they ex- • 
pected: the old man was puzzled; he stop- 
ped, and said he would go a little way to find 
some mark he was acquainted with; they 
stayed awhile for him, but in vain; they 
called aloud, but no reply: at last the young 
women pressed their mother to think where 
they were, and go on; she would not leave 
the place; but wandered about forlorn and 
amazed; she would not quit her horse and 
get into the cart with them: they determin- 
ed, after much time wasted, to turn back, 
and give themselves up to the guidance of 
their horses. The old woman was soon 
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washed off, and perjshed; the poor girls 
clung close to their cart, and the horse, 
sometimes wading and sometimes swimming, 
brought them back to land alive, but sense- 
less with terror and distress, and unable for 
many days to give any account of themselves. 
The bodies of their parents were found next 
ebb; that of the father a very few paces dis- 
tant from the spot where he had left them. . 

In the afternoon I wandered about the 
town, and by the key, till it grew dark. 

Oct. 12. I set out for Settle by a fine 
turnpike-road, twenty-nine miles, through a 
rich and beautiful enclosed country, diversi- 
fied with frequent villages and churches, 
very unequal ground; and on the left the 
river Lune winding in a deep valley, its 
hanging banks clothed with fine woods, 
through which you catch long reaches of 
the water, as the road winds about at a con- 
siderable height above it. In the most pic- 
turesque part of the way, I passed the park 
belonging to the Hon. Mr. Clifford, a Catho- 
lic. The grounds between him and the 
river are ^indeed charming;^ the house is 

* This seene opens just three miles from Laneaster, on what is 
oalled the Queen's Road. ;ro see the view in pecfection, you must 
go into a field on the left Here Ingleborougfa, bahind a Tariety 
of lesser mountains, makes the b«ck-ground of the prospeet t vk 
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ordinary, and the park nothing hnt a rocky 
fell scattered over with ancient hawthorns. 
Next I came to Hornby, a little town on the 
river Wanning, over which a handsome 
bridge is now building; the castle, in a 
lordly situation, attracted me, so I walked op 
the hill to it: first presents itself a large 
white ordinary sashed gentleman's house, 
and behind it rises the ancient Keep, built 
by Edward Stanley, lord Mooteagle. He 
died about 1629, in King Henry the Eighth's 
time. It is now only a shell, the rafters 
are laid within it as for flooring. I went up 
a winding stone-stair-case in one comer to 
the leads, and at the angle is a single hexa- 
gon watch-tower, rising some feet higher, 
fitted op in the taste of a modern summer- 
house, with sash-windows in gilt frames, 
a stucco cupola, and on the top a vast gilt 
eagle, built by Mr. Charteris, the present 
possessor. He is the second son of the 
earl of Wemys, brother to the lord Elcho, 

eMdhkndof tlKtekldltduCBiee, rke two ttepn^lulb; ilbtkA 
cUrtheA witk tikkk wwdt, tbe nfl^ with ?ariegiitecl loek and hoh 
iBagpi t between them, in tbe most fertile of valley*, the LoBe aer- 
pentizes for many a mile, and comes f<Mth ample and clear, 
through a well-wooded and richly pastured fbi»grDaiid. Eirarf 
feature, which constitutes a perfect landscape of the «stenalTe sot* 
H here not only boldly marM» but also in itt bestpantLon. 
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and graDdson to coloDel Cbarteris, whose 
name he bears. 

From the leads of the tower there is a 
fin^ view of the country round, and much 
wopd near the castle. Ingleborough, which 
I had seen before distinctly at Lancaster to 
north-east, was now completely wrapped in 
clouds, all but its summit; which might have 
been easily mistaken for a long black cloud 
too, fraught with an approaching storm. 
Now our road began gradually to mount 
towards the Apenniae, the trees growing 
less and thiuner of leaves, till we came to 
Ingleton, eighteen miles; it is a pretty vil- 
lage, situated very high, and yet in a valley 
at the foot of that huge monster of nature, 
Ingleborough: two torrents cross it, with 
great stones rolled along their beds inst<ead 
of water; and over them are flung two hand- 
some arches. The nipping air, though the 
afternoon was * growing very bright, now 
taught us we were in Craven; the road was 
all up and down, though no where very 
steep; to the left were mountain -tops, to the 
right a wide valley, all enclosed ground, and 
beyond it high hills again. In approaching 
Settle, the crags on the left drew nearer to 
our way, till we descended Brunton-brow 
into- a cheerful valley (though thin of trees) 

VOL. IV. ♦ SO 
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to Giggleswick, a village with a small piece 
of water by its side, covered over with 
coots; near it a church, which belongs also 
to Settle; and half a mile farther, having 
passed the. Kibble over a bridge, I arrived 
there; it is a small m-rirket-town standing 
directly under a rocky fell; there are not in 
it above a dozen good-looking houses; the 
rest are old and low, with little wooden por- 
ticos in front. My inn pleased me much, 
(though small) for the neatness and civihty 
of the good woman that kept it; so I lay 
there two nights, and went, 

Oct. 13. To visit Gordale-scar, which lay 
six miles from Settle; but that way v^as di* 
rectly over a fell, and as the weather was 
not to be depended on, I went round in a 
chaise, the only way one could get near it 
in a carriage, which made it full thirteen 
miles, half of it such a road ! but I got safe 
over it, so there'a an end, aild came to Mal- 
ham (pronounced Maum) a vill^e in the 
bosom of the mountains, seated in a wild and 
dreary valley. — From thence I was to walk 
a mile over very rough ground, a torrent 
rattling along on (he left hand; on the cliffs 
above hung a few goats; one of them danced 
and scratched an ear with its hind foot in a 
place where I would not have stood stock- 
still 
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For all bcneatli the mooo. 

As I adiranced, the crags seemed to close in, 
but discovered a narrow entrance turning to 
the lefl between them: 1 followed my guide 
a few paces, and the hills opened again into 
no large space; and then all farther way is • 
barred by a stream 4hat, at thie height of 
about fifly feet, gushes from a hole in the 
rock, and spreading in large sheets over its 
broken front, dashes from steep to steep, 
and then rattles away in a torrent down the 
valley: the rock on the left rises perpen- 
dicular, with stubbed yew-trees and shrubs 
staring from its side, to the height of at least 
300 ^et; but these ar*^ not the thing: it is 
the rock to the right, under which you stand 
to see the fall, that forms the principal hor- 
ror of the place. From its very base it be- 
gins to slope forwards over you in one block 
or solid mass without any crevice in its sur- 
face, and overshadows half the area below 
with its dreadful canopy; when I stood at (I 
believe) four yards distance from its foot, 
the drops, which perpetually distil from its 
brow, fell on my head; and in one part of 
its top, more exposed to the weather, there 
are loose stones that hang in air, and threa- 
ten visibly some idle spectator with instant 
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destruction; it is safer to shelter yourself 
close to its bottom, and trust to the mercy of 
that eqormous mass which nothing but an 
earthquake can stir. The gloomy uncom- 
fortable day well suited the savage aspect of 
the place, and made it still more formidable: 
I stayed there, not without shuddering, a 
quarter of an hour, and thought my trouble 
richly paid; for the impression will last for 
life. At the ale-house where 1 dined in 
Malham, Vivares, the landscape-painter, bad 
lodged for a week or more; Smith and ^Sel^''^'*^ 
lers had also been there, and two prints of 
Gordale have been engraved by them. 

OU. 14. Leaving hiy comfortable inn, to 
which I had returned from Gordale, I set 
out for Skipton, sixteen miles. From 
several parts of the road, and in many places 
about Settle, I ^aw at once the three famous 
hills of this country, Ingleborough, Peni- 
gent, and Pendle; the first is esteemed the 
highest, and their features not to be describ- 
ed, but by the pencil.* 

* Without die pencil nothiog indeed is to be deaeribed witb pi«» 
oufOi ; and even theatliat pencil ought to be in the very hand of 
the writer, ready to suj^ly with ouUinet every thing that his pen 
cannot express by words. As far as language can describe,. Mr. 
Gray has, I think, pushed its powers : for rejecting, as I before 
hinted, every genoid qnmpaning and hypeifoolical phnue, he hai 
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Craven, after all, is an unpleasing country 
when seen from a height; its valleys are 

selected (both in tlu> journal, and on other similar occasions) the 
plainest, simplest, and most direct terms : yet notwithstanding his 
jjudicious care in the use of these, I must own I feel them defec> 
tive. They present me, it is true, with a picture of the same 
species, but not with the identical picture : my imagination re- 
ceives clear and distinct, but not true and exact images. It may 
be asked then, why am I entertained by well-written descriptions ? 
I answer, because they amuse when they do not inform me ; and 
because, after I have seen the places described, they serve to recall 
to my memory the original scene, almost as well as the truest 
* drawing or picture. In the mean while, my mind is flattered by 
thinking it has acquired some conceptkm of the place, and rests 
jBontented in an innocent error, which nothing but ocular proof can 
detect, and which, whai detected, does not diminish the pleasure I 
hadbeibre received, but augments it by superadding the cliarms of 
comparison and veriftcation ; and herein I would place the real 
and only merit of veriwl prose description. To speak of poetical, 
would lead me beyond the limits as well as the purpose of tliis note. 
I cannot, however, help adding, that I have seen one lueoe of ver- 
bal description which completely satisfies me, because it is 
throughout asnsted by masterly delineation. It is composed by 
the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, of Cheam in Surrey ; and contains, amongst 
other places, an account of the very scenes which, in this tour, our 
author visited. This gentleman, possessing the conjoined talent 
of a writer and a designer, has employed them in this manuscript 
to every purpose of picturesque beauty, in the description of .» 
which, a ccnrect eye, a ^actised pendl, and an eloquent pen could 
assist him He has, consequently, produced a yurork unique in its 
kind. But I have said it is in manuscript, and i am afraid, likely 
to oontinuef^so ; for would ^is modesty nermit him to print it^ the 
great expense q€ plates would make its publication almgtt imprac« 
ticable. 
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chiefly wide, and either marshy or enclosed 
pasture, with a few trees. Numbers of 
black cattle are iatted here, both of the 
Scotch breed, and a larger sort of oxeo with 
great horns. There is little cultivated 
ground, except a few oats. 

Skipton, to which I went through Long- 
Preston and Gargrave, is a pretty large 
market-town, in a valley, with one \erj 
broad street gently sloping downwards from 
the castle, which' stands at the head of it. 
This is one of our good countess's build- 
ings,* but on old foundations; it is not very 
large, but of a handsome antique appearance, 
with round towers, a grand gateway, bridge, 
and moat, surrounded by many old trees. It is 
in good repair and kept up as a habitation of 
the earl of Thanet, though he rarely comes 
thither: whafTwith the sleet, and a foolish 
dispute aboiit chaises, that delayed me, I did 
not see the inside of it, but went on fifteen 
miles, to Otley; first up Shode-bank, the 
steepest hill I ever saw a road carried over 
in England, for it mounts in a strait line 
(without any other repose for the horses 
than by placing stones every now and then 
behind the wheels) for a full mile; then the 

* Aime oounteM of l^faroke and Montgomerf. 
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road goes on a level along the brow of this 
big;h hill over Rumbald-oioor, till it greatly de- 
scends into Wbarldale, so they call the vale 
of the wharf; and a beautiful vale it is, well 
wooded, well cultivated, well inhabited, but 
with high crags at a distance, that border the 
green country on either hand; through the 
midst of it, deep, clear, full to the brink, and 
of no inconsiderable breadth, runs in long 
windings the river How it comes to pass 
that it should be so fine aod copious a stream 
here, and at Tadcaster (so much lower) 
should have nothing but a wide stony chan- 
nel without water, I cannot tell you. I 
passed through Long Addingham, Ilkeley 
(pronounced Eecly) distinguished by a lofty 
brow of loose rocks to the right: Burley, a 
neat and pretty village, among trees . on the 
opposite side of the river lay Middleton- 
Lodge, belonging to a Catholic gentleman 
of that name; Weston, a venerable stone 
fabric, with large offices, of Mr. Vavasour, 
the meadows in fropt gently descending to 
the water, and behind a great and shady 
wood; Farley (Mr. Fawkes's) a place like 
the last, but larger, and rising higher on the 
side of the hill. Otley is a large airy town, 
with clean but low rustic buildings, and a 
bridge over the wharf; I went into its spa- 
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cioiis Gothic church which has been new- 
roofed » with a flat stucco-ceiling ; in the 
corner of it is the monument of Thomas 
lortl Fairfax, and Helen Aske, his lady, de- 
scended from the Cliffords and Latimers, as 
her epitaph says; the 6gures, not ill-cot, 
(particularly his in armour, but bareheaded) 
He on the tomb. I take them to be the 
parents of the famous sir Thomas Fairfax. 



CXLV. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

i^i 18, ino. 
I HAVE utterly forgot where my journal Icfft 
off, but I think it was afler the account of 
Gordale near Settle; if so, there was little 
more worth your notice: the principal things 
were Wharldale, in the way from Skipton to 
Otiey, and Kirkstall abbey, three miles from 
Leeds ♦ * * *|. ^Cirkstall is a noble ruin in 
the semi-saxon style of building, as old as 
King Stephen, towards the end of his reign, 
#1162. The whole church is still standing, 

t Here a ptragnpli, deteribiog WharMale in the ftRfOiiig jcor- 
nal, WM pqwated. 
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the roof excepted, seated in a delicioas qu^et 
yalley, on the banks of the river Aire, aiid 
preserved with religious reverence by the 
^duke of Montagu. Adjoining to the church, 
between that and the river, are variety of 
chapels and' remnants of the abbey, shatter- 
ed by the encroachments of the ivy, and 
surrounded by many a sturdy tree, whose 
twisted roots break throtigh the fret of the 
vaulting, and hang streaming from the roofs. 
The gloom oftheseancientcells, the shade and 
verdure of the landscape, the glittering and 
murmur of the stream, the lofly towers, and 
long perspectives of the church, in the 
midst of a clear bright day, detained me for 
many hours, and were the truest objects for 
my glass I have yet met with any where. 
As I lay at that smoky, ugly, busy town of 
Leeds, I dropped all-further thoughts of my 
journal; and after passing two days at Ma- 
son's (though he was absent) pursued my 
way by Nottingham, Leicester, Harborough, 
Kettering, Thrapston, and Huntingdon, to 
Cambridge, where I arrived on the 22d of 
October, having met with no rain to signify 
till this last day of my journey. There's 
luck for you! 

I do think of seeing Wales this summer, 
having never found my spirits lower than at 
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present, and feeling that motion and change 
of the scene is absolutely necessary to me; I 
will make Aston in my way to Chester, and 
shall rejoice to meet you there the last week 
in May. Mason writes me word that he 
wishes it; and though his old house is down, 
and his new one not up, proposes to re- 
ceive us like princes ia^ grain. 



. CXLVI. 

TO MR. NICHOLLS.* 

I RECEIVED your letter at Southampton; and 
as I would wish to treat every body accord- 
ing to their own rule and measure of good 
breeding, have, against my inclination, waited 
till now before 1 answered it, purely out of 
fear and respect, and an ingenuous diffidence 
of my own abilities. If you will not take 
this as an excuse, accept it at least as a well- 
turned period, which is always my principal 
concern. 

* This letter was written the lOth of November, 17M; bat « it 
Mineatei another abbey, in a diffhpent manner, it seems to malGe 
BO improper eompanion to that whidi precedes it* 
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So I proceed to tell you that my health is 
much improved by the sea; not that I drank 
it, or bathed in it, as thei:ommon people do: 
do! I only walked by it and \ looked upon it. 
The climate is remarkably mild, even in Oc- 
tober and November; no snow has been 
seen to lie there for these thirty years past; 
the myrtles grow in the ground against the 
houses, and' Guernsey lilies bloom in every 
window: the town, clean and well-built, sur- 
rounded by its old stone walls, with their 
towers and gateways, stands at the point of a 
peninsula, and opens full south to an arm of 
the sea, which, having formed two beautiful 
bays on each hand of it, stretches away ki 
direct view, till it joins the British channel; 
it is skirted on either side with gently rising- 
groimds, clothed with thick wood, and di- 
rectly cross its mouth rise the high lands of 
the Isle of White at a distance, but distinctly 
seen. In the bosom of the woods (conceal- 
ed from profane eyes) lie hid the ruins of Net- 
tely abbey; there may be richer and greater 
houses of religion, but the abbot is content 
with his situation. See there, at the top of 
that hanging meadow, uader the shade of 
those old trees that bend into a half circle 
about it, he is walking slowly (good manl) 
and telling bis beads ^r the souls of his be* 
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nefactors, interred in that' venerable pile that 
lies beneath him. Beyond it (the meadows 
Mill descending) nods a thicket of oaks that 
mask the building, and have excluded a view 
too garish and luxuriant for a holy eye; tooly 
on either hand they leave an opening to the 
blue glittering sea. Did you not observe 
bow, as that white sail shot by and was lost, 
be turned and crossed himself to drive the 
tempter from him that had thrown that dis- 
traction in his way ? I should tell you that the 
ferryman who rowed me^ a lusty young fel- 
Jow, told me that he would not for all the 
world pass a night at the abbey (there were 
such things seen near it) though there was a 
power of money hid there. From thence I 
went to Salisbury, Wilton, and Stonehenge: 
#but of these things 1 say no more, they will 
be published at the University press. 

P. S. I must not close my letter without 
giving you one principal event of my history; 
which was, that, (in the course of my late 
tour) I set out one morning before ^ye 
o*clock, the moon shining through a dark 
and misty autumnal air, and got to the sea- 
toast time enough to be at the sun's levee. 
I saw the clouds and dark vapours open gra- 
dually to right and left, rolling over oiic 
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another in great smoky wreaths, and the tide 
(as it flowed gently in upon the sands) first 
whitening, then slightly tinged with gold and 
blue; and all at once a little line of insuf- 
ferable brightness that (before 1 'can write 
these five words) was grown to half an orb, 
and now to a whole one, too glorious to be 
distinctly seen.* It is very odd it makes no 
figure on paper; yet I shall remember it as 
long as the sun, or at least as long as 1 en- 
dure. I wonder whether any body ever saw 
it before? I hardly believe it. 
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TO MR. BEATTie. 

• Pembrake-Hall, July 3, 1770. 

1 REJOICE to hear that you are restored to 
better state of health, to your books, and to 
your muse once again. That forced dis- 

* This puts me in mind of a similar detcripticHi written by Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor, which I shall here beg leaveto present to the read- 
ei, who will find by it that the old divine had occasionally as 
much power d description as ercn our modem poet ^ As when 
the sun approadies towards the gates of the monang, be fint 
offtDS a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of dark: 
ness ; gives light to the cock, and calls up the lark to mat- 
tin*; and by and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, aad peeps 
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sipation and exercise we are obliged to fly 
to as a remedy, when this frail machine goes 
wrong, id often almost •as bad as the distem- 
per we would cure; yet 1 too have been 
constrained of late to pursue a like regimen, 
on account of certain pains in the head (a 
sensation unknown to me before) and of 
great dejection of spirits. This, sir, is the 
only excise I have to make you for my long 
silence, and not (as perhaps ybu may Have 
figured to yourself) any secret reluctance I 
had to tell you my mind concerning the spe- 
cimen you so kindly sent me of your new 
poem:* on the contrary, if 1 had seen any 
thing of importance to disapprove, I should 
have hastened to inform you, and never doubt- 
ed of being forgiven. The truth is, I greatly 
like all I have seen, and wish to see more. 
The design is simple, and pregnant with poe- 
tical ideas pf various kinds, yet seems some- 
how imperfect at the end. Why may not young 
Edwin, when necessity has driven him to 

over tkeeMtem hiUs, thrusting out his golden hams ***> 
and still (while a man tells the story) the sun gets up higher till 
be shows it Surface and a full li^.** J. Taylor^s Holy Dy- 
ing, p. 17. 

* This letter was written in answer to one that enclosed only a 
part of the fint hook of the Minstrel in manuscript, aftd I beliere 
a slGetch of itt, Seattle's plan £>r tbe whole. 
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take up the harp, and assume the profes- 
sion of a minstrel, do some great' and sin- 
gular service to bis country? (what service 
I must leave to your invention) such as no 
general, no statesman, no moralist, could do 
without the aid of music, inspiration, and 
poetry. This will not appear an improba- 
bility in those early times, and in a cha- 
racter then held sacred, and respected by 
all nations: besides, it will be a full answer 
to all the hermit has said, when he dissuaded 
him from cultivating these pleasing arts; it 
will show their use, and make the best pane- 
gyric of our favourite and celestial science. 
And lastly, (what weighs most with me) it 
will throw more of action, pathos, and inte- 
rest into your design, which already abounds 
in reflection and sentiment. As to descrip- 
tion, I have always thought that it made the 
most graceful ornament of poetry, but never 
ought to make the subject. Your ideas are 
new, and borrowed from a mountainous 
country; the only one that can furnish 
truly picturesque scenery. Some trifles in 
the language or versification you will permit 
me to remark. * * ♦ 

I will not enter at present into the inerits 
of your Essai^ on Truthy because I have 
not yet g^en it all the attention it deserves, 
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though I have reaA itfhroQgh with pleasure; 
besides, I am partial; for I have always 
thought David Hume a pernicious writer, 
and believe he has done as much mischief 
here as he has in his own country. A turbid 
and shallow stream often appears to our ap- 
prehensions very deep. A professed scep- 
tic can be guided by nothing but his present 
passions (if he has any) and interests; and 
to be masters of his philosophy we need 
not his books or advice, for every child is 
capable of the same thing, without any 
study at all. Is not that naiveii and good 
humour, which his admirers celebrate in 
him, owing to this, that he has continued 
all his days an infant, but one that unhappily 
has been taught to read and write? That 
childish nation, the French, have given him 
vogue and fashion, and we, as usual, have 
learned from them to admire him at second- 
hand.* 

* On a similar subject Mr. Omy expresses bims^ that in a let- 
ter to Mr. Walpole, dated Mycb 17, 1771 : ** He must have a very 
good stomach that can digest the Crmnbe recocta of Voltaire. Athe* 
ism is a vile dish, though all the cooks of France eombine to make 
new sauces to it. As to the soul, perhaps tliey may have none on 
the conUaeDt ; but I do think we have sueh things in Elngland. 
Shakspeare, for example, I believe had several to his own sbae. 
As to the Jews (though they do not eat pork) I like them hecause 
they are better Christians than Voltaire.** This was writtai only 
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CXLVIII. , 

TO MR. NICHOLL^t. 

PemlirakiyHall, Jan. 3«, 1771. 

I REJOICE you have met with Froiasard, he is 
the Herodotus of a barbarous age; had he 
but had the luck of writing in as good a lan- 
guage, he might have been immortal! His 
locomotive disposition, (for then there was 
no other way of learning things) his simple 
curiosity, bis religious credulity, were much 



three months before hit detth ; and I inaertit to show bow c 
•nd uniibnn he was in his oontetnpt of infidel writers. Dr. Beat- 
tie reedved only one letter more from his oormpondent, dated 
:March 8, 1771. It related to the first book of the Minstrel, now 
sent to him in print, and eontaiiied criticisms on particuhur passa- 
ge«,aad emmiendations of particular stanzasb Those eriticisma 
the author attended to in a future edition, hecanse his good taste 
found that they deaerved his attention ;,the passages therefore be- 
ing altered, the strictures die of course. As to the notes of 
commendation^ the poem itself abounds widi so many 
striking beauties, that they need not even tiiehand of Mr. Gray to 
point them out to a reader of any fteling : all therefbre that I 
shall print of that letter, is the concluding paragraph rebiting to 
his Essay on the Immutability of Truth. " I am happy to hear of 
your success in another way^ because I tiiink you are serving the 
t^ause ci human nature, and the true interests of mankind ; yoor 
biiok is read here too, and with j«st applause.** 
' VOL. IV. 31 
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like those of the old Grecian.* When you 
have tani chevauchB , as to get to the end of 
him, there is Monstrelet w£^ts to take yoa 
up, and will set you down at Philip de Co- 
mines; but previous to all these, you should 
have read Villehardouin and Joinville. I do 
not think myself bound to defend the charac- 
ter of even the best of kings :t pray slash 
them all and spare not 

It would be strange too if I should blame 
your Greek studies, or find fault with you 
for reading Isocrates; I did so myself twenty 
years ago, and in an edition at least as bad as 
yours. The Panegyric, the de Pace, Areo- 
pagitic, and Advice to Philip, are by far the 
noblest remains we have of this writer, and 
equal to most things extant in the Greek 
tongue; but it depends on your judgment to 
distinguish between his real and occasional 
opinion of things, as he directly contradicts 
in one place what he has advanced in ano* 
ther: for example, in the Panathenaic, and 
the de Pace, &c. on the naval power of 
Athens; the latter of the two is undoubtedly 
his own undisguised sefitiment. 

* See more of Ma opinion of this author. Letter CVn. 
1 1 suppose his oonetpondent had owde taine ttnctorei m ^ 
chancterefHavjr IV.afFranae. 
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I would by all means wish you to comply 
with your friend's request, and write the let- 
ter he desires. I trust to the cause and to 
the warmth of your own kindness for"" inspi- 
ration. Write eloquently, that is from 
your heart, in such expressions as that will 
furnish.* Men sometimes catch that feeling 
from a stranger which should have originally 
sprung from their own heart. - 



CXLIX. 

TO DR. WHARTON. 

May 24, 1771. 

My last summer^s tour was through Worces- / 
tershire, Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire, and Shropshire, five of the 
most beautiful counties in the kingdom. The 

** Tlus short wntence contains a complete definition of natural 
eloqnoioe : vihea it becomes an art it lequires one more prolix, and 
our author seons to have beg^ to dcetch it on a detached paper* 
** Its province (says he) is to reign ovar minds of slow peroepti<ni 
and little imagination, to set things in lights they never saw theoi 
in ; to engage thdr attention by details and circumstances gradually 
unfolded, to admn and heightai tiiem with images and colours un- 
known to them, and to raise and engage their rude passicms to the 
point to which the speaker wiahesto bring them.** * * * 
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very principal light and capital feature of my 
journey was the river Wye, which I descend- 
ed iu a boat for near forty miles from Ross to 
Chepstow. Its banks are a succession of 
nameless beauties; one out of many you may 
see not ill described by Mr. Whately, in his ^ 
observations on gardening, under the name 
of the New-Weir; he has also touched 
upon two others, Tinterne Abbey and Pers- 
field, both of them famous scenes, and 
both on the Wye. Monmouth, a town I 
oever heard mentioned, lies on the same 
river, in a vale that is the delight of my 
€yes, and the very seat of pleasure. The 
vale of Abergavenny , Ragland, and Chepstow 
castles; Ludlow, Malvern-hills, Hampton- 
court, near Lemster; the Leasowes, Hi^ley, 
the three cities and their cathedrals; and 
lastly Oxford (where I passed two days on 
my return with great satisfaction) were the 
rest of my acquisitions, and no bad harvest 
in my opinion; but I made no journal myself, 
else you should have had it: 1 have indeed 
a short one written by the companion of my 
travels,* that serves to recall and fix tb^ 
fleeting images of these things. 

I have had a cough upon me these three 
months, which is incurable. The approach- 
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iof smamer I have somettoiefi h^d thoughts 
of spending on the continent; bat I have 
now dropped that intention, and believe my 
expeditions will terminate in Old Park: but 
I make no promise, and can answer for 
nothing; my own employment so sticks in 
my stomach, and troubles my conscience: 
and yet travel I must, or cease to exist. 
Till this year I hardly knew li^hat (mecha* 
nical) low spirits were, but now I even trem- 
ble at an east wind. 



Tlie gout, ivliidi he always Mievted faewdi tar y in hit «an«tit«> 
ikn, (for berth his parmts died cC that distemper) had now fiv 
several years sctadsed him in a wt^kly and onlixed manner ; and 
the great tempenuiee -wfai^ he t^nerred, partientariy in r^ard to 
his drinking, seired, peihftps, to prevent any sevtre paroxysm, bttt 
by no 'means indicated the eonstitutional malady. In the latter 
end of May, 1771, just about the time he wrote 6ie fant letter, he 
removed to London, where he became feverish, and his dejection of 
spirits increased : the weather being thai very sultry, our com' 
mon friend, Dr. Oisbome, advised him, for an opener and fre<^ air, * 
tort:move from Ml lodgings in Jermyn-street to Kenangtmi^^where 
be frequently attended him, and where Mr. Gray so far gat the 
better of his disorder, as to be able to return to Cambridge ; meaning 
from thmoe to set out very soon for Old Park, in hopes that travel- 
ling, from which he usually received so much benefit, would com- 
plete his cure : but on the 24th of July, while at dinner in the col- 
lege hall, he iblt a suddoi nausea, which obliged bun to rise from 
table and retire to his chamber. This continued to increase, and 
nothing staying eaa his stomach, he sent for his friend Dr. Olyua 
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«b» finffiaf Ht0 bete ffOQtiathit put, diooghthii eMe d«Bc» 
rout, and called Id Dr. PlumpCice, die physical profesKir : tbtef 
pr ea cr a i c d to hiin the oraal cordials given in that distemper, but 
without any good eftet ; for on the 39th he was seized with a 
stroog ooDVnlsioii fit, «iiidi, on the 30th, returned with increased 
Tiolmee. «id on die next erening he expired. He was sennhle at ^ 
time* aloMst to the last, and fioni the first aware of his extreme 
danger ; hot expressed no virible eonoem at the thoughts of his ap' 
pnadiii^ dissolotian. 

This account I diaw ap ftun the letters which Dr. Brown, then 
on the spot, wrote to me during his short ilfaiess ; and as I felt 
strongly at the time what Tadtushas so well expnned onasimilar 
occasion, I may. with profttiety, use his words : **■ Mihi, prsetcr 
aoertiitatein amid crepti, auget moestitiam, quod assidere vakto- 
dini, fovere deficientem, satiaii Tultu, complexu, non eontigit.* I 
was dien on die eastern dde of Yorkshire, at a distance fitun tibe 
direct past, and titevefore did not receive the melaudicdy intdli- 
genoe soon enough to be able toreadi Cambridge befove Ms coipse 
had been earned to the place he had, by will, ai^oted for its in- 
termena To see the last rights duly performed, therefore, fell to 
the lot of Dr 3rown ; I had only to join him, on his retmn from 
the faneral, in executing the other trusts which his friendship bad 
authorized ui joiittly to perform. 
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